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NURSE 


CHAPTER  I 

IGeorgina  Bonham  was  devoted  to  her  little  girl ;  so 

I  everybody  said,  and  said,  too,  that  the  devotion  was 

I  not  surprising. 

For  Dorrie— Doris   was  her   name— Wds   a  most 

I  attractive  child ;  feir-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-cheeked, 

I  Idssable,  and  with  no  objection  to  being  kissed.  More- 
over she  was  the  sole  legacy  left  to  Georgina  by  her 

I  d«d  husband .  and  his  very  image,  said  everybody 
again— the  limited  everybody  who  had  known  him. 
He  too  had  been  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  and  smooth  of 
skin ;  rumour  had  it  that  he  also  had  been  receptive 
in  regard  to  kisses,  and  not  only  receptive  but  prone 

I  to  initiative. 

Mrs.  Bonham  herself  was  somewhat  sallow,  dark 

j  of  eye  and  with  smooth  dark  abundant  hair.  Her 
features  were  rounded  and  calm,  and  scwas  her  bosom. 

'  She  conveyed  an  impression  of  amplitude  and  stability. 
In  the  town  in  which  she  Uved,  a  moderate-sized 
market  town,  she  was  one  of  the  pillars  in  society's 
highest  storey.  Her  name  was  on  all  committees ;  her 
hand,  at  every  tea-meeting,  held  a  teapot  or  mani- 
pulated an  urn  ;  her  figure  was  never  absent  from  the 
comer  seat  of  her  pew  in  the  parish  church,  save  on 
I 
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the  score  of  indisposition.  And  this  was  rare,  since 
except  for  an  occasional  headache  she  had  good  heakh. 
Mrs.  Bonham  Uved  in  a  nice  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  fair- 
sized  garden,  nicely  kept.  Everything  about  her 
was  nice ;  the  house  Unen,  her  clothes,  the  white-tiled 
bathroom,  the  trim  casement  curtains.  People  liked 
to  go  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Bonham,  because,  they  said,  she 
had  such  nice  teas,  and  they  liked  talking  to  her 
because  she  had  such  nice  ideas.  Both  hw  teas  and 
her  ideas  were  pleasant  in  the  sense  that  they  were  never 
disturbing— save  only  in  so  far  as  disturbance  may 
arise  from  plethora,;  and  as  Georgina's  friends  were 
rarely  indiscreet  in  appetite  and  not  too  avid  of  con- 
versation, surfeit  in  regard  to  her  admirable  fare  was 
next  door  to  unknown  and  in  r^;ard  to  her  optimism 
|fl  non-existent. 

ij'f,  "  For  Mrs.  Bonham  was  an  optimist ;  assuming  that 

God  was  in  His  heaven,  she  assumed  also  that  all  was 
right  with  the  world.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
expenence—^er  own  experience— was  her  guide.  God,' 
in  church,  was  represented  by  the  vicar,  a  sound  and 
fluent  preacher ;  outside  the  church  by  the  mayor, 
the  pohce  and  the  doctor  ;  and  none  of  these,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  several  offices,  had  she  ever  found 
occasion  to  criticize. 

She  had  many  friends,  for  she  was  kind,  and  also 
circumspecUy  generous ;  she  gave  sometimes  hand- 
some and  never  trashy  presents,  helped  deserving 
cases,  and  subscribed  to  well-estabhshed  charities. 
Friends  she  had  and  acquaintances;  also  distant 
admirers  whom  she  spoke  to  at  meetings  and  philan- 
thropic gatherings,  but  who  were  not  sufficiently  high 
in  the  social  scale  to  be  admitted  to  her  set;  and 
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I  JSX^^rgS^'^  «-<»•  -^  w«  ^  J 

Jstottleham  to  live  at  ea«  on^^         '^  "*""«»  *» 
[savings  and  his  fathVr's^^  w  ^"^^  of  bk  own 
|inten«ted  in  botany  ^IliT  .««*»*«  man 
Iconsiderably  older  than  Mrs  B^„h°"*'^!  °*  P^*«  J 
jtive  to  her  of  what^^  esSS^'  ^**  «P«*nta- 
Icivilization.     His   beJJ  S*l"  ""^""ity  and 
jtHmmed.  his  linen  was   po^  ^'ha^   ^i^^^^ 
Iwere  scrupulously  clean     ^U^y,       '^^  '^^  "^ 
Jcut  as  his  beard  •  his  ho„  j^  ''^°^  *««  «  weU 
luved  in  comfort   bm  i^r  **"  '^'"  ^P^^^d ;  h,. 
■be  s««  he  nevlr'r.t^   r   ^^^^^  ^^^-    T^ 
iDay  and  at  SeT  bit  t^n"'^  «'^'=«Pt  <>»  cStmas 
Inot  matter :   had  he  ild^    v  T  *  "^'  »»  i*  did 
W assured,  ha^inlS?,l^K'  ^"  ^*"^'  Geo'Siia 

peference  to  her  sex  anH  «„       f  ^*  mixture  of 
kn  which  comiot5  thrlr*J'*.'"P^°"*y  m  his 

fe-vic^.-^St;S---- 

«??^iivtiss':r  *'^^*«°--  positive 

erceived  not  only^S  smT? "'"•  "'l^^^^  ^'^'J^ 
uttered-her  orni  comm„„         ^^'Sma's  bread  was 

br  that-but  orS  "  Ss"*^  ?"*""*  ^^'^^ 

mcut,  butter  would  SaK"snrl°T'  *"  ^'^ 
he  uncut  loaves  that  she  taLri»  w  ^*  *^  *«  *» 

He  consulted  A^  ^ht  "eTa^?^ '^S'^f  ,  '^• 
^   drawing-room,  or  new  S„    ^  '^'^^^  *°' 

oiKinaknewbytostoctwhe^fT    *"  *^    '>*"• 

=  also  knew  X  S  oT^ti^"'''^^^  "  *«*  " : 
*""  01  pattern  smtable  for  the 
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house  of  a  bachelor  who  occasionally  askiSd  k^ 
to  tea. 

In   1898  Mrs.  Bonham  was  thirty-three.  Carter 
Rayke  was  forty-eight,  and  Doris  was  six. 


CHAPTER   II 

Doris  being  six,  it  seemed  to  Georgina  that  she  was 
getting,  if  not  beyond  the  nursery,  yet  certainly  beyond 
Nuise.  Not  In  the  sense  that  Nurse  could  not  manage 
her,  for  Nuise  had  managed  her— without  any  appear- 
ance of  management — ^with  obvious  ease  ever  since 
she  was  six  weeks  old.  But  Nurse  did  not  speak 
grammatically,  she  had  an  accent  not  free  from  Cockney 
twang,  and  she  mismanaged  her  aitches  with  the  same 
thoroughness  with  which  she  managed  Dorrie.  When 
Mrs.  Bonham  decided  tb  '  Dorrie  was  getting  beyond 
Nurse,  what  she  meant  was  that  Nurse's  manners  and 
deportment  were  not  of  a  kind  upon  which  the  imitapj 
five  Dorrie  could  be  permitted  to  model  herself. 

There  were,  however,  two  obstacles  against  taUngl 
Dcnie  out  of  the  hands  of  Nurse:   one  was  Nurse's! 
devotion  to  Dorrie ;   the  other  was  Dorrie's  devotion| 
to  Nurse.    The  latter  was  the  more  difficult  to  dea 
with.    It  would  of  course  be  painful  to  send  Nti 
away,  inasmuch  as  the  parting  would  be  painful  ti^ 
Nurse.    But  nurses  must  expect  to  part  from 
nv .-slings;   partings  were  included  in  their  calling ;| 
a  woman  of  any  pretensions  to  common  sense  wov 
be  prepared  for  dismissal  any  day  after  the  diild  she] 
had  brought  up  had  reached  the  age  of  five;   and 
Donie  was  six.    Nurse  therefore,  though  grieved. 
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I  WM  aatnral  and  indeed  proper,  would  accept  the 
\  ■tttuitioii. 

I     "^  "*{  "difficulty  was  in  regard  to  Donie.    Her 
mother  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  not  onhr  would 
■he  not  accept  the  utnation.  but  that  she  would  kick 
a^t  it.    Not  in  a  literal  senK  and  not  with  violence 
for  Dorrie  was  extraordinarily  unniisagreeaWe,  but  in' 
I  the  disconcerting  fashion  of  making  henelfiU.    Every 
time  that  Nurse  had  a  holiday.  Dorrie  refused  to  go 
I  to  sleep  until  Nurse  had  returned,  had  tucked  the 
ctothes  round  her— with  no  difierence  in  the  tucking 
!  from  the  tucking  perfonned  by  Geoigina  herself-nuid 
had  kissed  her  good-night.    And  once-a  dnadfol 
once,  when  Nurse  had  perforce  gone  home  for  a  week 
I  to  tend  a  sick  mother-Dorrie  had  fretted  tm  she  was 
sick.    It  was  absurd,  of  course,  aU  of  it,  the  lying 
awake,   the    falling  asleep  the   instant  Nurse  luid 
iwoved  her  presence,  the  fretting  and  the  pining- 
absurd  and  annoying.    But  there  it  was. 

The  question  was,  in  face  of  the  facts,  how  to  make 
tte  necessary  change ;  and  the  more  Mrs.  Bonham 
'  ttought  about  it  the  more  necessary  it  seemed  to  be  • 
the  very  exaggeration  of  Dorrie's  devotion  emphasised 
me  necessity.  Georgina  turned  over  the  situation  in 
her  own  mind,  and  having  decided  that  it  must  be 
dealt  with,  tool^  in  regard  to  methods  of  dealing  her 
I  usual  course;  that  is  to  say  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Rayke 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  tea. 

"Dear  Doctor, 

"  I  am  in  a  difficulty  and  shouM  be  so  glad  of 

your  kind  advice.    Can  you  find  time  to  take  tea  with 

I  me  tomorrow  afternoon  ?    Any  time  after  four  o'clock 

would  suit  me.    Please  send  word  by  bearer,  and  if 
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«J*y.    On  luring  from  you.  I  will  tiTwge««xadiZ: 
Ahrayi  youn  linceiely. 

"Gbokgina  Bomuu." 

tJIS.  °°*«7"  ««P«tched  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
T0Md»y. -nd  by  half-past  twelve  bearer.  Xw2^ 
^.  the  unconKiou.  Nu«,  had  brought  baTl 

"DiarMrs.  Bonham. 

counsel  as  I  am  capable  of.  f«ww»i 

"  Yours  veiy  sincerely, 

"  Caktbs  RAyxi." 

beS"  S^^  ^J^?*"  ^*^  »ti«faction.  ««l 
oe^  to  arrange  accordingly."  There  was  «  . 
mtt«  Of  fact  only  one  arra^Lent  kS^co^'  "ake 

ITlr^^n^,.^*^  •"**  ""^^  the  cook  to  mS 

SS^L?td?T^^*^  kind  of  cake  the  Doctor 

iUted  best,  and  he  hked  his  cake  to  be  a  day  oM  or 

as  Georgma  phrased  it.  made  the  day  before!^      '     ' 

On  th«,  the  day  before,  there  was  nothing  further 

work  Guild  Meetmg  with  a  comparatively  quiet  mind 
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CHAPTER   m 

'S'J^lfiT't^'^  *"  "^"^^  ^^  the  com- 
torfdlctatonhip  of  a^rgina  Bonham  «.d  of  £. 
vearing.  the  Vicar's  wife.    Its  object  was  to  nr^Cw 
-J-lo^  for  the  poor  of  .VrZ  ST^'d 

a  hundred  articles  as  the  result  of  weekly  mLti™ 
'*^*»«»  October  of  one  year  and  S«  of^ 
next  Members  who  failed  L  attendant  were  re 
quired  to  supply  completed  articles.  vJ^gin^Z.^ 
«:cortUng  to  the  nmnber  of  attendances  missT^ 
^^«corfmg  to  the  tables  to  which  seveSg'tSy' 

For  the  work  was  systematicafly  divided     There 

r.S  r  ^}°'  *'***  ^  wearers  of  the  artd^ 

caDeddrawers,  and  the  ladies  who  made  them  iSckS 
bockere  m  command  of  each  of  these  UblefiaTa 
^y-  ^^«r^  "ot  only  by  the  fact  S^th^^t 

fcft  hraut;  and  m  supreme  authority,  supervi^ 
^  tabl«,.  cutting  out.  folding  up.  scJ^tinSTSf 

Z  M  J"^'"«  °'  ''j^«=*^8  't-  were  M^e^^rS 
«idMre  Bonham.    They  sat-or  more  often  i^ 

b^es  mwardly  or  whispeiingly  questioned,  it  wm 
n?ver  openly  defied.  Custom  and  social  stLTn^ 
Sf -PP-'^^^.them;  they  were  forSt  a^S 
the  leaders,  perhaps  the  leaders  of  Stottleham^X 
and  .t  was  better  to  have  a  chemise  tm^ed  hacTS 
to  be  left  out  of  a  social  function. 
Gcor^jna  to-day  was  a  little  late.    She  had  paused 
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ft  the  Kceengrocer  and  fruiteier't  to  Ingr  a  bunch  of 
^deto  for  Hn.  Veiuing.  There  weie  nwully  cot 
flowers  mingled  with  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  this, 
the  principal  shop  of  Ito  Und,  and  glancing  at  the 
window  as  she  passed,  Georgina  saw  viokto  as  weU  as 
cabbages  and  oranges.  She  had  had  no  intention  of 
presenting  Mrs.  Vearing  with  flowers  when  she  set  out 
from  home ;  but  after  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
perturbation,  she  was  feeling  relieved  by  the  jms- 
pect  of  to-morrow's  conference,  and  the  relief  found 
expression  in  buying  a  bunch  of  violets  and  giving  them 
to  Mrs.  Vearing. 
"  What  a  dellcidus  smell  of  spring  I "    said  Mrs. 

Vearing.  as  Georgina  entered  the  Parish  Room.    "  Oh 

it's  violets.    How  sweet  I  " 
Georgina,  with  a  smile,  said  :  "  They're  for  you.    I 

know  you  like  them.    They  caught  my  eye  as  I  cam^ 

past  Merriman's." 
"  How  tovely  of  you  I    I  adore  them.    But  it's  just 

like  you,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham." 
Through  the  room  went  a  murmuring  echo  to  the 

efiect  that  it  was  just  like  Mrs.  Bonham  to  buy  violeU 

and  give  them  to  somebody  who  adored  them.    Only 

Miss  Tniefitt  snified  :  her  sni£f  meant  "  Who  wouldn't 

bay  violets  if  threepence  meant  no  more  to  them  than 

it  does  to  Mrs.  Bonham  ?  " 
Mrs.  Bonham,  however,  heard  only  the  murmur  and 

not  the  sniff.    She  took  oft  her  coat  and  rejoined  Mrs. 

Vearing,  feeling  as  if  she  had  done  something  rather 

nice,  and  trying  to  look  as  if  she  thought  she  hadn't. 

Mrs.  Vearing  presented  her  with  an  enormous  pair 
of  scissors. 

"  They're  running  short  at  the  chemise  table,"  she 
said,  "  and  I've  kept  the  txesh  roU  of  calico  for  you. 
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You  cat  them  ao  nrach  better  tlun  I  do."  L>  •  lower 
TOfceihe  added:  "  When  they've  tU  got  ttlldiif  igita, 
there  ■  nmething  I  want  to  ipeak  to  you  about." 

I'm  lure  I  don't."  Georgtoa  spoke  more  tondly 
than  wa»  her  wont.  Then  the  too  dropped  her  voice 
murmnrhig:  "All  right." 

pe  hro  conspirators  proceeded  to  discuss  chemises 
Md  their  measurements,  Mrs.  Vearing  helping  to  undo 
the  frMh  roU  of  unbleached  caUco.  and  Georgina  busy 
with  the  scissors :  then,  when  presently  the  tongues 
at  the  Ubks  were  busy,  they  again  became  tov-voiced 
and  confidential. 
"WeU,  whatisit?  •  Georgina  aaked. 
Mrs.  Vearing  gave  a  cautious  glance  at  the  nearest 
UUe ;  it  was  the  knickerbocker  table. 

"  You  know  Mrs.  Robinson  is  leaving  Stottleham  I 
vappoK  ? " 

Georgina  nodded,  partly  from  caution,  partly  be- 
cause she  had  a  pin  in  her  mouth. 

Mrs.  Vearing  gave  a  glance  round  the  tables.  Scraps 
of  conversation  emerged  from  the  blurred  hum  of  the 
voices. 

"— a  goW  band  round  the  two  that  stick  out.  and 
IwM  to  take  her  back  in  three  months."  "  --qttiu 
good  enough— ninepence  three-farthings  and  washes 

^  f  [5,:"  "  ~^  *=°'^'*  P"*  "P  *itl»  it  »ny  kmger 
and  told  her  so  and  she  said  ..  ."  "  -jellies  beauU- 
luuy.    I  had  the  receipt  from  a  friend  in  Yorkshire  " 

in  I,  ?*  ^°*'"  "^^  **"•  bearing,  "who  to  put 
m  her  place.  *^ 

It  was  Geoigina's  turn  to  glance  round  the  tables  • 
Her  glance  was  one  not  so  much  of  caution  as  of 
scrutmy :  it  paused  momentarily  here  and  there  in  its 
sarvey. 
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Mis  Bonham  paused  in  her  cuttine     ••  t^„         . 
Mrs.  RoWnson's  on  the  rnm„„-+l      •   ",      "*  "«  see  I 

"  Well,  couldn't  we  put  Mts  Dirt.  «„  tv. 

and  make  Miss  DebenhamTld?    No  „?" '"'^•"•* 
-at  least  it's  absurd  tfthey  3^^°  ""*'  ^  ''^ct 

have  been™at  theTad  of  T'^l  ^  '"«^*  *» 
of  Miss  Potdeb^!"  '  ««htgowns  instead 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought— Mr«  m=,m. 
seems  so  pleasant "  ""•  Markham  always 

confidence  of  course."  *°^*'  ™«— "» 

"  What  a  worry  they  are  I" 

in  a  rush  Of  whispers     '•Shr;-4^"7*"^^«'t«»» 
married  womSSd  bel^ jJl    *  ^°^  ^^^  ^«'  « 

oJ^.  SX^  '*^-  '^°'^-^^."  ob^rved 

boZ^^ti'  ever  '^t?!  'h"  ^h^k*  "°'^''  "^  »- 
head.  AndsofewL^.  vrv^^^y^*  «»*  *»  sUy 
«ew  resign."  Mrs.  Veanng  sighed.    "_s^ 

^   Mrs.  Bonham  continued  to  cut  for  about  half  a 
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minute  in  reflective  silence  •   th«n  =».     ^        .       " 
and  put  down  the  sc^    '      *°  ^  '*"PP^  ^^ 

sa^'^myn^^'  "^  'y^'^  altogether?"    she 

these  yJanT'  '**  "«^«--been  like  that-aU 
"  I  don't  see  any  other  wav  "  w~   u    i. 

"of  not  giving  offLe-JtSt  ^l  "*^  '**''• 
"  I  believe  you're  St  "M«v       "^  ""^y-" 

believe  you  are     Dear  Mn. SJ^'  ^*^""«  ^^'  "I 

such  g«id  iSs  "  •  ^"^'  y°"  'l^ays  have 

-ItTw^tT^^.ty^-^'^^^;  ^^  ^ 

over  the  room  inonWnl  ^    ^      *  ^"^  *°"«  •  and  all 

what  was^  ^SstZlZ  X^'  "°"<^-^ 
violets?  "«™s  latest  idea.    Did  it  outdo  the 

"  Wr^'  J"""'^^'  """^^d  -"^tisfied 
We  win  discuss  it  some  other  timT^"      t,     . 
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to  tea  with  me  and  kt  us  talk  the  tabks  out  I  "  but 
Mrs.  Bonham  was  obdurate ;  she  had  promised  Donie 
to  be  home  by  half-past  four,  and  she  never  disappointed 
Dorrie. 

"Another  day,"  Georgina  said,  "Thursday  or 
Friday  if  you  like.    To-morrow  I  am  engaged." 

Mrs.  Vearing,  disappointed  but  subdued,  for  s!v,  felt 
that  against  Mrs.  Bonham's  decision  there  was  no 
appeal,  grasped  at  Thursday,  and  turned  down  the 
High  Street,  somewhat  consoled,  to  unbosom  herself 
to  the  Vicar  and  to  put  her  violets  in  water.  They 
were  already  beginning  to  flag. 

Mrs.  Bonham,  taking  her  way  up  the  street,  was 
calmly  content  in  the  consciousness  of  a  satisfactory 
afternoon.    She  had  been  kind  to  Mrs.  Vearing  and 
pleasant  to  the  many  members  of  the  Guild  who  had 
clustered  round  her  after  the  meeting  and  offered  to 
help  her  on  with  her  coat :  she  had  given  good  advice 
and  had  shown  herself  to  be  top  dog  in  general  capa- 
biUty.    Mrs.  Bonham  did  not  make  use  of  the  term 
top  dog,  nor  did  she  analyse  the  various  small  tribu- 
taries which  composed  the  stream  of  her  content; 
but  a  general  sense  of  top-doggishness  inspired  her 
mood  and  gave  a  briskness  to  her  mental  demeanour. 
She  walked    slowly,  for  the    High  Street  stoped 
upwards,  and  the  spring  air,  sweet  and  soft,  was  a 
little  exhausting.    Moreover  she  had  plenty  of  time. 
H^-past  four  she  had  said  to  Dorrie,  and  it  was  not 
much  past  the  quarter.    Otherwise  she  would  have 
hurried  in  spite  of  the  spring  languor :  she  would  have 
reached  home  panting  rather  than  disappoint  Dorrie. 
Dorrie  came  first  with  her,  before  everything  and 
everybody.    Her  strongest  desire  was  to  be  first  with 
Dorrie,    She  thought  she  was  first— she  was  sure  of  it. 
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Nevertheless  there  was  a  little  secret  unadmitted 
doubt  which,  inadmissible,  was  also  better  untested, 
a  little  tiny  shadow  of  a  doubt  lest  Dorrie,  should 
Georgina  be  a  few  minutes  late,  might  not  be  so 
dreadfully  disappointed  after  all.  Not  that  she 
questioned  Dorrie's  devotion  to  her,  or  the  warmth 
of  Dorrie's  welcome ;  but  Don  :  was  always  h^py 
when  Nurse  was  there,  and  Nurse  of  course  was  ther« 
— Nurse  was  always  there.  It  was  a  distinctly  agree- 
able thought  that  Dr.  Rayke  was  coming  on  the 
morrow  to  arrange  the  paving  of  the  way  for  Nurse's 
abdication. 

Arrived  at  home  Dorrie,  in  answer  to  Georgina's 
call,  came  rushing  to  greet  her.  Dorrie's  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Had  a  nice  afternoon,  darling  ?  " 

"  'Lightful." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Playing  with  Nurse." 

"  You're  getting  rather  big  now  to  play  with 
Nurse." 

They  went  hand  in  hand  to  the  drawing-room,  whei« 
there  was  a  mingled  smell  of  hyacinths  and  polished 
floor.  It  was  "  turning  out "  day  for  the  drawing- 
room,  and  everything  was  at  high-water  mark  of 
cleanliness  and  order. 

"  Rather  too  big.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Mrs, 
Bonham. 

"  I'm  not  'normous,"  Dorrie  said  with  a  little  pucker 
of  the  brows. 

"  Not  enormous,  no,  I  know."  Mrs.  Bonham  smiled. 
"  But  too  big  to  play  with  Nurse.  It's  only  babies 
who  play  with  nurses.  You  don't  want  to  stay  a 
baby,  do  you,  Dorrie  ?  " 
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Bonham'scS  W^,*  °*  ^T^  »^<=°««n«  to  Mrs. 
<•  ck  "  •      *f°w  land  of  Cook  I  "      ^^ 

"  Si"''"  ".*^  "  '='^  fo'  Unci  R^iie  " 
How  ever  did  she— whv  shn.,M   ^       ^ 
for  Uncle  Rayke  ^^^^^^  "^"^  she  suppose  it  was 

"?ei;C-!!!^^'^- 

was  outrageous  oro^jT^^  I  l^  ^-  ^y^'  i* 
granted.  :^d  partiy^caiSl ^^'/"fr  ^  *«t  for 
came  in  with  thTtea-Say       ^       '  ^  P"l°«nnaid. 

kno^caui'l'SS'so"   n^^^'"  ^^  "^^    "I 
"  rn.  n,>^^rdo~-.t  ^^^^r''  ^-ny  '  " 

si»e^h:d"5SeS^£^^f^^^  not  know.  When 
«nted  her'Jomp^en^'^^^  g^?! *f  '  ^  h«i  pre- 
and  stated  that  die  wonMK.iT.  *°""^  employer 
as  to  whether  G.lawZl?  ^''^^  ''^  infoniation 
she  had  never  got  SI  W^  ^''^'  «»^'  «*<=..  and 
stood  .br  GlaTs  ^iST  °*  "^J'^'^^  ^^^^^^  G. 
moment  her  thoih?^^ '"  ^''^-  ««*  at  the 
name  and  intenrulHer   T,""**^  ^'*^  book's 

occurred  to  Mrs.  fii^tTatry  ^*  "^  "»* 
cake  made  "  the  dl^  h^  »  *  '=™^*  "^^  sultana 
in  the  mind  of  Se  Wt^  ^^^^^tably  associaS 
Rayke  on  the  day  a^^"^  ^*?  *^  ""^^^t  of  Dr. 

twoaudtwot.e;L;;^,--;^^^^o^p. 
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I  impertinence  on  the  part  of  Cook  to  make  the  same 
smiple  calculation,  and  especiaUy  to  bring  out  the 
result  as  four :  if  Cook  did  presume  to  tackle  nmnerical 
problems,  she  should  at  least  have  the  grace  to  abstain 
from  collect  sohitions.  Of  course  there  was  no  reason 
why  every  inmate  of  the  kitchen  should  not  know 
that  Dr.  Rayke  was  coming  to  tea ;  it  was  a  quite 
oidmary  and  fairly  frequent  occurrence ;  nevertheless 
It  somehow  annoyed  Mrs.  Bonham  that  what  was  by 
her  unstated  should,  ■  /  her  ho..^hold.  be  taken  for 
I  granted. 

-I  think  Gladys  is  a  pretty  name."  Dorrie  went  on. 
Don  t  you,  Mummy  ?  " 
"  Yes.  very."  said  Georgina  absently. 
"  It's  ahnost  prettier  than  Cook  is.    But  Cook's 
rathw  prett5^-the  top  part  of  her.    She  sings  too- 
'  mce  long  songs." 

Janet  had  left  the  room  and  Mrs.  Bonham  poured 

I  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea.  considering  in  her  mind  how 

to  escape  from  the  Scylk  of  Nurse  without  foundering 

on  the  Charybdis  of  Cook.    Dorrie.  unanswered,  pi^^ 

ceeded  to  cnticize  Charybdis. 

,      "Only  she's  too  fat.    She  comes  out  like  you 
f  Mumniy.  but  she  doesn't  go  in  again.    It  looks  nicer 
to  go  m  again,  don't  you  think  so,  Mummy  ? " 
Geor^a  answered  at  last.    "Darling."  she  said. 
I  thmk  you've  talked  enough  about  Cook  " 
Dorrie  accepted  the  suggestion :  she  at  once  aban- 
aoned  Cook. 
JMe^ar^J^urs^..  she  began,  but  G«,rgina  in- 

"I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  cake  if  you  sit  down 
quietty  and  don't  make  crumbs  on  the  carpet,  and 
then  I'll  read  to  you," 
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nwH?*  ^?^  **"  "***  »PP«>ve  of  eating  between 
meals  and  Dorrie  had  alieadv  had  w  Vl.       «*"««» 

and  it  was  difficJf  ^steerS  ^^^  '^  "^^ 


CHAPTER   V 
T<>.MORRow  came;  and  also  Dr.  Rayke 

He  came  almost  to  the  minute,  at  four-fifteen  and 
^  pnnctuahty  was  a  blessing  inasmuch  ^A^ 

Would  he  understand  ^er  all  ?  This  was  thp  h»if 
fonnulated  doubt  that  disturbed  her  A  mantiSS' 
ment  was  sounder  than  a  woman'.,  '?."*°^J™«- 
generally  speaking-more  reS^^StiU^t^r^t; 
tlungs  that  men  somehow  didn't  see^  to  ^'Lll 
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and  outs  of :  Geoigina  was  not  sure  that  her  i>i«««t 
P«plexity  was  not  one  of  them.    A^ifle'St 

nOght  be  dtfScult  to  make  him  see  tlTpoir*     K-i 
Oh,  there  was  the  beU  and  here  he  waTl    ' 
He  came  m  with  the  kind  smile  she  was  arr,,.tn™-j 

a  smaU  bunch  of  orchids.    He  grew  orchids  for  T. 
purpose  of  studying  them  '  ^ 

iJ^T^J^^  °*  '^'    ^'^  «"•  Bonham.    Would 

delicate.  throat— she  knew  it  was 

ttroats  as  right  as  rain,  and  it's  a  real  spring  day-! 
what  one  imagines  at  least  as  spring.  iKe  vS^ 
seldom  get  it,  do  we  ?  "  *^ 

indl27   *"""""•"    *^    ^•«^'''    "^«^    seldom 

She  tolJ  herself  that  it  was  absurd  to  be  nervous 

but  was  nervous  nevertheless.    Supposinrhe^dr?; 

understand?     thought    her    difficS^  tt^'^'^d 

tt«n  ♦w/  f  ?^  "^'^^  *^«  "''^bids,  arranging 

^•^  way  and  that.    She  did  not  quite' know  C 

"How's  Dorrie  ?  "  asked  Rayke 

She  could  not  take  the  lead  he  gave  her  for  Tan.f 

ma  minute  or  two  now.  would  be  comfa^l/^'th 

tt»  tea;  and  to  begin  and  then  be  intemiptS 
no.  she  must  wait.  *"i«xuptea  .  ,  , 

.   2 
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So  she  said  Dorrie  was  all  right,  and  then— once 
more — ^what  wonderful  things  orchids  were. 

Mrs.  Vearing,  could  she  have  seen  her  now,  would 
have  marvelled.  This  was  not  the  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
she  knew,  of  calm  and  assured  demeanour,  not  the 
Mrs.  Bonham  admired  of  Stottleham.  Nor  was  this, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Dr.  Rayke's  Mrs.  Bonham,  nor 
indeed  Georgina's  own  Mrs.  Bonham :  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  spurious  Mrs.  Bonham,  the  product  of  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  unexampled  hitherto, 
and,  presumably,  never  to  occur  again.  And  in  all  the 
concatenation,  the  one  item  which  made  Georgina 
nervous  was  the  doubt,  arising  just  before  his  ring 
at  the  bell,  as  to  whether  Dr.  Rayke  would — could 
understand. 

How  absurd  of  her  to  doubt  I  how  foolish  I  how— 
when  you  came  to  think  of  it— how  unworthy  I  For 
of  course  be  understood.  It  really  had  been  positively 
disloyal  of  her,  a  lack  of  imderstanding  on  her  own 
part,  ever  to  have  questioned  the  capacity  of  his  com- 
prehension. This  was  the  substance  of  the  mood, 
of  the  tide  of  reaction  which  followed  close  upon  the 
period  of  nervous  doubt. 

For  over  his  first  cup  of  tea,  at  the  scone  stage, 
before  ever  the  cake  was  even  cut.  Dr.  Rayke 
mastered  the  situation,  with  all  its  complexities 
and  its  resulting  problem.  Munching  cake — and  the 
cake  was  excellent,  one  of  Cook's  triumphs — he  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy,  recapitulated  the  position,  and 
emphasized  the  salient  points.  Finally,  smoking  a 
cigarette  by  the  open  window  (Georgina  did  not  like 
smoke  in  the  drawing-room,  but  the  situation  was 
unusual  and  important,  and  the  window  was  open ; 
she  begged  the  Doctor  to  smoke  and  not  to  retire  to 
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the  djning-room  to  do  it),  smoking  by  the  open 
window,  looking  out  on  the  green  spring  lawn,  on  the 
crocuses  in  the  neat  beds  dying  ofi  and  the  dafiodils 
coming  on.  Dr.  Rayke  propounded  his  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  vas  at  this  point  that  Georgina's  mood  changed 
once  again,  that  the  tide  of  her  relief  and  confidence 
received  a  check.  She  was  not  nervous  any  more,  but 
the  elation  provided  by  her  friend's  comprehending 
friendliness  was  damped:  frankly,  she  did  not  like 
his  solution.  At  first  sight,  at  first  hearing,  all  that 
was  contumacious  in  her  kicked  against  his  solution. 
She  was  half  inclined  to  break  in  upon  his  calm  elabora- 
tion of  the  solution  with  "  Oh,  if  that's  all  you've  got 
to  suggest,  you  may  as  well  let  it  alone.  I  could  do 
as  well  as  tkat  without  you." 

But  she  did  not  break  in ;  her  conception  of  Dr. 
Rayke's  conception  of  her  stood  between  her  annoy- 
ance and  its  manifestation,  supported  by  her  concep- 
tion of  herself,  a  conception  strongly  imbued  with  the 
dear  Mrs.  Bonham  of  Mrs.  Vearing.  So,  having  in 
contemplation  a  wholesale  measure  of  reform,  she 
listened,  downcast  but  discreet,  to  a  scheme  of  com- 
promise. For  Dr.  Rayke's  solution  was  a  compromise. 
In  the  event  she  perceived  and  acknowledged  that  he 
was  justified,  but  in  the  suggestion  she  found  him 
tiresome,  inefficient,  disappointing. 

This  was  at  the  first  blush,  and — a  little — at  the 
second ;  but  as  he  rounded  up  his  plan  and  elaborated 
its  tactics,  as  he  crossed  his  t's  with  caution,  and 
carefully  dotted  his  i's,  Mrs.  Bonham  too  became 
gradually  rounded  up:  gradually  the  vexation  was 
subtracted  from  her  disappointment  and  the  disap- 
pointment itself  merged  in  reluctant  appreciation. 
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dominion  to^  J^^^^r^  f^  «*'*«  «"« 
'*»>*  <>«  totodwSd^i  ^  *?*  °'  •*"*^  None 
2r  attitude  o^NiSS^eS^r  ^utTu^^  ^  "' 
Jonger  to  be  Vnr^ .  «  !■""«=•    »ut  Nune  was  no 

Hannah  was  iTcStS,^        '^  "?""*  **  H*"""*- 

<"l*»nacy.  There  wM^nrL-  *^"  "PPJ'Wed  its 
the  part  of  Dom>  rNl^'.""^"  ^  ^^  «« 
1«  there;  andwlL'SoSt;^'"  P^f"-^^'^  '^^ 
the  nurservstoveni«.  »!/   T^  ^'^^  accustomed  to 

duTof  teacl£j.^"*N^*'°°  ^'^'^  """  ^ 
housemaid  of  tt;^r^  "7  *°  l^P^^d"  the 
superseded  h«  =  i.*^^^  '  ^°^^'  ™  her  turn    be 

thankkss  ani  tfco^SoSS^JTl?  ^n^  ^ 
"'Ed^  ^'^Nuxse  out^tli^oi'^-^' 

he,^S»mrlTSnf----- 
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^!!^."^J'T'^  "•**•"•    Awoidortwoof 
•dvfcel    What's  that?    Why.  nothing  at  aU  " 

On  tte  contraiy.  it's  very  mucK-everything." 
mnnnured  Mrs.  Bonham.  ^^^ 

"Beades  you  know  if.  a  pleasuit  to  lerve  yoo." 
♦h~:  7*"J  « T?  ?"  »PPn>»ch.  to  th«  gate,  turned 
there,  took  o£f  his  hat  and  waved  to  her.  ^^ 

What  a  frirad  he  wasi  what  a  kind  and  hetoful 
friend  I  Geoigina,  relieved  in  her  mind,  and  elated  in 
her  mood  went  back  into  the  house  to  reflect  on  the 
openmg  of  the  campaign. 


CHAPTER  VI 

D«  Rayke  returned  home,  if  not  exactly  elated  vet 
wen  content.    He  had  told  Mrs.  Bonham  that  it^ 

truth.  He  didnotmmd  giving  advice;  he  ratheVliked  it  • 
«nd  advice  was  what  she  usuaUy  asked  of  him.  More^ 
over,  m  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  giving  it,  he  Z 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  would  bclLM,  Se 
was  a  sensible  woman,  a  woman  who.  if  she  had  not 

i^w'll  ^  *^~*^  '^^^  '»'  constructive 
WMonmg  had  at  any  rate  the  capacity  for  foUowing 
^^u^ted^aigument  when  the  sequence  was  p3 

He  was  used  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Bonham  as  a  capable 
woman,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  be  i-  .agnized  «  hS 
gmde  phdosopher  and  friend.  There  were  thi  fa 
Sto^ham  who  said  he  would  not  have  been  iSiJ 
to  add  to  these  parts,  so  succasfully  played,  the  wrt 
of  husband.    But  they  were  wrong.  **  ^'  "*  »«« 
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There  had  indeed  been  «  time,  three  yean  aco  now, 
about  fifteen  months  after  he  bad  come  to  settle  down 
in  Stottleham,  when  he  had  climbed  up  on  to  the  fence 
endodng  the  esUte  of  matrimony  and  considered  the 
attractions  of  that  estate.  There  had  been  a  period 
when  he  had  wobbled,  when,  indeed,  the  angk  of  his 
predilection  had  inclined  towards  the  enclosure ;  but 
finally  he  had  pulled  himself  upright  and  descended 
on  the  single  side. 

The  past  spoke  to  him  and  he  listened  to  its  voice. 
For  he  had  a  past ;  not  lurid  or  guilty  or  disgraceful, 
but  flat  with  the  flatness  of  the  commonplace.    When 
Mrs.  KAylce  died,  he  had  said  to  himself :    "  Never 
again ; "   and  the  utterance  was  not  a  vow  of  con- 
stancy but  of  caution,  inspired  not  by  sentiment  but 
•atiety.    Mrs.  Raylce  had  been  insufferably  dull :   it 
was  her  only  fault,  but  a  fault  which  had  saturated 
manied   life   with   cheerlessness.     And   yet   before 
marriage  Rayke  had  thought  her  charming;   pretty 
to  look  at— which  she  was;   docile,  which  she  also 
was;    interesting,  which  she  was  not.    Her  intelli- 
gence had  been  swamped  by  her  docility,  and  the 
Doctor,  to  whom  the  clinging  and  the  docile  aspects  of 
womanhood  were  ideaUy  the  most  desirable,  had  in 
practice  been  hoist  with  his  own  petard.    For  Mrs. 
Rayke  had  clung  persistently,  and  with  persistence 
had  been  docile ;  so  docile  that  a  master  mind  had 
no  means  of  manifestation,  and  there  was  never  an 
occasion  on  which  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  argument 
superiority  ol;  judgment  or  opinion.    She  was,  in  fact, 
in  respect  of  feminine  virtues  not  only  all  his  fancy 
had  painted  her,  but  immensely  more.    It  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  immensity  which  had  helped  to 
bring  him  down  on  the  solitary  side  of  the  fence. 
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Geoi«iM  Bonhun  appeared  to  be  an  eminent^ 
•entible  woman;  but  then  to  had  Marian  Rayke 
before  the  name  of  Rayke  had  followed  that  of  Marian. 
It  was  pleaiant  to  go  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Bonham  and 
very  pleuint  to  penuade  her  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking.  It  was  pleasant  to  entertain  Mrs.  Bonham 
at  tea  at  his  own  house,  with  one  or  two  other  friends 
to  satisfy  convention.  But  how  would  it  be  to  have 
Mrs.  Bonham,  not  coming  occasionally  to  tea,  not 
mingled  with  other  company,  but  always  there,  un- 
diluted, ready,  waiting,  for  tea  ?  and  needing,  perhaps, 
no  persuasion  of  argument  to  bring  her  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  but  uniformly  ready  to  agree  with  anything 
and  everything  he  might  say  ?  To  experiment,  with 
experience  behind  him,  would  be  rash.  Rayke,  in 
shokl,  was  too  much  abraid  of  his  own  dominance  to 
risk  the  result  of  its  daily  influence. 

He  need  not  have  been  afraid.  Georgina  was  a 
woman  whom  marriage  made  less,  not  more  amenable. 
Daily  companionship  with  the  Doctor  would  daily  have 
diminished  his  domination  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned :  a  certain  distance  was  essential  to  any  en- 
chantment in  her  view.  Dorrie's  father,  now  that  he 
was  dead,  was  by  her  revered ;  while  he  was  alive,  he 
had  annoyed  her  by  continually  getting  into  debt  and 
expecting  her  to  get  him  out.  She  was  wont  to  speak, 
in  all  good  faith,  of  her  loss  as  a  blighting  sorrow, 
whereas  the  independence  of  widowhood  had  braced 
her ;  and  to  say,  believing  it,  that  her  life  with  dear 
Theodore  had  been  one  of  unbroken  harmony,  for- 
getting the  many  rifts  within  the  lute  which  had  not 
only  made  the  music  of  marriage  frequently  mute,  but 
sometimes  discordant. 
But,  unconscious  of  any  discrepancy  between  facta 
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of  living  in  a  se^Lr^K     ^"*'-    ^ith  the  hak 

the  pros  and  cons  of  ah  am.iT  ^  ?  '  "***  considered 
•fe.infact.itwastroK^l'"'^^^^^-    ^'^ 
«^«lu«ibeenamomrto^,J''^'«^*'"-    F«' 
movement,  an  imperceptible  tJTS.'  ^  *^  «*"*^* 
precipitated  Rayte  on  to  rt^'  ^"Wna  could  have 
fence.    She  had  ^T  tt '^""''^''"y  «de  of  the 
"Stress  of  ite  emXs    rTX""*  *=T^  «^'*  was 
blundered  into  it  Jd'^as'^S'  ^"  *^'  "^^  '^'^• 
GeoiSina's  mercy  "**  moment's  and 

would  have  provided  thTn^    1    .*°  '^'^  '»™.  he 
Mrs.  B^yt^bJ^^  ^^^^  '"  accepta^,^ 
-df-^steem ;  S^^'t^tt^  ^':^^  "^"^  ^ 
not  recur ;  and  the  cerSytrS  T *'  '*  ^"" 
m  the  stability  and  coSrt  oVS?  ^f  ""^^^^ 
was  not  used  to  consid^  ^^k?*«^    ^he 
mterested  in  them  and  dMr^*^-  f"'*'*™*'  was  not 
Of  past  phases  T^cotie "f ^C*  *^  *^"»«=« 
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attitude,  not  displeasiflg.    And  this  was   »  ■>♦,♦»    / 
•<W«  which  she 'Sltix.lJSorbll'**'  "' 


CHAPTER   VII 

Possibly  Mrs.  Bonham  did  not  dr«am  of  it  herself 

^Z^orZZ  tT  '*"""«  ^'^  -tives  SS 
norZT,^^       *^  °"«^*  °*  '"='•  ideas ;  she  was 

h,rirf^'  J^'^P^'  "°  ^«^  great  depths  to  pl^T 
but.  profound  or  shaUow,  her  devotion  toDMrieT™; 
down  to  the  nethennost  part  of  her.  and  w^^eT 
recognued  but  determining  agent  ill  the  i^^;^- 
of  hei  plans  and  conduct  course 

ty,ir^  ^  "°*  "^  *°  '»«'"*"  in  so  many  worts 
that  she  remained  a  widow  in  order  that  there  ZS 
be  nobody  to  interft^  between  herlJdS^W 
such  was  the  fact  She  was  willing.^Cli 
to«ahn<«t  eager  for  Dr.  Ra^^'ad^'^fSS 

of  t  fnend.  offered  with  the  courtJv  a^nTZZ!: 
^ti.whichRayke-sdemean^wSsSVa:t^' 

^C^  ^"  ^  '«*^-  which.rSe  moSn 
ahusband  aught  take  on  a  tone  of  author^  Tw 
heart,  instinctively,  she  knew  that  TSte  m^T 
"Westions  whid.  to  her  seemed  advL  tobZ^! 
advantage.  d»  wouW  throw  him  JZ  .^^' 
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to  the  wind ;  a  comparatively  easy  matter  in  their 
present  position,  but  bristling  with  controversies  and 
mconveniences,  were  Rayke  not  only  an  inmate  of  her 
house,  but  legally  its  master.  In  her  heart  was  the 
determmation  that  Dorrie's  interests  should  come 
before  aU  else:  in  her  heart  was  the  conviction  that 
the  only  certain  way  to  safeguard  them  was  to  share 
Uer  authonty  with  none.  Consciously  she  had  not 
admitted  aU  this  into  her  consideration  of  the  offer 
which  Rayke  would  have  made  her  had  she  deemed  it 
expedient  that  the  offer  should  be  made ;  but  all  this 
was  present  nevertheless  in  her  emotional,  if  not  in 
her  mental  view  and  formed  the  deciding  factor  It 
loomed  enormously  larger  than  the  sentimental  element 
which  gave  colour  and  interest  to  her  friendship  with 
Rayke. 

That  element,  never  impulsively  disturbing  had 
become  in  the  last  three  years  ever  more  comfortably 
calm :  the  liquid  warmth  of  sentiment  had  jellied  into 
a  firm  mould  of  friendship.  Rayke's  presence  did 
not  make  Georgina's  heart  beat  faster  than  did  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Vearing,  though  it  beat  more  pleasur- 
ably  She  did  not  forget  nor  want  to  foi^et  nor  want 
Rayke  to  forget  that  he  was  a  man  and  she  a  woman, 
but  she  had  no  more  desire  to  arouse  adoration  than 
she  had  to  render  it. 

She  had  told  Mrs.  Vetuing  that  she  should  never 
marry  again  because  of  dear  Theodore,  and  Mrs 
Veanng  was  impressed  by  dear  Mrs.  Bonham's  con- 
stancy as  fully  as  was  Mrs.  Bonham  herself.  Neither 
of  them  knew-at  least  Mrs.  Vearing  did  not  know 
and  Georgina  did  not  recognize-that  it  was  not  dea^ 
TTieodore,  but  Dorrie.  who  had  held  Dr.  Rayke  and 
his  contingencies  at  aim's  length. 
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It  was  part  of  Mrs.  Vearing's  success  as  a  friend  that 
she  never  did  know  anything  about  Geoigina  that 
Georgina  did  not  herself  recognize  :  it  made  her  what 
Georgina  caUed  sympathetic,  and  it  had  the  result  of 
causing  Geoigina  to  confide  in  her.  She  consulted 
Rayke,  but  confided  in  Mrs.  Vearing.  And  as  Rayke 
to  Mrs.  Bonham,  so  was  Mrs.  Bonham  to  Mrs.  Vearing. 
while  as  Mrs.  Vearing  to  Mrs.  Bonham,  so  was  the 
Vicar  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Vearing  consulted  Mrs.  Bonham 
and  confided  in  her  husband,  who  looked  upon  her  as 
a  model  of  feminine  intuition.  He,  in  his  turn,  con- 
sulted her,  drinking  in  her  ideas  as  to  parish  activities, 
and,  needing  a  confidant  on  subjects  purely  masculine, 
confided  in  Rayke. 

So  that  these  four  people,  if  they  did  not  square 
the  circle,  circled  a  square ;  and  of  the  square  Rayke 
was  the  vital  point,  the  alpha  and  omega.  From  him 
wisdom,  natural  to  his  manhood  and  devebped  and 
increased  by  his  London  experience,  was  transmitted 
to  Mrs.  Bonham ;  from  Mrs.  Bonham  it  was  passed 
on  to  Mrs.  Vearing,  from  Mrs.  Vearing  to  the  Vicar ; 
and  through  the  Vicar  was  returned,  unrecognized  and 
unrecognizable,  in  the  forms  of  questions  or  remarks, 
to  Rayke.  And  as  the  four  friends  were  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  Stottleham  society,  Rayke  may  be  said 
to  have  coloured  the  ideas  of  Stottleham. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  custom,  with  the  un- 
written laws  and  the  unnoted  traditions  of  the  four, 
that  on  the  day  after  Rayke  had  been  to  tea  with 
Mrs.  Bonham,  Mrs.  Bonham  should  go  to  tea  with  Mis. 
Vearing. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

want  toleuX  VeS..  f^f  «"^f«  «»«t  she  would 

tion  with  Dr^alnt  7T  °'  "^^  *=°"^'^*^- 
had  as  vet  m=^  *°  *^*  consultation    she 

"aa  as  yet  maae  no  communication  to  Mr»  v     • 
her  confidences  were  almost  XZ^i^-Jf^J 
It  was  this  partial  reserve  whkKa^  h  J^  •    '^*- 

K^ooi.      •    w  ''^^""g  s  admiration  and  esteom  •  *i. 
"Teaches  m  Mrs.  Bonham'c cj  esieem .   the 

the  mo.  honoured^^ToU^^r  ""^^  "^  *^ 

«Jm.  ThenervousnJoSytSv^  T!°^^"y 
^  was  never  nervous  SlS^'^i^^r'- 
Vearmg  always  understood  her^n*  f^^'  "  **"• 
difficulties  or  a*  »„!r  .  P^*"*  "*  ^w  and  her 

decide  as  well  as  totnJS.  X;^^  ^^^  to 
of  authority  to  feel  nervou^       ^"^  *«>  *"«  of  a  sense 

The  confidence  would  come  first    for  TV.^      . 
Nurse  and  the  nuraerv  ffn„»™    ^  ^"*  ">d 

*"  outweighed  ^^*^^*  was  soon  to  be 
Mrs.  Mari  and  SS^uv  ^  «'«<=eptibilities  of 
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workers.  It  was  only  design  as  yet ;  fuU  blown  and 
detemiined  and  therefore  meet  for  confidence,  but  not 
yet  consolidated  in  action. 

After  Rayke  had  gone  on  the  previous  evening. 
Geoigma  had  not  felt  herself  prepared  to  teckfe 
Nurse,  and  Nurse  must  be  tackled  before  anything 
wassaidtoDorrie.  She  wanted  to  think  things  over! 
to  map  out  plainly  the  plan  of  the  contemplated 
campa^.  That  same  evening  was  too  soon  to  take 
P«weedings ;  and  the  next  morning-well,  the  morning 
was  not  a  good  time.  Evening  was  the  time;  you 
went  to  bed  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  and  got  up 
the  next  morning  on  the  other  side.  That  evenin/ 
aftMkaving  the  Vicarage-no,  after  Dorrie  had  gone 
to  bed,  she  would  tackle  Nurse.  And  before  the 
evening  was  the  afternoon,  with  confidences,  discus- 
si<m,  deasions.    The  day  was  big  with  importance 

Mrs.  Vearing  was  waiting  for  her  friend  in  a  drawing- 
room,  the  general  effect  of  which  was  pink  chintz  and 
white  mushn  curtains.  The  frills  on  the  curtains  be- 
tokened an  aspect-if  not  the  main  aspect-of  JIrs 
Vearmg.  She  was  a  soft,  fair  and  slender  woman" 
mchned  to  dainty  tastes  and  with  a  love  of  prettiness! 
^pnroed  muslin  would  have  expressed  her,  and  though 
she  did  not  often  wear  it  on  her  physical  frame- 
because  of  the  washing-the  astral  woman  of  her  was 
constantly  garmented  in  its  inner  significance 

"Dear  Mre.  Bonham,"  she  said  when  Georgiiia  came 
in.  I  have  been  waiting  and  expecting  you  since  half- 
past  three. '    It  was  now  ten  minutes  to  four. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Vearing,"  said  Georgina.  "  you  know  I 
always  Ue  down  after  Imich,  and  then-*xcept  on 
Gmld  days-have  Dwrie  with  me  for  an  hour." 
I  know  yon  are  a  model  mothar,  but  I  thought— 
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S^Stif'T  *•  *«^"y*fraid  of  something  happen. 
u«  to  prevent  your  coming."  """Bu^ppen- 

..V     i^^       "  ®  *****  outside  to^ay  " 
^^dontthinkthearbourisdamp?^.  questioned 

if  1?V^  L*^*  '""'*  ^"^  *»' "  a"  the  morning.    But 
rZ^^T"  ''^"^^-  ^'" Mrs.  BonhaiT-!:-" 

stiU  tlSr^'  *^°11«^  "'^y  ^^  '^  frfends  for  years 
stui  addressed  each  other  a«  "  v«,  »    t^  J"=«», 

tHat  the  request  carried  with  it  a  sueL^tinr,  tw   v 

w^i^  toT?'""*'^«"-    HM«^nham 
w,T„«r^        "*  Georgina.  the  intimation  of  her 

not  De  forced  or  even  invited  byj&s  Vearin^  whlT 

ait^to**^;^^'  :^'^  *  '"°'»«'t'«  "flection. 
SofS^^^'"-  The  term  arbour  was  ch^ 
teratac  of  Mrs.  Vearing  and  not  at  aU  of  the  retort 
to  which  she  proposed  to  take  her  friend:  ft  waX 

£^sra?u"Ssrti^-bS.%r'^sts 

was  subject  to  chilb.  and  when  his  wii  hil^S 
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iqwn  an  arbour,  this  was  what  he  had  provided  her 
with,  kn<)wing  that  he  would  be  expected,  when  the 
sun  was  bright  but  the  wind  not  free  from  frigidity, 
frequenUy  to  take  his  tea  in  it.  It  was  far  from  the 
arbour  which  Mrs.  Vearing  had  built  in  the  air,  of 
uncertain  angles,  of  trailing  plants  and  climbing  roses^ 
It  was  not  an  arbour  at  all ;  but  she  clung  to  the  name, 
finding  in  it  a  reflection  of  the  might  have  been. 

To  the  arbour  the  two  ladies  went.  The  sun  shone 
full  in  their  faces,  so  that  Mrs.  Bonham  had  to  puU 
over  her  eyes  the  hat  which  was  meant  to  be  worn 
"  ca  "  her  forehead.  Mrs.  Bonham  did  not  like  doing 
this ;  it  appeared  to  her  slightly  indecorous ;  but  it 
was  warm  in  the  arbour,  warmer  than  in  the  drawing- 
room  where  Mrs.  Vearing  had  dispensed  with  a  fire, 
and  she  objected  to  chilliness.  She  had  her  reward, 
for  Mrs.  Vearing,  while  Georgina  was  still  fiddling  with 
her  hatpins,  insisted  upon  fetching  the  holland  flap 
destined  to  hang  from  hooks  on  the  arbour's  front 
beam  in  summer  time ;  and  thus  was  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
enabled  to  restore  her  hat  to  its  proper  place,  and  her 
mental  attitude  to  its  normal  equilibrium. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Thus  comfortably  seated,  Mrs.  Vearing  made  a  plunge 

mto  the  subject  of  the  Guild. 

•  ili'^  '^^  thinking  it  aU  over,"  she  said ;"  in  fact. 

It  kept  me  awake  for  ever  so  long  on  Tuesday  night "' 

Here  Georgina  interrupted  her.  "  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  Guild,  and  we'U  discuss  it  fuUy— 
but  presently,  if  you  don't  mind.  Before  we  go  into 
that,  there's  something  I  want  to  tell  you." 
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J^H^,.LT  """"«"  "«**«»«'*•  I^  a  trice 
^  ^^^^  ^'^^  <>«  '«»»  the  Guild  «id  onto 
the  Kanething  dsc.    Dear  Ifa.  Bonham  wm  aW 

^m"^'  ?  .^;^'  of  aU  things  in  the  TttS 
J*Wrf»  dehghted  in  the  confidences  of  dearlSI 

This  one  seemed  to  her  particularly  interestintr 
parucularly  intimate.    Hang^on^Jr  STSS 

^Im'^:  "^nr*  "P^"  ""^  «*««<»  the  subtleti^ 
and  Jfficult.es  of  the  situation;  mo«  completely  t^ 
hadRayltt:  more  completely  perhaps  thin  cirgina 
to^.  She  was  quicker  in  feeling  than  either,  Ind 
involuntarily  appreciated  the  position  of  Nurse  while 
she  sympathized  with  Mrs.  Bo^.  She  w^iniS 
witian  measurable  distance  of  getting  heJeK  mSlS 
water  on  the  point  of  Nurse  "  «"io  aoi 

fed'SXZu"  " "  ^  "^"'^--  "  ^'^  '^^  ^'^ 

rZE^'^.^ "    ^^"^  *"  *  *™<=e  of  hot  water  in 
Geoigma's  tone.    "  She  ought  to  be  deeply  thankfS 
that  I  am  not  turning  her  away.    Jlfos<  people  would/' 
Of  course,  of  course.    I  know,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
th£«  are  few  who  would  be  so  considerate  as  you " 

feeliS^f  ^'"  ^"^  ^*  °"'  "  "^  I  <^ot  help 
teeUng  that  Nurse  is  careless  " 

th^'SS^""  ''"^"^  ^-  ^^*^-  "^y- 1 

Agam  Mrs.  Bonham  mterrupted  her.    "Von  re- 

S^;*!]!:?  "I^."*"'  ^"^  Kitting  hold  of 
WK  V  *^  '*^  *^*  <*«*"  «»^e  Hamiah  for 
toothache-poison.    I  forget  what  was  in  it " 

"V^^TI^^  and  iodine,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Vearing. 

You  told  me  at  the  time.    I  remembered  the  iS 

because  my  glands  were  painted  with  it  when  I^ 
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a  child ;  and  aconite  stuck  in  my  mind  because  of  the 
dear  little  flowers  in  the  garden." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Mrs.  Bonham  coldh  :  sLs  ob- 
jected to  being  pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
'  I  don't  pretend  to  be  learned  in  drugs.  But  I  know 
it  was  poison.  Dr.  Rayke  said  it  would  have  stopped 
the  heart's  action.  Most  careless,  I  considered  it,  of 
Nurse." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  that  Dorrie  climbed  up 
on  a' chair  and  opened  the  cupboard.  And  the  night 
nursery  cupboard  is  so  high  up  that  I  suppose  she 
thought " 

"  She  had  no  business  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Bonham, 
who,  objecting  to  being  broken  in  upon,  made  no  bones 
about  breaking  in  on  those  less  intelligent  than  her- 
self, and  Mrs.  Vearing  vas  less  intelligent.  "  She  had 
no  business  to  think  of  anything  except  kxJdng  it  up. 
Why,  if  Dorrie  had  drunk  it— and  you  know  what 
children  are— it  might  have  been  her  death,  I  told 
Nurse  so." 
"  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing— except  that  she  was  sorry  or  something 
of  the  kind.  She  has  a  way  of  saying  nothing,  or 
ahnost  nothing,  which  is  very  aggravating.  But  it 
helped  to  make  me  feel  that  a  change  was  imperative." 
"  No  doubt  you  are  right,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham ;  you 
always  are.  But  I  am  afraid  Nurse  cannot  but  sufier 
in  giving  up  the  care  of  so  sweet  a  child  as  Dorrie." 
"  She  will  see  her  every  day— see  her,  you  may  say. 
as  much  as  I  do.  And  you  know  what  Dorrie  is.  The 
difficulty  will  be  to  make  A«r,  in  a  sort  of  way,  give 
up  Nurse— I  mean  Hannah— to  induce  her  to  keep 
away  from  her." 

"Yes   indeed;    that  will   be  the  difficulty;    hs 
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HfmU  dt  t$t  quMUs.  aa  the  French  uy  But  vim 
couldn't  wish  her  to  be  le«  dinging.  leJSecSlS? 
Geoigina  could  and  did  wish  that  Dorrie  were  dif 
toctly  less  affectionate  and  clinging  in  the  direction 
of  Nurse,  but  die  did  not  say  «,  to  Mre.  VearinTS; 
••ad  to  pay  the  penalty  of  being  put  on  a  pedwtal  by 
remaimng  on  the  pedestal  at  moments  when  it  wouU 
Jiave  been  much  more  congenial  to  her  to  jump  down 
and  flaunt  or  stamp  about  upon  the  lower  earth.  She 
did  not  exactly  wish  to  stamp  at  this  moment,  but  she 
decidedly  did  not  want  sympathy  expended  on  Nurse  • 

dt  to  CS'  ''"•  ''^"^«'  '^^^^-  -^  ^*"'  -" 
9i6  answered  in  a  non-committai  way:    "How 
could  I  wish  Dorrie  to  be  different  from  what  she  is  ?  " 
And  Mrs.  Vearing  responded :   "  How  indeed  I  " 
"Nurse,  asyou  say."  she  went  on. "  ic  so  much  better 
7  «an  most  people  in  her  position.    And  she  can 
stay  on  ^  housemaid  and   become  an  oW  family 
servant.    Perhaps."  said  Mrs.  Vearing  with  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  a  happy  inspiration,  "perhaps 
Decomc  Dorrie's  maid  when  she  is  grown  up  " 

Mrs.  Bonham,  in  her  confidence,  had  not  confided 
the  temporary  character  of  Nurse's  transformation  • 
tte  tone  for  ttat  part  of  the  project  was  not  yet  ripe.' 
ao  all  she  said  was : 

"Time  enough  to  think  what  will  happen  when 
Dome  IS  grown  up.    The  child  is  only  six  " 

"Yes  indeed."  said  Mrs.  Vearing.  She  sighed. 
^  My  own  httle  dears  would  have  been  seven  and 

Georgina  echoed  the  sigh;  it  was  her  way  of  show- 
ing sympathy.  She  was  soriy  for  Mrs.  Vearing.  but 
at  the  same  time  she  did  not  want  to  encourage  her  to 
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telk  of  h^r  dead  babies.  In  Mrs.  Bonham's  opinion 
infuits  who  had  died,  one  before  Wrth  and  the  other 
inunediately  after,  should  not  be  perpetuaUy  mourned ; 
it  was  a  little  morbid  of  Mrs.  Vearing  to  become  tear- 
ful when  she  talked  of  them,  especially  considering 
that  It  was  seven  years  since  the  last  haby  had 
looked  into  and  departed  from  the  world ;  and  that 
Mrs.  Vearing  woM  become  tearful,  Mrs.  Bonham 
knew. 

It  was  a  welcome  relief  when  the  Vicar  came  out  to 
say  that  tea  was  ready. 

"  I've  had  the  fire  lighted,"  he  said  as  they  entered 
the  house.  "  The  drawing-room  struck  me  as  a  bit 
chilly." 

"  Oh,  Adam,"  said  Jlrs.  Vearing,  "  I  thought  it 
looked  so  sweet  and  summerUke  with  only  the  flowers 
and  the  clean  curtains." 

"  Clean  curtains  don't  keep  one  warm.  Do  thev 
Mrs.  Bonham  ?  "  " 

"  I  think  one  needs  a  fire  towards  evening,"  said 
Georgina,  "though  reaUy  these  last  few  days  have 
been  almost  as  warm  as  June." 

"  June  isn't  always  warm." 

Mr.  Vearing  went  on  to  recaU  Junes  of  capricious 
character,  and  the  weather,  gardens  and  farming 
prospects  kept  conversation  going  throughout  tea. 

When  tea  was  over  Mrs.  Vearing  exchanged  glances 
with  Mrs.  Bonham  and  then  said :  "  Adam  dear,  I 
suppose  you're  going  to  have  a  smoke.  There  is  a 
fire  in  the  study,  I  know,  for  I  told  Bessie  to  be  sure 
and  light  it." 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
me."  Mr.  Vearing  got  up.  "Secrets-confidences? 
a?" 
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"  BudnnM."  iticl  Georgiu  with  a  touch  of  tartiwM. 
She  likeu  to  b«  uken  Mriously. 

"  And  not  my  buiineM,  obviously."    Mr.  Vetring 
held  out  hit  hand.    "  In  case  I  don't  see  you  again!^ 
He  turned  to  his  wife.    "  I  suppose  you  won't  be 
wanting  me  for  a  Ume.    I  think  I'U  go  round  and 
have  my  smoke  with  Rayke." 
"  Secrets,  confidences,  eh  ?  "  said  Blrs.  Vearing 
The  Vicar  looked  at  her  with  a  smUe  which  meant : 
"  What  a  bright  amusing  woman  you  are  I "  shook 
his  head  as  much  as  to  say :  "  There's  no  getting  over 
you,"  and  went  out' of  the  room,  shutting  the  Joor 
with  a  bang. 

"  Adam  viU  bang  the  door,"  remarked  Mrs.  Vearing 
apotogeticaUy,  "  except  when  he  remembers,  which 
IS  hardly  ever,  unless  I  have  a  headache.  It's  one  of 
the  things  I've  never  been  able  to  break  him  of.  I 
suppose  his  mother  didn't  when  he  was  a  child  and 

unless  you're  broken  as  a  child I  hope  it  didn't 

startle  you,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you.  I'm  not  nervy,  I'm  glad  to 
say.  Besides,  it  isn't  the  first  time  I've  heard  your 
husband  ck>se  a  door." 

"  You  have  so  much  self-control,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing 
"  I  wish  I  was  like  you." 

Mrs.  Bonham  smiled  affectionately :   she  preferred 
Mrs.  Vearing's  aspirations  to  her  reminiscences. 
"  And  now  to  business,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER   X 

Mrs.  Vearing,  more  than  willing  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  Guild  diplomacy,  entered  upon  it  eagerly. 
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She  had  been  thinUng  about  it,  (he  uid,  ever  linoe 
■he  and  Mrs.  Bonham  bad  parted ;  at  night  when  she 
ihould  have  been  asleep ;  by  day  when  her  thoughts 
should  have  been  with  the  housekeeping  or  the  parish ; 
and  she  was  sure,  perfectly,  absolutely  sure  that  dear 
Mrs.  Bonham's  plan  was  the  right  one. 

Mrs.  Bonham  became  judidaL  Tentative  with 
Rayke,  she  was  weighty  with  Mrs.  Vearing :  feeling 
her  femininity  as  moonlight  to  the  sunlight  of  Rayke's 
masculine  mind,  she  considered  Mrs.  Vearing  to  be  in 
regard  to  herself  as  water  unto  wine — the  water  being 
aerated  :  and  it  was  with  the  calmness  of  claret  that 
she  considered  the  bubbling  effervescence  of  Mrs. 
Vearing's  conclusions.  Cahn  was  necessary,  and  com- 
prehensiveness, since  there  were  so  many  intricacies 
in  Guild  politics  and  so  many  troubled  elements. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  Georgina  said,  "  that 
my  plan  of  annual  elections  is  the  best  one,  but  the 
question  is,  will  some  of  the  ladies  who  have  been 
heads  for  years  like  giving  way  to  others  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  ever  so  much  fairer "  began  Mrs. 

Vearing,  but  Georgina  interrupted  her. 

"  It  isn't  fairness  that  matters  so  much,"  she  said, 
"  as  peace." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bonham,"  Mrs.  Vearing  exclaimed  ad- 
miringly, "you  ahniys  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Of 
course  it  is.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  like 
to  be  fair,  if  I  could." 

"  Of  course.  But  it's  no  good  breaking  up  the 
Guild.    Now  Mrs.  Charles  Marsden,  for  instance." 

Mrs.  Vearing  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  not 
upsetting  Mrs.  Charles  Marsden.  Mrs.  Charles  Marsden 
was  one  of  the  leading  ladies  of  Stottleham  and  of  a 
disposition  likely  to  feel  and  show  resentment  <-  -"st 
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fcrawalkiagKmpart.  It  would  be  dlificult  to  dfatodw 
h«  wj^out  unperilling  the  wellare  both  o!Z^ 

Sf  V-  i,^  "^^y  ^'^°°^  ■■  «  shelved  in  favour  of 
«^M«a,am,  shenright  retaliate  by  giving  ^hi' 
^    Tachers  were  not  too  numerous,  LdX  Viw 

£Sfco^n*^',2""'-  Mrs- M^rkham  on  43 
Sp^t^h?  ^P""^"^"-  She,  no  morels 
Mws  Pottlebury,  was  socially  considerable   but  ttm 

a  stS^n"^  .'^""y  ^'^  '*'^«*  charity's  a^dtS 
«,^^^-  w""^'  «PPOrter  of  the  GuUd  •  she  tos 
substantial  if  undistinguished.  «ne  was 

m  or  wishful  to  be  m  positions  of  authority  •  and  a. 
there  were  only  six  tables  and  therS'b^  J^ 
Fjonun^t  positions,  the  problem  ^^fS^^*^ 
Mrs.   Vearmg  had  met  to  discuss  seemed    «»h^ 

"So  brilliant  I  "  Mrs.  Vearing  said. 

teirS  !^       f  "^^  *  compromise ;  one  which  main- 
temed  the  autocrats,  yet  pandered  to  the  demo^ 

t^^^S^  "^4,*°  ^  **"'y  ^°'  *  session,  the  hSj 
b«ng  elected.  Thus  those  members  whom  it  w^ 
not  be  safe  to  miseat  were  left  in  possession  ihiHe 
nvalnes  of  Mrs.  Markham,  Miss  PoiSV^  Se 
'Zj^'^i  be  relegated  to  the  baltorT^e  oS^ 
doubt  m  Mrs.  Bonham's  mind  was  in  r««ard  to  tte 
ballotog;  the  ballot-box  was  vaguely  cSLted  to 
her  mtod  with  revolutionary  ideas.  Bm  t^^t^ 
Veanng  remarked.  "  we  col  do  it  n^^^'i^^ 
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"  Yft-yes,"  said  BIrs.  Bonham. 

Anyhow,  revolution  in  the  vague  was  better  than 
ructions  concretely  definite:  moreover  it  was  she 
herself  who  had  started  the  idea  of  the  ballot,  and  she 
could  not  go  back  on  it.    So  the  ballot  was  passed. 

"  What  will  Adam  say  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Vearing.  "  He 
will  think  it  clever  of  you." 

What  Adam  actually  did  say,  when  his  wife  told  him 
that  the  Guild  problem  was  settled,  was  "  Thaidc  the 
Lord  I  "  ;  but- when  the  Vicar  was  exclamatory  Mrs. 
Vearing  did  not  always  repeat  his  words  to  dear  ' 
Mrs.  Bonham. 


CHAPTER  XI 

As  Georgina  neared  the  Beeches— so  her  house  was 
styled— the  Guild,  the  ballot,  Mrs.  Vearing  and 
Stottleham  as  a  whole  receded  further  and  further  into 
die  background  of  her  consciousness,  and  at  last,  as 
she  reached  the  gate,  disappeared  entirely,  giving  place 
to  one  only  figure  which  filled  it  altogether. 

It  would  have  been  absurd  for  Georgina  to  feel  any 
trace  of  nervousness  in  regard  to  the  approaching 
interview,  so  absurd  that  she  refused  to  admit  even 
the  possibility  of  such  a  sensation.  She  had  been  a 
little  nervous  before  discussing  the  subject  w^th  Rayke : 
with  Rayke,  all  things  considered,  it  had  been  excus- 
able.   But  Nurse  I 

Mrs.  Bonham  was  a  woman  who  was  accustomed  to 
consider  her  servants  from  her  own  standpoint  and 
not  at  all  from  theirs.  Even-tempered  and  not  too 
exacting,  a  not  unkindly  mistress,  she  had  never  had 
any  hesitatioB  in  finding  fault  wiUi  a  servant  who  did 
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uiiutug  TO  suit  lier  own  convenience    Fm.^ 

any  iennrwSTi^'  ^f  ^ ^•^'  r'^d  ««-««  to 
bourhood  of  ^wf  ^,*'.^  *?/«°'^  ^  the  ncigh- 
for  Nurse,  -^^  .u^te'^t  ^ToTStST^ 
w«  therefore  aU  perfectly  ptoSiS"^-  * 
Shf;31?t  S^e  trSe^^^  ^*-^- 

Tr^irttrfSF^^-^^^^^^^ 

"uu  more  man  ordinarily  tender— at  anw  ^t-TlT'' 
D<wrie  was  concerned     ViJ^  •  ,     ^  '^t*  ^J"**"* 

did  not  Denet«L%h         ^eorgma  to  which  thought 

that  baffled  h^^meti^.^'"  *"  '"  Nurse 

She  resenSitktT^X tndt  TtUeTr.''- 
Georgina  herself  devot«l  fn  it   •         ^  ^*"«^  '*• 
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»b«ent  from  her  own.  that  caused  her  disquietude. 

^^r"".  »'.""''"'  *^*  «^«i«tude  was  th«e.    Mrs. 
^nham  told  herself  that  she  was  uneasy  because  she 

Zn^!ri    t^T*^  ^"^^  -■  ^  *™«>'  *«  ^  not 
completdy  certain  that  Nurse  would  not  hurt  her 

Mrs.  Bonham's  cutlet  was  not  as  well  fried  as  Cciok 

g^erally  fned  it  that  evening ;  the  soup  was  a  trifle 

pa^,  the  omelette  a  Uttle  overdone:   so  she  told 

herself.  faJing  to  enjoy  her  dinner  as  much  as  usual 

She  dispensed  with  dessert,  but  having  drunk  he^ 

Sf  ^  glass  of  claret,  poured  herself  out  an  extra 

When  Janet  brought  her  cup  of  coffee  to  the  dr4win«- 
room,  she  said : 

"Please  ask  Nurse  to  come  and  speak  to  me  as  soon 
as  she  s  fimshed  putting  Hiss  Dorrie  to  bed  " 

Mrs.  Bonham  was  still  sipping  the  coffee  when  Nurse 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Janet  says  you  wanted  to  see  me,  ma'am."  * 

"  Yes,  Nurse.    Please  sit  down  I  " 

Nurse  at  once  sat  down ;  a  woman  of  thirty-eight 
with  brown  smooth  hair,  a  homely  ordinary  faceand 
unusually  steady  eyes.  Georgina  wished  the  eyes  were 
a  httle  less  steady,  for  Nurse  was  looking  at  her 

"I  want«i  to  speak  to  you,  to  have  a  httle  talk 
with  you,  about  JCss  Dorrie." 

Mrs.  Bonham's  manner  was  a  touch  more  lofty  than 
usual,  more  <Ustant  and  lofty  than  it  usually  was 
with  Nurse,  who  was  on  a  different,  a  more  famihar 
footing  than  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Nurse  answered  quickly :  '•  Nothing  ails  the  child  " 
It  was  as  though  a  doubt  had  been  suggested  to  her 
ana  sne  cast  it  from  her, 
"  It  isn't  her  health  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about- 
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•he's  M  healthy  iii  a  chUd  could  weU  be.    It',  h«r 

"go. 

^Km^:  ^"^^  '*"'«'•  •»•*  «"»  «»«  Nuree 

«  ^y'XX''^"""^  "'"'""'  "  •«««>«*'«•<" 

I  J^^fw"^,  *"*^  "°*  *P«*'  '»"*  into  her  eyes  came  a 
kok  a.at  „  indescribable.    At  least  there  ZS^o,^ 

Ttf^  ^^^f*  "•    "  y°»  80  to  a  dog-mother 
Jtt  puppi«,  a  few  days  old  and  take  from  her^ 

J^^nTT-  r  ^  «*  '"  »*«  ^^  the  look  tS; 
aune  into  Nurse's  ej^ ;  only  that  in  the  dog',  eve, 

^la^tr^vr^'  ^«--''  ^-3^  nIS; 
^^^urse  did  not  speak.  Geo,^  had  to  go  on 

"  She  is  six,"  she  said. 

"  The  twenty-third  of  last  September."  said  Nurse 

^the  present  month  being  April,  that  Nun»  Z- 
woered  assent  unnecessary. 

"She  ought  to  have  more  regular  sort  of  kasonft 
than  I  can  give  her."  '<•  "' *""» 

swift^^nnr^'  ^'  "^^"^  ^  ^^  «i°ter.  came  a 
swift  npple  of  spring.  ^^ 

"A  governess ?"    she  hazarded    th#.  ^«t. 

~ming  less  as  a  question  than  nSS  s£gS 
the  answer  to  a  riddle.  »"c  suessea 

"A  nursery  governess."  said  Jlrs.  Bonham 

Winter  was  back  again,  bleak  and  desi)late    in 

Nurse's  face :  her  eyes,  fortunately,  no  k»S  SkS 

atGeonnna.butontheiioor.    TheywereSS^ 


noor  when 


ithe 


•«  »w~u  up,  son  and  rigid. 
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Geoigiu  the  uncomfortable  impression  that  at  anv 
moment  she  might  faU  down. 

"Am  I  to  go.  ma'am  ?  "  asked  Nurse.  She  spoke 
nndor  her  breath,  not  in  a  whisper,  but  as  though  she 
had  lost  her  voice  from  cold. 

"  No,"  said  Georgina.  She  added :  "  Please  sit 
down  I " 

Nurse  obeyed ;  she  was  no  longer  rigid,  bat  tiem- 
oung. 

And  then  Mrs.  Bonham  explained.  It  was  easy 
Wiough.  now  that  the  ice  was  broken  and  that  Nurse 
having  faced  and  feared  the  worst,  would  look  upon 
anythmg  short  of  it,  if  not  as  the  best,  still  as  very 
good.  Mrs.  Boaham  took  up  again  with  confidence 
her  usual  tone  of  authority,  and  Nurse  letumed  to 
hM  accustomed  deference;  a  deference  which  had 
been  not  so  much  v/aived  a'  swamped  by  a  senti- 
mrat  of  larger  import.  Nurs  hen,  withdrew  to  her 
ortoary  Umits  as  Mrs.  Bonha  -Jilaiged  her  borders. 
Nmse  agreed  to  everything :  to  the  housework,  to 
which  3he  was  not  used,  to  the  laying  out  and  putting 
away  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  "  things,"  to  the  giving  up— 
after  a  time  and  graduaUy— of  the  dressing  and  m- 
dressmg,  the  general  care  of  Dcrrie.  It  was  little  ever 
so  little,  to  give  up  the  dressing,  compared  with  giving 
vp.  altogether  and  completely,  the  child  she  had  been 
used  to  dress.  The  bondwoman  gave  willing,  ahnost 
eager  tusent  to  the  conditions  of  the  freewoman. 
What  choice  had  she?  Cast  out.  she  wouM  have  been 
childless  in  the  wUdemess,  since  the  child  of  her  heart 
was  the  child  of  the  freewoman's  body. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

WtaM  Nune  had  gone,  Kn.  Bonham  pound  henelf 
out  anodier  cup  of  coffee,  it  was  cold,  but  she 
enjoyed  It.  She  had  the  deUciou.  sense  of  havh« 
STLtSdf  *  ^  ^^^  '^^  "^"^  uninjured  on 
Rwting  on  her  laurds.  she  felt  at  peace  with  all  the 
worW;  nay.  bmeficent  towards  humanity.  She  was 
d^pMed  towards  con^viaBty:  had  Rayke  come  fa. 
or  Mrs.  Vearing.  or.  stiU  better,  both,  she  would  have 
given  vent  to  her  satisfaction  fa  an  unwonted  exuber- 

^""hW*!'  ^"*^y'""«vercalledfatheevenfag. 
nor  did  Alicia  leave  Adam  after  the  evenfag  meal  • 

Sw  I'ZT^^'^  *°  ^'^'^  to  eo  and  visi 
either  of  them.    So  there  was  only  the  cofiee 

The  coffee,  the  extra  amount  of  it  superimposed 
upon  the  additional  half-glass  of  claret.  S  «  a 
stfaiulant  and  mcreased  the  desire  for  eipansion.  for 
tt^ouxse ;  to  the  extent  that,  when  J^^e  to 
tate  away  the  tray.  Georgina  enquired  after  her 
mother.     Fortunately  Janet  had  a  mother,  but  s^ 
was  so  surprised  at  the  unprecedented  faterest  dis- 
mayed in  her  that  she  was,  as  she  reported  later  fa 
r^^'  ^*"^  •*""''•    Recovering  herself,  she 
replied  with  nervous  volubility,  imparting  details  as 
to  the  sUte  of  vefas  fa  her  motiier's  legs,  from  which 
Georgma  shrank.    Anytiifag  fa  the  way  of  medical 
details  seemed  to  her  fadecent. 

The  incident,  however,  sobered  her  excitement,  and 
wh«m  Janet  had  gone,  she  was  able  to  take  up  her 
work  (she  was  embroidering  a  fiock  for  DorrieV  and 
thmk  cafaUy  over  the  details  of  her  conquwT  fS 
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•he  had  conquered  all  along  the  line.  Nura*  had 
^pMd,  capitulated  upon  every  point;  as  Mn. 
Bonham  had  foreseen.  Foreseeing,  why  then  had  she 
dreaded  the  interview  ?  She  did  not  in  the  least  dread 
giving  Emma  notice  on  the  morrow.  But  she  did  not 
jroste  time  or  thought  upon  the  point :  the  interview 
being  over  successfuUy,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
dweU  upon  anything  but  its  success ;  save  only  the 
working  out  of  the  altered  conditions.  And  this  was 
a  pleasant  task. 

For  another  month  Nurse  would  still  be  Nurse- 
rf«  could  not  weU  be  Hannah  tiU  Emma  had  gone. 
But  certain  changes  Georgina  would  make  at  once. 
Dorrie's  bed  should  be  removed  on  the  monow  fiXMn 
we^ht  nursery  to  the  room  communicating  with 
Georgina's  own  bedroom ;  a  dressing-room,  but  large 
;mough  to  serve  permanenUy  as  Dorrie's  bedroom. 
The  change  would  remove  her  in  one  feU  swoop  from 
a  large  measure  of  Nurse's  domination.  Night-time 
now  would  shut  out  Nurse,  and  no  tonger.  as  hereto- 
fon.  Georgina.  She  would  feel,  as  she  put  it  to  her- 
self, that  the  child  really  belonged  to  her.  On  thb 
point,  too.  Nurse  had  capitulated,  with  eyes— thank 
goodness!— which  did  not  insist  upon  meeting  Geor- 
gina's eyes,  and  with  no  semblance  of  showing  fight. 
'•  Very  well,  ma'am."  she  had  said,  when  Mrs.  Bonham 
had  mentioned  the  arrangement. 

With  completeness  she  had  accepted  it.  and  not 
only  accepted  it.  but  undertaken  to  make  it  work. 
For  when  Mrs.  Bonham.  with  a  suggestion  of  embar- 
rassment, had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  rebellion 
on  Dorrie's  part.  Nurse  had  said:  "You'd  better 
leave  Miss  Dorrie  to  me,  ma'am." 

Nothing  could  have  been  nicer  on  the  part  of  Nurse ; 
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Na'sTrntohTiT^  ^  *'*°'«''*  occurred  to  her  that 
bS  taZ^:,.  ^'«"*'   *'*"<«»«  with  her  h«d 

Sr4  Tit:  is  5r  *^.^r^  clock  .Js; 

She  pit  oSl  Tj^  ??,^  Mual.  by  half  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
never  invi  J«ve  wj^^""^  "^*«^  =  «^  ^'M 

b^^^htiy  „^«^y.  aX^UsSrs  £:: 

inwted  her  to  tea  tlU-i-iiu     Rnti.  u    ^^' "*  '"W 
Dr  Ra»v.  <  li  ■]"  •««^«-««».    Both  Mrs.  Bonham  and 

"woam  aecesatated  an  mvitatkm  to  two  or 


thiw  other  ladies  ^ 
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«««i..^  *ir.~l JM  of  the  unwritten  kwt  which 

ncnnted  their  intercoune. 

,JSf  °f «*^«^y.  when  Geoigina  wa.  be«rt  wltli  tm- 
c«^ty  or  tng  with  tidings,  she  went  to  see  Rayke. 
^business  ;  and  on  such  occasions  she  sometteie^ 
•^  to  tea  And  this  was  perlectiy  proper.  The 
propriety  was  danonstrated  by  the  iact  that  he  received 
toer  in  his  study.  To  liave  waited  for  her  in  the 
drawi^-ioom.  to  have  said  to  the  maid :  "I  wpect 
Mrs.  Bcmham  to  tea  this  afternoon."  would  have 
denoted  familiarity  of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  to  gossip : 
out  Mrs.  Bonham  calling  unexpectedly,  enquiring  if 
the  Doctor  was  at  home  and  not  too  much  engaged 
tosee  her  for  a  few  minutes  on  business,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding of  so  formal  and  unsentimental  a  character  as 
to  warrant  no  false  conclusions.  That  die  shouki  stay 
on  to  tea  was  merely  proof  of  her  host's  hospitaUty, 
not  of  the  state  of  his  affections.  »f  "»uiy, 

Rayke.  when  Mrs.  Bonham  arrived,  was  busy  with 
botanical  specimens;  so  busy,  indeed,  that  he  was 
not  oveij^  at  being  interrupted.  Neverthelese 
4  "f^  J  "*  *°  expression  of  wekome :  there  are 
lew  friendships  quite  free  of  duty,  and  Mrs.  Bonham 
waa  not  exacting ;  the  duty  payable  on  the  pleasure 
ofbdng  her  confidential  adviser  was  seklom  more  than 
about  a  farthing  in  the  pound. 

"And  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  Rayke  asked 
wljoj  Georgma  was  seated  in  the  armchair  by  the 
wmdow.       Nothing  gone  wrong  with  our  little  plans. 

"Oh  no.  they  have  turned  out  most  successful  It's 
Because  of  the  success  that  I  ventured  to  break  in 

Z^t^^A^'rZ^'  '  "^  ^'"^  to  tell  you 
aoout  it    And  I  knew  you  wouU  be  anxuus  to  hear." 


i( 
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"Most  uudoui.    01  cotne,"  laid  Rayke. 

At  a  mutter  of  ftct  he  had  been  w  much  eagngei 
with  hit  OKU  interest*  that  he  had  not  given  a  thought 
to  lbs.  Bonham  and  her  afEairt  aU  day;  hut,  his 
•dvice  recalled  to  him.  he  mu  desirous  of  knowhig 
how  it  had  worked  out. 

"  So  all  went  well  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Fleetly.  Your  plan  was  even  more— more-^" 
Georgina's  vocabulary  was  not  very  wide,  and  she 
did  not  shine  in  expressing  herself. 

Rayke  helped  her  out.    "  Judicious."  he  suggested. 

"That's  it.  More  judicious  even  than  I  thought 
it  was." 

"  A  good  deal  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  way  you 
carried  it  out.    You  mustn't  give  me  all  the  prai*." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know."  said  Geoigina ;  but  she  thought 
she  had  done  rather  well. 

"  Oh.  but  /  know."  Rayke  went  on.  "  The  fact  is. 
Mis.  Bonham.  the  combbiation— you  and  I  working 
together,  pretty  well  ensured  success.  The  construc- 
tive masculine  mind  and  the  feminine  tact  to  interpret 
it— it's  ideal." 

Mrs.  B<»ham  was  gratified ;  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  masculine  mind  was  in  her  estimation  to 
•cale  the  summit  of  feminine  attainment.  Rayka 
occasionally  raised  her  to  this  height,  and  constantly 
conveyed  to  her  the  impression  that,  if  not  on  the 
highest  peak,  she  was  at  any  rate  perambulating  the 
tower  slopes.  It  was  this  appreciation  of  superiority 
on  Mrs.  Bonham's  part,  the  sense  of  being  appreciated 
on  Rayke's.  of  looking  up  on  the  one  hand  and  down 
on  the  other,  which  gave  zest  to  their  friendship;  and 
it  was  a  shrewdness  common  to  both  which  suggested 
that  marriage  might  shatter  their  mutual  satisfactkm. 
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<^J»««to«,  gntlfled,  rwponded 
wrolt  was  most  satisfactory  " 

"TeUnie  about  It."  he  said 

am^SL***^^*"  teU  him;    with  considerable 
■mplificatKm;   acknowledging  to  him  whaiXTJ 

.i^utX  i;:;:!^?''  *"* '  "^^  ^^^^  "^-^  "^- 

"  It  was  veiy  natural." 

"T!f''u*'°°'*  '"'*^-    ''">  "ot  given  to  nerves  " 

But  you  forget  one  thin*  "  *  ™°- 

"What's  that?" 

..  ?J^  ^°''  '"^  *  t«"^  heart." 
give^S?^'"  ""  "^   »-^.  "would  willingly 

mS'i'^""''  "*  *^'  "^y^  with  a  smile  •  "  You 
He  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  bell 

..X''«"''**y*°*"'I'«>Pe?" 
Wai-really,"  Geoigina  began,  "  I " 

^t'«S^f^5:''"r™P*«^'-'^tations. 

you^dnrwln^'TS'N^.T'r'^'"**^*'-    « 
delibenitely  hurt  ,1?     "^^  *'*'"«^'  y°»  «^'t 

"\Wiat  delightful  manners  he   has  I"    r-^^- 
thought.    She  replied:    "Ofco^T        ^^'Sma 
that  way—"  *  *'°"^  •*  y°"  Put  it  m 

R^Z'!^'Maii"^fto'S  ""'V'  P"*^  •*•'  «^ 
peied  "m!.  «Jl  ^  "*^  w^  j«»st  then  ap- 
PW«J).      Mrs.  Bonham  will  remain  to  tea     We? 
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haw  it  in  tha  drawing-room,  and  pkaw  Ugbt  tiie  ' 
an." 

"Oil,  pleaie."  uid  Geoisina,  "not  for  mat  It 
Menu  such  a  pity " 

"  It'i  for  m»."  miled  Raylce.  "  1  don't  like  ♦«Mi.g 
my  tea  in  a  chilly  atmosphen." 

"  But  if  it  were  not  for  me "  began  Georgina 

once  more. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  you,"  again  interrupted  Rayke, 
"  I  should  have  a  dull  lonely  tea,  in  a  dull  working- 
room.    Whereas  I  intend  to  enjoy  myself." 

"  Then,"  said  Geoigina,  "  I  give  in.  I  can't  do 
anything  else." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Thb  drawing-room  was.  to  Mrs.  Bonham,  rather  a 
depressing  apartment:  secreUy  she  much  preferred 
ttie  dulhiess,  as  Rake  termed  it,  of  the  study  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  drawing-room.  Its  only  recommenda- 
tions were  that  it  was  exceedingly  clean  and  that  it 
had  a  bow-window  which  looked  out  upon  the  ganien. 
It  was  its  cheerfutoess  which  dei^essed  her.  The 
cheerfuhiess  was  spasmodic.  From  a  carpet  of  heavy 
green  with  a  black  pattern  on  it.  and  from  chairs 
and  couches  covered  with  what  Dorrie  called  cieepy- 
crawlies  on  a  black  backgro'md— for  the  chintzes  of 
Georgina's  choice  were  only  put  on  in  summer— it 
leapt  up  into  curtains  of  bright  pink  damask;  it 
broke  into  a  table-cloth  of  the  same  colour,  and  bunt 
out  here  and  there  in  cushions  of  blue  and  gieen.  An 
artistic  friend  had  once  toW  Rayke  that  the  perfect 
room  was  a  dark  foundation  with  dashes  of  cotour. 
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Jrtthe  Mea^    ft  wm  one  which  jJi^d  upoTlfaf 
JJnhan. :  .he  wu  not  without  taste  in  the^ttwTf 

;E't'-:!i'^^""^s;Ko"«stri:^ 

the  tran«f6nnation  of  his  drawing™     t7 

2^  --^a;:  sS?^^srcSuciL"■  ss 

«Wom  entered  the  room;   when  he  didTnter  h   h 
was  obviously  with  pleasure  '  " 

Entering  it  now  he  rubbed  his  hands. 
More  cheerful  than  the  study  isn't  it  ?  ••  i.-  ..  j 

••  But  I  always  think  the  study  U^  cl .' ril!^^- 
answered.  """/ veiy  cosy,   Geoigina 

lit£ir?atr^'^  *^^  ^y""'*  '«»««°»id  were  a 
^  h^S^  *  '^^y^^  conscientious.  ^oJ 

P««ed  it.  she  w^obS  to  S^J",^  "• 

«.fa-cushions.  To^iay.  irraSS,  S^°''''  '"'* 
shine.  aU  these  s^nlld  TZ  ^  "^  "^""8  s™- 
«spl^dent.  "^   '"  ^'-  ^"J"^  ^PeciaUy 

I^ke  looked  round  him  with  a  smile. 
Nothmg  hke  touches  of  colour"  he  said    ■■  * 
mafang  a  room  look  bright  "  '      **"" 

.plendidyourhySSk^t."""'""-     ""^ 
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"Not  bad,  are  they?  Ah,  here  comes  the  tea. 
WotiW  you  like  the  tabk  near  the  fire  or  by  the 
window  ? " 

"  The  window,  please.  It's  not  cold  enough  to  sit 
over  the  fire." 

It  was  customary,  when  Mrs.  Bonham  took  tea  with 
Rayke,  for  her  to  pour  out  the  tea,  and  she  took  her 
place  in  front  of  the  tea-tray  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  And  now,"  said  Rayke,  when  both  weie  supplied 
with  tea  and  buttered  toast,  "let's  hear  how  you 
managed  Nurse." 

"  Well,  she  came  in/'  said  Georgina,  "  looking  quite 
like  herself,  as  if  she  thought  I  was  going  to  talk 
to  her  about  Dorrie's  clothes.  I'm  sure  she  didn't 
expect  in  the  least  there  was  going  to  be  anjrthing 
unusual.  I  don't  know  that  the  idea  of  leaving  had 
ever  entered  her  head." 

Rayke  said  :  "  Probably  not.  Though  you  wpuid 
have  thought  that  such  an  idea  might  have  occurred 
to  her." 

"  Yes,  you  would,  wouldn't  you  ?  Anyhow,  when 
I  asked  her  to  sit  down,  she  sat  down  as  if— well,  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber ;  though  generally  she  stands  when 
I  send  for  her." 

"  It  made  it,"  Rayke  remarked,  "  rather  difficult 
for  you  to  begin." 

"  It  did ;  of  course  ;  and — you  see,  I  don't  suppose 
those  kind  of  people  have  much  imagination.  Even 
when  I  spoke  of  Dorrie  getting  bigger  and  all  that, 
she  didn't  seem  to  realize." 

"  No  doubt  she  thought  herself  a  fixture.  That's 
what  I  thought  she'd  think." 

Rayke  spoke  with  the  complacency  of  the  prophet 
whose  proi^iecies  have  come  to  pass. 
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"  And  even  when  I  said  that  Dome  required  more 

regular  lessons,-  she  only  thought  of  a  governess  as 

w«ff  as  herself." 

"  It  was  very  dull  of  her." 

"  It  was  very  disconcerting.    If  a  person  doesn't 

give  you  a  lead  it's  so— so " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Rayke. 

"  But  she  did  give  me  a  sort  of  lead  when  she  asked 

if  Doiiie  was  to  have  a  governess No,  not  cdte, 

thank  you.    May  I  go  on  with  the  toast  ?  " 
"  I  know  my  cakes  can't  compare  with  yours,  but 

this  one,  by  the  way  it  cuts " 

"  Oh.  but  they're  excellent:'  said  Georguia.    "  It's 
only  that  the  toast's  so  good.    I'U  have  a  piece  pre 
sently  if  you  won't  be  shocked  at  my  appetite." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  I  "  Rayke  shook  his  head 
at  her  across  the  table  :  the  shake  said :  ••  Now,  can 
you  imagine  my  so  misunderstanding  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bonham  responded  with  an  answering  shake, 
and  a  smile.    Archness  was  not  in  her  nature,  but- 
very  occasionaUy-there  was  a  hint  of  archness  in 
her  manner  to  Rayke. 
"Well?"  Rayke  said. 
'I  Where  was  I  ?  "  asked  Georgina. 
•*  Where  Nurse  had  asked  about  a  governess." 
"  Oh  yes.    Well,  that  gave  me  an  idea.    I  said,  '  a 
nunery  governess.' " 

"  I  presume  that  did  make  her  think  you  might 
omtemplate  a  change  ?  " 

"Yes.    All  of  a  sudden.    I  think  it  must  have 
come  like  a  sort  of  thunderbolt.    She  stood  up— she 
ahaost  frightened  me." 
"  So  kmg  as  she  didn't  fall  down,"  said  Rayke. 
"  That  was  the  funny  part ;  I  felt  as  if  she  might." 
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"  But  she  didn't  ?  " 

"No.  she  didn't.    But  I  asktxi  h»,  ♦«    u  ^   '^ 
again   in  caso     T  i,= Ai,   ^  T^  "^^  *°  ***  "^own 

Yes  indeed.    And  then  ?  " 
;;  WeU  then  you  see,  the  ice  was  broken." 

te:i'"i:sa.nerrst"dLs?^j^r 

W«  a  forecast  which  had  not  come^^"**^-    "^" 
"  And  much  more  healthy  " 

£^i:S=a/^-^---; 

monS.'"^'''"  ""' '^^'«' ""y«  -  Mn>- Bonham's 
Geo^a  smiled  slightly.    "  Oh,  as  long  as  they're 

Dut  she  had  no  reason  for  the  feeling  which  sl«.  rn^' 
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w^y  tt^*IX'  °*  ""^"    ^*  *"  *^  **"*  *"  ^^ 

cZ  ^*ii**ff  *^  »«  to  get  a  nursery  governess  she 

can  naUy  take  to,  somebody  who  wiU-sort  of " 

M«,  Bonham  came  to  a  standstill:  neither  her 
vocabulary  nor  her  mind  permitted  subtlety  of  ex- 
Pw^on  Nor,  to  any  large  extent,  did  Rayke's,  but 
^^  less  compunction  than  Georgina  in  being  flat- 

"  Put  Nurse's  nose  out  of  joint,"  he  suggested. 

Mrs.  Bonham  coloured  slightly.  A  flush  improved 
h^,  rd^ymg  her  sallowness.  Rayke  agreed^vith 
Mra.  Vearmg  that  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  always  looked 
ter  best  when  she  was  a  little  confused,  and  thought 
she  tooked  very  nice  now  with  her  pink  cheeks.  Hfe 
thought  too  that  she  was  pleasantiy  disingenuo^ 
and  femmme  when  she  said : 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  Nurse." 

"  I  Imow  you  don't."  replied  Rayke.  and  it  did  not 
^cur  to  hm  that  the  insincerity  he  discerned  in  Mrs 
Bonham  s  disavowal  was  present  in  his  own 

rM.L?t^^'''^  ^  ^^""^  ^  exaggerated  sort  of 
chnging  to  her  on  the  part  of  Dorrie,  so  that  later  on 
when  she  has  to  go.  there  will  be  no  disturbance."    ' 

ft,.!,  „rf  ^-  T*  '**"y  ^^•"  ^-  Kayke,  with  a 
flash  of  inspiration,  "  there  wouM  be  no  need  for  her 

to  go.  I  mean  if  she  turns  out  a  good  housemaid  " 
I..H  •^'"'^  "°*'"  "^  Georgina.  Again  she 
had  an  mstmctive  feeling  that  though  it  might  be 
po^We  to  teeak  Dome  from  chnging  to  nL.  k 
wouW  never  be  possible  to  prevent  Nurse  from  climt- 
ing  to  Dome ;  but  again  the  feeling  did  not  sha^ 
itaelf  into  an  idea  that  she  could  express.  She  got  up 
from  the  tea-table  -^  s^i  •¥ 
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"  lT^'\  *^^*"  "y  ^'^^  on  your  time  " 
^^  Trespass  ?    My  dear  Jfo. ••    •^  "  ™»«' 

^  And  besides.  Dorriewfll  be  expecting  me."         . 

"  M^T"  '^"''^  •*  interested-like  to  ^£j' 
^^  More  than  . ,  crested."  ^^ 

"  w  n  **r  '*  °  *'''"y'  a  relief  to  tell  things." 

Sirlble'tcf"  *  '~"       ''°''  P*^  '*  °«  with 
wi^^^""^  "^-^^    ^  -"  "clined  to  agree 


CHAPTER  XV 

"  "^!ir'"  "^l  °°"ie.  "  you're  very  late." 

Have  you  been  waiting  for  me.  darling  ? "    it 

de^  toto.tSar:-?^^''^'  -^^ '  '^'  •  «-* 

ruptX.""'^"  *•  "^ '  »»•*  ^«ina  inter- 
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I  want 


"Come  into  the  garden  with  me.  darUmr 
to  have  a  UtUe  talk  with  yon" 

«i«tlTd  ?'  ^^  ^^'J'  *°  ^"''•'  "  Nurse  had 
wWMted  and  her  own  wisdom  had  dictated,  to  convey 

to  Dome  the  first  intimation  of  the  changed  about  to 

met^J  ""  ^T  l*"*^— la«HWe  which  a 
htUe  janed  upon  Georgina-to  "  break  it  to  her  "  • 

Aabuse  Dome's  mind  of  any  idea  that  Nurse  was 

raechild.  havmg  received  the  information  by  ^s 
e^«,t  but  regrettable,  must  be  induced  to  consider 
ttat  mformation  from  a  correct  and  wholesome  point 

fen^T!  ■  ?*°f*^'  "  "«^«"*  ^'^^  necessary.^e. 
fereed  to  plead  as  plaintifi  rather  than  defendant 

aie  desired,  therefore,  to  lead  the  conversation 
pving  prominence  to  what  in  the  situation  ought  to 
be  prominent  But  it  was  not  easy,  as  she  found 
when  she  wanted  to  begin ;  she  did  not.-  in  fact,  know 

fw  J?^"  **  *"•  ^  ^^  ^s  i^ein  beginning 
tnat  Donie.  holding  her  hand,  pulled  it  with  »^ 
impatience. 

"  Mummy,  you  said  you  was  going  to  talk  Why 
don't  you  talk,  Mummy  ?  "       • 

"  ^'"okat  the  daffodils,"  said  Georgina. "  how  beauti- 
luUy  they're  coming  out." 
"  I  don't  want  daffodils ;  I  want— Nurse  said—" 
"  Yes,  yes."  said  Georgina  hurriedly,  "  I  know  what 
Nurse  said.    Just  writ  a  minute,  Dwrie." 
There  was  a  Uttle  seat  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
"  Well  sit  down  for  a  bit."  said  Georgina '   She 
seated  herself,  and  Dorrie  sat  beside  her,  kicking  her 
feet,  which  did  not  reach  the  ground,  backwards  and 
Alt  wards. 
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rJL^    ^  ^y^"  "''*«•  ^^  y«".  Mummy  ?  " 

L^;,    Ih^  six.  six  and  a  half,  gettmg  onto 
saidSri"^'?  •^^^  '^'**  '*^  *«^  «»*  of  a  bottle." 

S^t  of  iLrii^,^*^  ^-  ^'»  ^'y  »cis 

;;  My  dear  Dorrie 1  ■•  began  Geoigina. 

see  £!>  I.W  •!'  **T'y'  I  «^  it  doing  it.    You 
see  Mrs.  Allen's  its  mother,  and  Nurse  saj^-— •• 

I  wsh  Nurse  would  be  more  careful."  exclaimed 
*»«<wgina,  exasperated.  v««ureu 

mJ^^"'  *^'  °*  *  P^***-    You  see.  don  t  yoo.' 

Mummy's  mind  was  a  network  of  annoyance     That 
Nurse  diouW  have  aUowed  Mrs.  Men  .^  not  haJe 

tolSe^'- "  '^'-  .^  •  •  •  that  to  to.  to  elptn 
^  ,  6'''^"^  o"  witn  ner  talk,  or  sayimr  anvthinf  sho 

^1^'ot  *"  r ""  ^''"'^-  ssi^- 

nam  8  seme  of  unpotent  vexation.    Clinging  to  ha 
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^^control,  she  dung  to  the  sole  phnk  flung  out  by 

D«MTie  upon  a  sea  of  perplexities.  ™«  out  Dy 

She  repKed  :  "  You  are  certainly  not  a  baby     But 

T  "V^"  ^y  «>f  not  being  a  babv  beside! 
eating.    Babies  sleep  in  cradles "  ^  '' 

"1«1!!l^"^'P"**"-    "I  sleep  in  a  cot." 
Yes  because  you're  not  a  baby.    And  babies  sl«.n 
ui  nurseries- "  oawes  sleep 

rf„!!.^*'^'*iJ!*  *^^''"  ^^^^  "^i^  eageily.    "Sylvia 
Wa  i**:!,'  ^^*°'8*^  ^S^eed-    "  But  you're  getting  too 

"  Sylvia  hasn't."  Dorrie  began 

^e^JrhS^^TT"-    V«y«l'«lythereisn'taroom 
sne  can  have.    But  you  are  to  have  a  room  all  to 

nune^^    Won  t  that  be  grown  up  and  lovely  ?  " 

great  C"""^''"  ^^'  """^  '^''^-  ""  ^  ^^ 
"And  so  it  will"    Georgina,   impatient  of  th« 

You  wiU  be  proud  to  have  a  room  of  your  very  y^ 
own,  won't  you,  darling  ?  "  ^'    ^^ 

"WiU  Nurse  tuck  me  up  ?  "  asked  Dorrie. 
.oJ,     *  ,      ^  •"  Georgina's  mind  would  have  been 
aoci^tely  expressed  by  the  words,  "  Damn  NiL^ 

"  li^L^'i  r  ■  :  ^^^^^  begin  Z^' 
^  mafratd  I  shan't  be  able  to  hear  Nurse  breathe," 

^«Jthe?    What  do  you  mean?    Does  Nur« 


m 
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"  No,  I  don't  think  m  •  not  Kir«  »i.^ 

somebody  thwe."  ^^^'  '  """^  *^«'«'» 

d«SiiL*?^'  ?^'^  "^f^-    "  Yo"  taow  that 
wiuig— that  God  IS  everywhere  " 

testJli^r""^^  "'*''' '"'^ -«>- P'*-."  P- 

thl't^fiTuM  .Jwori  SS""  ,^-  ^"^  ^•'^ 

adequa,^  of^'th'?  E  t^S^^?/-:  £ 
door  «>pen, "  she  said  ®  "® 

■•  Orl,  u  big  M  TO  m."  Dorte  .IBnMd 

'•  I  don't  know  zackly.  but  I  am." 

v™,jf  iTiSf  *^*«'«^-  y°«  shall  come  into  my  bed 
l^dhke  that,  wouldn't  you?  to  come  into  mS,^, 

"  I  should  have  to  eet  thpn» "  «>;/i  t\_    • 
tainly,  "across  the  dark"         '    ««'' ^ome  uncer- 

An'n'^f  *'*^'^*:  "  y°"  **"•  I'"  «^e  to  hear  you 
And  ^you're  frightened  ever  so  little,  Ih  comeS 

"  Really  and  truly  ?  " 

tendfSd™^''^-  ^«°«.  Mummy's  sometime, 
tonely  and  wants  you  very  badly.  Won't  vou^ 
to  come  and  keep  Mummy  company  ?  "         ^ 
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^gtoa  «i.ed  the  child  an^Sh"  ZS;7ti. 


<         *( 


CHAPTER   XVI 
S"^^Ibt  to  Sr^.  "^  "^"^^  *«"-«».  wa. 

Se  l^e'Sti"'^"^  ^".'=^  Nur^.^Ii'S^S 
cxtenTof  h^rT  ^^'^^'  though  of  the  fuD 
extoat  of  her  tiresomeness  Mrs.  Bonham  was  not 

M/rreS;£75oS.hX^^1 

t«rt:i?i^h'r'"'  ''*"  '"'•  "•"*  "  -'  to  have  a  dis- 

?a«rd'r'',*^'T  •^''^  **  «"^  little  St  ,SS 
C^:^    •    u  P^""P  '""'^  'y*"«  ^''tside  the  Ea,? 

aV  bst  J.P  ?h  u  *^  '^^  •***  **^'  >>«  veryown- 

iast  she  had  got  her  out  of  the  hands  of  that  woian 


i  I    'i 
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expended  upon  it  no^^^^^  «^^:  but 

«~ :    if  she  suS  h  "** '"' *  ^"^  «">  her  pre.. 

the  deprivation  oT«<^l:"f™»  '*^*«'  *^" 

Privilege:  her  griev,S^.e   ^'"*"*'  "*  •"•*'  °*  • 

"ot  legitimate,  wdl^l^r""  **  ^'  ^ 

comffli««tion     Sh;^hf!?'^"^*'  d«™«ded  no 

Who  "'uld  help  SLJtt  r  B  P^*'  "'  «>"«• 

extent,  or  anytiiSfe  if  n     k  I!***  ^  *^«  »»»« 

»i"ed  her.  dftWs  VI; 'j^^«* ,  ^eorgina  had 

Georgia*  ,vas  DoJ?*/  ^^^  f^T^  reasoni„g_ 

Moreover  she  was  fortified  In  h/^^   ^""*  *«n't. 

•««i  that  she  had  t2r^,tt^„1*^=l°'P^'y  ''^  «>« 

•ent  Nurse  away,  andTe  !17^1\  ^^^  "^^  have 

kept  her.  not  to  Nur^S,  ^1  h^^'^'^i  ^'  'he  had 

consideration  which    tom^  iH  h"  "^r^**'''  *»»  « 

ness,  was  allowed  no  reTr^o*"  ^  ""h-conscious- 

avowed  motives.  '««^ection  in  the  sphere  of 

-^al^^ftiSS*  "^J^flf  *^  o^^-ent  of  her 
vealed  its  presence  s^n  after  5^  "™'  J""^"    '*  «" 
her  first  sleep,  a  s^  !ffi  ^'*"*  *»**  '""k  "to 
andimportanVinaS^;r      '^'  "^^aj^  profound- 
depend^  her  nJSrest  S ^K 'I"  ^«  ""'^turbed' 
she  was  aroused  by  tteb?  *  ^^"'f '    ^"»»  this  sleep 
words  by  pSJ?  c^s  Tl^   *"'  'i^ '  "  '^^ 
half-waking  conscioiS^i   ^^^     *'  J"  *^**  •^^''^^d 
sound  was,  what  on  STI*        '"""'^'^'^  ^hat  the 
"«hed  in.    Sheid'^,"'"T''*^*"«~lfection 
delight  of  iwfij??  ."^P  taking  of  T 
^™*  near  neighbourhood:    this  was 
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"  ^1"  "^  r^??^-    "  ^"^«- 1»  that  you  ?  " 
•JwliLr-   ^^  <JWn't  you  answer  ?•• 
..i,*"^I What  fait?" 

oncer  ''^""    ^"^    ''^^      "Co»«    « 

Georgina   fumbling  for  the  matches,  could  not  at 

clnTL   V      !*'^ ;  and  the  head  of  the  first  match 
c^e«J  when  she  tried  to  strike  it.    And  all  ie  toe 

re.iruS^rr^'^,,^.^'"^""-"^^" 
ota-t^roritrs^x"^£^' 

1^  ^ited.  ^  could  move  onl/S  ^o;  Ta^* 
kst  the  tmy  flame  should  collapse.    Shading  it  S 

U«'ic°^/^Ji"rn,^'"^-"^°-^-"3'you 
;;  yjatever  i,  the  matter  ?  "  Georgina  asked. 

"  ir^*  ?  '"*'  ^''^  *»«  "°>»<ly  there." 
But  darbng,  you  knew  I  was  there,  in  the  next 
room,  close  to  you." 

"  No,  I  didn't,  because  I  didn't  know  where  I  wa« 
I  couWn't  in  the  dark,  could  I,  Munjy  ?  "   "^  '  *"• 

in  Zzr^^:^,^"^^'  -"'^'  '-*  -  -" 

'  I  didn't  remember,  I  forgot.    And  I  called  Nurse. 
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•nd  I  wmtBd  1  drink,  and  1  tiv»«fc»  t 

*nd  called."  *"**  *^  "««  I  called 

"  I'm  not  thiiSy^w  "  SS,   *•*  ^"  ""' ' " 
o^ytJJ.tybeforeV:::-,^SLdT'"'-    "'''- 
^Jou«  not   fi^tened  now.   though,   not  any 

moStSd^S^^irSat"  Jfl  ^«  °'  ^ 
with  the  de^iS  oi  ^  T"  ^°*''*'  *°  «'«I«* 
G««8ina  was  ob^d  to^^'^^^l^J?^  "^  it- 
soothe  Dorrie  inr^Snnber  «  V  **?^-««wn  and 
Jiad  soothed  her.  '       ^"^  ^  *^  ewiing 

The  nights  were  stiU  cold  and  w«.  n-  u 
by  the  cot.  felt  herself  in  iJ^     .i  ^°^^'^-  sitting 
getting  colder  ^mHoldS  ^Z  °^  *^  ^"^S-go^. 
when   Dome's   clos^    "l.  ^^*"  *^  «««W«1 
allowed  her  to  go  St7Sd""   "*^   '«*"^« 

sleep.  tl^LTitTrt  ^r  ""*  ^^  *^Py.- 
-eaidnotiX^tSrj^X 
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"tttfwan.  ""***  *^  **  ty  •  "oimd  from  the 

"Mroiny,"  a  voice  WM  caUlnir     "Mii«,«.«i.. 

•n  attack  of  a^^^^T^'  T"^  "^  "eiMd  with 
GewKinm.  fa  thT  «fH  ^"^  '°'  her  to  wake  up. 
the  bed  bS7l«?'  °*  *^1»^  part  of  which, 

•^  at  it^Xs?.^  Slirf-' 

on  the  bed's  •.♦J™.   J^^ '      ""*  Geoijifaa,  lyfa* 

Wa^iS^^^?!V"  '"'"**"  by  th^  p2 
li.<n.  til  •  .  •"*  °e  SO  fortunate  as  to  faU  asWn  «« 
being  precipitated  on  to  the  A^  7Z^^' °' 
»naWe  to  ,t«tch  her  Itab.  at  SS'  i?1„^' 
b««rd  the  waUiw  nrTZ  rC  *^'  "^  **««•  *«> 
lightest  cW«rSpStl  ^"^  '^  "y  ^»t  tbe 
•«k  relief  fa  S  r^jSJ^e.":?  '^  I^P^^'  *° 
and.  handinc Dom-^II/ x^  "  *bat  woman." 
tatiTSSSe  SLL^  <«e,  to  „tum  to  tie 

ioy  Of  befag  aS  ^tuS'^rr^'T'i  ^ 

out  and  curl  heraelf  unl   fh-        x     '*"*'='•  herself 

to  "ink  fato  S^LcTfil  ^'°"v'*.  "1"*^  »"« 
^ting,  as  it  xZJ^It,?^  *'"<=b  »he  felt  was 

Maternity  wSTSil  T^^'  ^r  ^  *  '=bance  1 
absolute  pSiiSr^  "  *  P'"^'^  ...  and  the 
sweet  .  .^°"  l""*"  °r!  «=bild  nndenia% 

-»™deri^"c5st?rx-,sr^. 
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tUat  would  come  with  th. i_ 

fte  of  dSrt*',2^?^.Prev.iM.«„|fa 

fi-d  hen^lf  in  M£g*'KT^r^  pSTS 
*°«^  be  gteat  funELlJ-    ^"^  ^  mid  it 


with 
she^ 


'^BPwsentations 

ma  e«»..j.a 


^'»8>rie8  of  the  nkht 


"  representations  of  poor  Mu^ZT  ZJT  "*** 

WW  sweetly  penitent  %^«  Mummy's  btohm  rest^ 

on  poor  Mumir^H     '^''r^™*  Pity  and  camsa 


caresses 


Geo.«ina  fou^S  no  3.  l«en«If  i„  ,^  ^ 


»»»  WW  to  4,,  4,  „"a^y7;  •»,  JO.  *»■, 
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j^^  i«!i.u«uon,  of  conversation  to  all  Stottle- 

•jjere^  quite  aeries  of  them. 
B'SLnt'^ax;;;^'^^  -  a  figure,   for  M,.. 

''^P"*™*-  With  WBud  to  fL^^/*  ^  **«?* 
^  *ries,  the  <irS^J'^J^'^\^  of 
^  «st,  specnktion  wa,  SKieT^tWK^"  '  ^  *> 
How  long  win  she  sij?"^"^^^  «»«°^ : 
with  the  rapiditv  of  fo««.  «*«n«ed.  not  indeed 

piquancy.  For  S  tTTnri^J*''^'''"™""*  ««* 
Probfem  of  how  I^^r^  *"^'*^  •=«»*««»  on  the 
^  Averted  to  f^'S'J"  ""^  °"'  ^l""  ^^ 
•"*^  of  Mas  &,Z^l?;f^*"<=y  •»  to  the 

Donfc  had  "tokrio"^^J''°T»tion  that 

nunoiin  wete  &<!».«  .  «rown,  when  ainadv 

RobSw..        ^*  """"'"^  the  advent  oTlS 
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dear  Mrs  ^L        ^  ^"*°'  "^^  *^  «»«It  &t 

herbo^    '        ^'^  "^*  "y'  ^tJ»°«t  unpacking 

i«««nuch^it^S^l,^  T  '^'«*  unfortunate. 

elment  oflllt?^^  *^  ''"'°P"«  situation  of  one 
T^       01  cnange  and  narrowed  th*  «««.    *  j- 

"on.  H  only  she  had  SS  ^r?^  ^.'^"^ 
««on  and  shrunk  ftr™  iT^  ^  ^'^y  ^°'^  "n* 
boundaries  oTSelw^n"^  ^"^  ^"^  •"°*^'  ^^ 
been  appre«?bly  "SS  ButT""*  ^^"^  '^''"« 
«1»  them  an;  'andX  £^ ^T  *' 
excepting  the  iU-natured  Mrs.  Hoi^^'  if"""^ 

poor  dear  Z.'^^^'  ^rZ't  '^'^  °' 
number  four  "noor^'  /      ^ter  the  exodus  of 

"dj."  and  somT^es^blS^P^^  *«  ^ 
aS'S."^Htrcr^r.2i"--ther 

of  par^tal  res^^^rwStraloreSl'".*  °*'* 
:«>nies  that  were  to  foUow  ^TtL*^'**"^  °*  T"* 
in  being  resiJess  a*  „f.ik*  .f  that  Dome  persisted 
"nfaS?Sj^^.  n     ?'  *^*  Geo'S^na's  deep  was 

having  been  ^^iLTI^'  ^  ^^rgma.  learned  how 
-rh^aSral^-^pXn"^  child's  thirstT; 
n»»  of  the  nurserv^mZ!  ^  ..  ^*  "^  tie  night- 
at  night  and  3^^^!^'  '^^'"^  ^^ 
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Tta  ertaWishing  of  a  nursery  govemess  had  seemed 
•todt8,q«niely  simple;  the  article  was  so  pSS 
^  jmpply  apparently  unlimited.  The  anLrTto 
her  apphcation  came  in  shoals ;  she  had  but  to  pick 

^^J   ff  ""  ^^^  «"J  ^'>°«^8  ^  had 
accounted  herself  an  expert.    Was  she  not  «i  expert  ? 

"^  l"^'  ^  ^^  not  exist,  in  ^TrXo 
n«^  goveme^es.  a  breast  in  which  her  ideas  and 
opmions  upon  the  education  of  chfldren  could  find 
an  Mho  ?  Geoigma,  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  the 
nursery  had  marched-and  at  the  douWe-towarS 
^iccess  in  the  schoolroom,  and  had  been  pSVp 
^"hS'  r^^^^.*"-'**^  with  schoolro^  forces 

ff^'i^  "^  ^^  ^''^  *"  '»"«'^  with  the  gods 
at  tte  futile  efforts  of  mortab.  might.  f,t>m  the  ciSS 

oftitehouseworlchavelaughedathermistress'seffortsi 
imght  have,  meeting  her  on  the  stairs,  betrayed  bj^ 

S  "  «^<=«  »  hardly  veiled  triumph;    migS 

nureery  governess's  bed,  have  said,  if  not  in  so  many 

you  see  I  But  Nurse  said  nothing.  She  had  never 
^voluble  in  expressing  her  oSns;  noTiS 
as  domestic  politics  were  concerned,  she  exUessed 

yf^  Geojgina  perforce  aUuded  to  the  going  of  mS 
This  and  the  coming  of  Miss  That         »  "*  °'  J'»»» 

she^t^l  J""  n»on,ents  when  Georgina  ahnost  wished 
she  would,  moments  when  discussion  of  the  situation 
onany  terms  would  have  been  a  relief,  moment  wS 
ev^  a  gibe  on  the  part  of  Nurse  would  have  beS 
i„f  ^  l«^jnsympathetic  than  Nurse's  inscrutability 

Proval.    For  rf  Georgina  said-andafterTtin«X 


«»ne  acrost  her."  ****»•  o»«m.  »  fe,  „f 

°nfy  once  was  Nnn-'.  r«« 
-V'  tj.  case  Of 'JS' JK*"^^' "<»  tut 
^«eks  and  angty  eyes  drew  ^iJ?*"  '^  crinaon 
"She  had  never  ^to^Zi^^T  '^"^ 
^Pted  to  confide  to  N«lfT^'  »^wasin&ct 
Appointment;    had  N^Tt^'^'P^"*  «d 

•A«  Hannah  she  n,!.. 
S^efu,,  coti^i  "'Ij'i  «--^  in  her 
2"«»»  asked  herself  •   "WW      ^'  *^«  when 
•^  I««.t  to  get  r^ofhe??'.*  «««««-  I  nuUte 

«nvi^*t:S.lTc?^tS«*'^<''"Whadnot 
^  Of  r^^ -^-l^^^n  Bannahara 
Jest  the  should  take  too  hJk  ^"  *<=*'ve  service 
>*tince«^.3*^^^  J«^a  «>^,_  the^ 

of  contingeacie.  in  wwS^„  k  '^*'''' "  "  were 

"f^«P-    Thecon52aSTt'^*^*^^«tob^' 
f*«^    Through  theS^«;    ^*''*''  ^««  "ot  yet 

would  «o  before  she  called  .mw      "?**      Georgina 
as  yet  only  at  the  beSn^  "P  Hannah,  and  she^ 
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Starttlehtm.  or  most  of  it.  was  longing  to  condok 

with  and  to  receive  the  confidences  of  dear  Mrs. 

jftnlum 


CHAPTER  II 

Or  all  the  sympathirers,  Mrs.  Vearing  was  the  most 

tenderly  and  delicately  sympathetic.    Dr.  Rayke  was 

Ml  of  commiseration,  but  his  pity  was  in  excess  of 

ftM  understanding.    He  was  sincerely  sorry  for  Mrs 

Bonham;  it  was  hard  luck  on  her;  and  he  wished 

devoutiy  (a  little  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  her?) 

that  she  couM  find  a  suitable  person  to  look  after 

Dome.    But  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  diffi- 

culties;  lookinguponthefindingofannrserygovemess 

as  woman's  work,  he  failed  in  appraising  the  obstacles 

to  sucasffl,  the  vexations  and  disappointments  in  the 

path  of  the  seeking  woman.    In  his  mind  was  just  a 

tmge  of  the  suspicion  that  if  Mrs.  Bonham  was  not 

OTitod.  the  fact  was  due.  a  Uttle  tiny  bit.  to  Mrs. 

Bonham,  or  rather  to  an  inherent  unsoundness  in 

toMmne  capacity,  even  within  an  entirely  feminine 

Georgina  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  conscious 
of  the  flaw  in  Rayke's  attitude,  but  she  felt  vaguely 
ttat  the  bad  patch  on  which  she  found  herself  was 
the  kind  of  patch  somewhat  outside  the  comprehension 
of  the  masculine  mind.  Her  tendency  to  confide  in 
Mrs.  Veanng  received  therefore  at  this  time  an  added 
unpulse  towards  outpouring.  whUe  her  habit  of  con- 
sultmg  Rayke  was  checked.  She  imagined  that  she 
did  not  want  to  trouble  him  :  what  she  really  did  not 
want  was  discussioQ  with  anyone  whose  sympathy  did 
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Needlework  Guild;  to  conse^J^?**'  "«^  **  *!«« 
Wt  let  herself  go.  ITie^S  o?.  V^*^  *  «««« 
^  not  altogether  abS  if  '^""'  *°  >*  ""«• 
•tance.whohadsnifiedSuv?J  J™'^«'  '"  l^. 
nore  definitely  overl^I  T  ^'  ^°'«**.  billed 
•nisadventures  aid  Mv!  T^f^*"  Mrs.  Bonham? 
v^ction  that  she"Suw'iJ^^,i?'^t'^Sr„! 

better  than  did  Mrs.  Bonh^%i*"*«?  *^*  ^^^"^ 
superiority.  ^Jnham.  for  all  the  latter's  social 

But  Mrs    Marb-lio^' 

Miss  Truefitt  W^«rr'?M  '""""^^  «"='et  and 
of  those  who  had  LT?.r    ''''"'*"*^*^««»'tin,MS 
these  two  ladies  reS!^TJ:r^  ^'^  viewfol 
-guttered.    Iheir  S2^  i?  '^"'^  ^"""^  ''""s 
spoken  words  revealS^S,ir  *     ^t*""^  ""'^  «»«ir 
tittle  of  dissension  from  t^i     °.^  ''°"''  "°  Jot  or 
thus  Mrs.  Bonham^w^"!?^  attitude     an" 
relaxed  her  habit^ir^7"^"W  but  syn^pathy? 
to  some  extent  go  in  dStot^^'  '^^  '"**  ^"^ 
ber.    ITius  it  ,^e  a^S  te"*^  ^'''^  »^t 
Mrs.  Bonham's  new  arraL.  *  "*  *"«'  outs  of 

discussed  throughout  Str"*'  ^f*  '""^  «md 
Guild  formed,  as  U  wfre  ^^  ^'  Needlework 
was  poured  information  fro«  'JT?*'  '"*»  ^"'hich 
and  thence,  by  as  mLT  f  ''""**^  ^ead. 
members,  was  the  in^o?!.?  "^^^  "  *^«'«  were 
outer  world.  "^"^mation   distributed   in  ^e 

The  channels  variwi  j_ 
within  the  reservo^Sre  JsS:?  °'  *,^<=«"^y  since 
ham  did  not  talk  t^i!!^*'""' '  ^°'  Mrs.  Bon- 
»«to«,^4^y     But  she  extended 
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the  circle  of  those  to  whom  she  did  talk.  And  she 
also  raised  her  voice.  So  that  those  members  who 
were  not  directly  addressed,  either  overheard  much 
of  what  was  confided  to  the  elect,  or  bad  portions  of 
Mrs,  Bonham's  utterances  passed  on  to  them.  The 
result  was  that  the  reports  circulated  in  Stottleham 
were  sometimes  conflicting;  and  there  were  arguments 
as  to  whether  it  was  number  four  or  number  five  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  particular  delinquency,  and  6s 
to  whether  number  three  had  really  refused  to  hear 
Dorrie  say  her  prayers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  Dorrie  who  had  refused 
to  pray  at  the  knee,  not  of  number  three  alone,  but  of 
aU  the  numbers.  If  she  was  a  big  girl,  she  was  going 
to  say  her  prayers  at  a  chair,  she  had  declared,  and 
it  was  the  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  number  three 
to  abrogate  a  newly  acquired  privilege,  by  trying  to 
take  the  place  of  the  chair,  that  had  caused  the  trouble. 
But,  except  in  this  instance,  Dorrie  had  hardly  been  a 
factor  in  the  difficulties  :  it  was  Georgina's  anxiety  to 
secure  exactly  the  right  person,  with  exactly  the 
nght  accent,  manner,  views,  principles,  appearance 
and  influence,  which  caused  every  fresh  broom  to  fail 
in  complete  cleanliness  of  sweeping  at  an  early  date, 
and  sometimes  when  brand  new. 

Her  carefuhiess,  indeed,  was  considered  by  some  of 
her  friends  to  approach  to  carping.  The  Vicar,  for 
instance,  who  was  somewhat  given  to  mild  joking, 
remarked  to  his  wife  that  the  odd  numbers  in  Mrs. 
Bonham's  procession  of  nursery  governesses  were  all 
odd,  but  the  even  numbers  were  "  even  "  odder  :  but 
Mrs.  Vearing  was  so  vexed  by  the  hint  of  a  reflection 
on  dear  Mrs.  Bonham,  that  the  Vicar  was  obliged  to 
stop  laughing  ahnost  before  he  had  begun  to  smUe 
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«u«ed  hun  to  curtail  al\^. '  **"'*  »'  loyalty 
'^  ««<«aed  ldn«Sf  L  l^^f^-    Curtail^a 

^y  ^  that  one^oi\*l:??^  "•*  *"  "<*  « 

"»*»  a  target  for  ridJcl  "*o5***»».  "ust  not  be 
?»«  remember,  and  Sf'  c?/  ^»  f  ^"-n.  they 
^  •"«»  he  helped  hT  aH  k      ~°*'^*<^  ^m  a  good 

Yes.  yes."  agreed  the  J?l  "^^  .*"*'  «»»«'  .  .  . 
tne  sense  of  K..-—  "'car,     quite  so  "    n.  i.„j 

''PPreaated,  and  RayieU  p^^^^joj*  ^<"^  be 


CHAPTER 


HI 


I    dH  — ^"^^K   IXI 

^  C  « ter^^'lS^^t.t  'r'  ^*  ^•J'body 
Bonham.  and  in  &«  sSond  n?'*  P^**  ^«  was  I^: 
*«;  -nkind.  For  ^''tf^  '*  •^°'^*'  '"^<*  ^ 
Ard«,tlyde3i,i,,^^^^^J^^   g^umety    distressed. 

to  have  happened  unon  .-  •  °°™'  she  seemed 

«.    Shebe^^totS^.'^^^^lewayofTiJ 

^  that  she  mwst  abandon  that 
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<-%  Of  ^"^;jL^«JiS  '^  "«'-  t^ 

vJ-_-  "^»>oie  Dy  their  vices  and  others  bv  th«ir 
She  announS^S'Sr^  atTTt'^f"^- 

r^LrhaTif^t^r^^"^^^^^^ 

their  Sis  JS^  SSoJ"'"'^  "''''  "^"^  ^ 

^  that  <sLdTser:sSta"r^rj^* 

awoBunlooklike?  It  m^be  If^*  tS  e^« 
*lone  made  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  dwkn^  „1 
y«rs  m  London  and  was  accounted  somethingTJ 

a  hlhT*  r1^  T  t  *****  "^'^  ^"^  smoking,  but  as 
rnhS^'leTLfXr-.  '^''*  *"'*  ^'  ^ 

--r?.om"2Uro.:;;S"^s;"s£ 
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SneU'.  .i^*^  "  "^  to  th.  chee*  Of  lfl« 

'-2t7«^J^^.t»*t«l  Whether  Wu  Gr^. 

•Whole  conde,4S^rL:ljrw,Th.  church  »t  J 
*w>lrti  were  dispo.^  ti?^    ',^'"*'  *•»  "oncon- 
thetlc    ButevS^Si^Sthe'I^r'*""''*^!*^ 
'^y*"*  degrees  of  oadLtfr       **  "*  *^«  w^ 
to  diilereni;  of  opSoJ"T"S'.  "5?"?«-«  -Jmost 
"low."  declared  S  ii^^-^  ^^^'  who  w. 
W«kneM,  while  C  £dE^  to  be  merely  . 
««?rded  them  .,  a  blaSLtj'^i^''-  ^'  "  Wgh." 
indmed  to  be  ••  broad  "oS'  S^'  ^^°^'  who  was 
M^  Grey.,  indiSconSS^'*'  r '^'.*  °»«"  '«» 
to  whom  the  smeU  o7,^!!!!l.  ^^«ina  however, 
ftassed  the  practice  as  i  ^^^'2.  ^"  obnoxious 
M  the  wake  of  Miss  PmiS^'«  /J^""  ^"""y  followed 

In  the  end  Geo^iT^e  to  i^'lf  ^"*"- 
•»  nothing  in  comSso?"StL  ^''J'*''  ^^'^  ^«=« 
vices  were  patent  n^ufaT.*     ^  '^''"-    ^^^  the 

a  teetotaller;  shehadnn?  -       ^t  ^'^^  her  beimr 

With  the  coitems  oJjer  X^i^'i;''*"'^"^^ 
««ard  to  her  preferen^  fo?^^:  "^  ^  "^^We  in 
one^'dock  m£  wS  ^s^  ""*T  ^^«  «  the 
the  dinner  of  Miss  Sw^^  ^^'  ^^'"^  and 
objected  to  was  not  M^^J^J^^'  ^^tshe 
^-P-hin...ersto^«^/S;^P^^^_t 
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far  Geprgina  h4d  an  uncomfortable  conscious. 
Mss  that  they  were  leveUed  against  her  own  hannleis 
glass  of  claret  Such  talk  was  unsuitable  for  the  ears 
Of  a  child,  and  was  also  ridiculou»-in  connection  with 

G«wpna.    As  if.  said  StottMam,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
«»««  exceed  I  ^^ 

Dear  Mrs.  Bonham  was  naturaUy  annoyed-and 
hurt,  and  so  was  Stottleham  through  and  because  of 
cfLiu  '^''''"  *»  ^^  such  a  person  I  So  Miss 
bweedham  had  to  go.  and  Hannah  was  directed  to 
prepare  the  nursery^vemess's  room  for  a  fresh 
aspirant  to  the  task  of  educating  Dorrie 

On  a  level  with  Miss  Sweedham  wasMiss  Swayne. 
Her  views  no  more  than  Miss  Sweedham's  couU  be 
called  pernicious,  but  they  were  tiresome,  and.  like 
Miss  Sweedham.  she  was  a  propagandist.    Herenthu- 
rtasm  was  m  the  direction  of  dress  reform,  and  Mrs 
Bonham  who  had  chafed  at  implied  condemnation  of 
Her  claret  was  even  more  irritated  by  indirect  criticism 
Of  Her  corsets.    Miss  Swayne  disdained  corsets,  with 
what,  m  Mrs.  Bonham's  eyes,  were  deptorahk  results, 
ft  was  not  long  before  all  Stottleham  knew  that  Miss 
Swayne  had  no  waist.    Like  a  piltow  she  was,  witb- 
no,  without  a  string  round  the  middle.    So  difierent 
from  dear  Mrs.  Bonham's  rounded  lines  I    Moreover 
dK  wore  Jaeger  nightgo\ras  and  had  brought  with  her 
Ja^er  sheets,  which  were-or  were  to  be-so  rumour 
had  It.  rarely  washed.    Perhaps.  Miss  Pottlebury  sug- 
gsted  Miss  Swayne  sufiered  from  rheumatism ;  and 
Miss  Truefitt  remarked  that  she  didn't  see  that  it 
mattered  what  Miss  Swayne  wore  when  she  was  in 
Ued.    But  the  rheumatism  was  authoriutively  denied  • 
and  Mrs.  Bonham.  it  was  asserted,  did  attach  impor- 
tance  to  her  nurseiy-govemess's  ideas  as  to  under- 
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B?othaia.  Miss^eZ^^  "  "°*^^.to  Mis, 
Mas  Swayne's  views  w^,^?  u^  provoldiig  and 
but  Miss  Bootham^"i^j^y »«  ^  pernicious; 

was  estabS  3  ^cc«ti°"T  "^  "potability, 
people,  even  in  the  b^t  !^f *^ ''  **'=*I«  «"  quite  ni« 
''ine-lfo.  VeaiS  f^  „  .  "  Stottleham,  drank  no 
clothing,  thoS^Scrrf  .  '^*'  J'^"  ^^^ 
afto  all  only  ^  e^SZ  o7?.  '^!^<«««y.  was 
"^  that  it  was  WdU^  ™  J^  '''^**  respectable 
But  Miss  BootC  was  J!"  .'^el  ««*  *he  skin. 

She  anivedS^X  ??.  r^!??~*^"^*- 
the  autunm.  airste^JS^^'^*^  had  again  met  in 

of  conversation.    Mt.Kl'*^''  •*  ^  ^'^ 
°ther  in  repeating  ^Sf^S!^^'^'*'^*^"^ 

how  she  had  aMoLr ^L      •    B°°tham  had  said  • 

and  even  more  aS  i.  ?^  *^*  ^"^  had. 
true  things  w^e^bjL^:^'"'*  declared  to  be 
how  she  had  e^S^Sff^.t"  be  false;  and 

mS^™"^^  orh^i^»^  -  -^"* 

Miss  Bootham  had  said  fh JTTi.- 
ham.  Mrs.  BonhaS^  3,*^^J^.  to  Mrs.  Bon- 
statements,  had  saTatThT  ^  "^  Bootham's 
aak*  enqS  StotL^!'*"^*^*'"«*^«houM 
just  life,  dearlirs  SnS^*  ^"^^^  t^t  it  was 
was  always  so  ^.S?'**'"^"^'^^   »be 
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^&Mn..  Bonham  enquired  of  the  Vicar  and  of  Dr. 

thrn^  that  Miss  Bootham  had  declared  to  be  farte 
and  Rayke  said  that  Miss  Bootham  S^'t  W  S 
she  was  tolldng  about,  and  that  the  subfea  was  «Je 
^put  which  the  lay  pubUc  could  have  S 17  W 
ledge  nor  understanding.  Everybody  was  pl«SdI 
S'^^T."^"'  eve.^y.'^ag^  j]^ 
result  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  enquiries  would  be 
anL^JTi^!  °*  '*  an  was  that  Miss  Bootham  dis- 

and  that  another  aspirant  entered  the  lists 


CHAPTER  IV 
Ttat  anmnt  who  foUowed  Miss  Bootham  was   m, 

columns  of  thp  "  Ti>T.<x,  >•  *  _  j  aavertisement 

who  had  w2L  rrn,Sn°'^ft'*"'"«^*' 
that  she  had  cairied  a'E  tat  LJnT""'^ 
never  substantiated •  wwZl  1. •  ™"°"  '^ 
*«rf  w«lkei  ^  '^'^  was  that  she 
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It  seemed  the  culminating  point  of  poor  Mrs  Bon- 
tam  s  misfortunes,  for  here  was  a  combination  of  dis- 
tre^g  views  with  miseemly  action.  It  was  worse 
.ttan  Miss  SneU,  even  as  regarded  conduct,  for  Miss 
!>neU,  a  smoker,  had  at  least  smoked  only  in  her  bed- 
room, whereas  Miss  BeU  had  walked  in  the  public 
streets,  with  crowds  looking  on.  Miss  Truefitt,  at  the 
Umid  meetmg,  remarked  that  you  couldn't  very  weU 
walk  m  a  procession  in  your  bedroom;  but  Miss 
Truefitt  was  speedily  flattened  out ;  tt«<  was  a  reason 
tor  not  walkmg  at  all. 

Miss  BeU  of  course  could  not  be  tolerated ;  she  too 
as  far  as  Stottleham  was  concerned,  slept  with  her 
sisters;  and  Mrs.  Cray,  who  proved  to  be  the  pen- 
ultunate  candidate,  reigned  in  her  stead.  And  this 
pen^timate  was  the  worst  of  aU-ahnost  unspeakably 
so-because  of  the  things  she  spoke  of.  She  spoke  of 
physiological  facts,  and  Stottleham  had  always  lived 
to  fie" "r**  *"«*  ^^  ^^  ''e«g.  physiologicaUy  speaking, 

Mre.  Bonham  lowered  her  voice  in  speaking  of  Mrs 
Grays  mdelicacies,  and  it  was  only  when  indignation 
ove^wered  reserve  that  the  Gmld  Meeting  was 
enabled  to  be  shocked  without  craning  its  neck  and 
strainmg  its  ears.  For  Mrs.  Cray  had  conveyed  to 
her  charge  mformation  of  a  most  undesirable  kind  such 
s«  that  thei«  was  sex  in  plants  and  that  female  plants 
taought  forth  their  young  in  the  form  of  seeds.  But 
itoat  was  not  the  worst. 
_^She  actually  told  the  child,"  said  Mrs.  Bonham. 

that  sheep  carry  their  lambs  I  " 

"And  when  I  remonstrated  with  her,"  Georeina 
w^t  on,  when  the  highest  at  the  tables  had  exclaimed 

You  don  t  say  so,"  and  the  humblest  "  I  never  I "— 
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"when  I  remonstrated  with  hpr    f«,  «*  ^ 

cjr—1  never  saw  a  sheep  carrying " 

^  Georgia,    exasperated,    cut   short   her   bewilder- 

shi'Sf  %f;^''%^™'  ""y  -*«'  Miss  Pottlebury," 
sne  said.    She  wanted  to  say  "  you  ninnv  "  i,,.* 

annoyance  in  an  emphatic  "dS^"  '°"'=*"*'»*"«  !«* 
the^thS^'^mr  ""^'^  "'°  *"P»^  ^«<=e.  while 

•lUt^  toy  «,  .lip^  tt„^^  5^;^ 


I;* 
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But  before  it  reached  the  outskirts  of  Society  Mrs. 
Cray  had  gone,  and  the  ultimate,  permanent,  long- 
looked-for  nursery  governess  had  arrived. 


CHAPTER   V 

Her  name  was  Miss  Kimmidge-PatrJcia  she  had 
^en  christened,  and  in  her  famUy  was  called  Pat 
But  Mrs.  Bonham  knew  nothing  of  her  names  save  the' 
surname— or  knew  them  unknowingly;  MissKimmidge 
was  to  her  always  and  only  Miss  Kimmidge 

Dorrie  knew  them  though :  Dorrie  was  immensely 
mterested  in  them.  She  had  never  before  heard  the 
name  of  Patricia  and  tl  ought  it  beautiful ;  and  Pat 
...  Pat  she  had  thought  was  a  boy's  name ;  there 
was  a  Pat  in  Stottleham,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Saunders- 
Parr,  a  splendid  grown-up  sort  of  boy  who  was  at 
Rvgby.  It  was  a  name  associated  with  big  boyhood 
and  It  was  most  amusing  to  find  it  cropping  up  in  a 
governess.  ^   ^    ^ 

And  Hannah  knew  that  Miss  Kimmidge  was  Patricia 
and  also,  familiarly,  Pat.  Hannah  had  found  it  all 
out  on  the  very  first  evening,  when  she  went  to  Miss 
Kunmidge  s  room  and  said  in  her  usual  way :  "  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you.  Miss  ?  " 

Her  usual  way ;  for  to  each  one  of  the  nursery  gover- 
nesses had  Hannah  gone,  knocked  at  the  bedroom 
door,  and,  entering,  asked,  with  the  same  rea)ectful 
manner  the  same  question  of  the  candida.e.  Some 
she  had  hked  and  some  she  had  disliked,  but  to  aU 
she  had  presented  the  same  obliging  demeanour  ■  as 
of  all,  save  Mrs.  Flores,  who  speedUy  had  shown  her 
hand,  and  that  a  brutal  one,  she  had  said,  in  reply 
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'She  seems  a  nice  sort  of 


to  Georgina's  enquiries 
person." 

wJ"iSI'l"'""^*°'"°*'  Each  candidate 
^^f^  Sr  P'™*"r'=y'  "»«  elected  trustee  of  her 
ti!^  '  °"'y  ^^"^  °*  communication  wiS 

the  treasure  was  to  stand  weU  with  the  trustee    IJZ 

If™  K-  [  "^^""^  ^"«'  ^*s  submerged  in  the  devo 
hope  aU  thmgs,  endure  aU  things  for  the  nr,-««^» 
I'^^^y-  f-  tJ^e  -ke  of  a  sight  of  D^^iJ^wH 

Twi  to  li?in  .  ^Z^'  '^""'^  °*  maintaining 
ucZ^.  '^'  *°  *^  unobtrusive,  to  bo  ouietlv 

.r^goTL-r^d^^^^^^^ 

i^rd^:srto^srT£roff^^' 

«te  tiU  Dome  was  married  toLl.T;r  this  caS 

to^SoSr-aS^srcat's^'^s'T^ 

Ma  Z^2^^      T^  concerned,  an  intuition  aler^ 

gSS,  J  ^r'*  '^'^^  ^"^^^  to  break  doSS, 
Geoigma,  for  the  moment,  would  have  overleanVr; 
several  considerations  which  had  caS  h^to  ?ant 
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foim  Nurse  into  Hannah;  but  Hannah's  intu.-tion 
tow  her  that,  the  emotion  past,  she  would  never  for- 
give herself  for  the  leap,  or  rather  that  she  would 
never  forgive  Hannah  :  a  confession  of  failure  to  the 
dethroned  Nurse  would  have  resulted  in  the  forced 
abdication  of  the  reigning  housemaid.  So  in  that 
emotional  crisis  Hannah  had  held  her  peace,  and  held 
back  the  indignation  which  clamoured  to  burst  forth 
and  join  forces  with  her  mistress's  indignation,  sensing 
dimly  but  surely  that,  though  Mrs.  Flores  was  the 
prunary  cause  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  wrathful  suffering 
she  herself,  as  the  witness  of  a  momentary  weakness,' 
might  become  its  vicarious  victim. 

Thus  it  was  that  Hannah,  when  Miss  Kimmidge  had 
been  barely  ten  minutes  in  her  room,  presented  herself 
and,  with  the  respect  which  was  aU  that  a  housemaid 
could  be  permitted  to  exhibit  m  the  way  of  ingiatiation, 
asked  :  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Miss  ?  " 


CHAPTER   VI 

Some  of  the  nursery  governesses  had  been  civil,  some 
diMgreeable.  some  had  declined  Hannah's  offer,  others 
had  presumed  upon  it :  none  had  repUed  to  it  in  the 
way  taken  by  Miss  Kimmidge.  Miss  Kimmidge  was 
on  her  knees  beside  her  trunk ;  she  looked  up  with 
half  a  sigh  and  half  a  smUe  and  said :  "  Oh  if  vou 
would "  ^ 

Hannah  looked  down  at  her,  waiting  for  a  more 
explicit  request,  but  as  only  Miss  Kimmidge's  eyes 
addressed  her,  she  said  enquiringly  :  "  Yes,  Miss  ?  " 

"  I'm  dying  for  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge. 
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said'so^.'"'  *^*  «*°«J'«>n'  tea'sover.  for  Mrs.  Bonham 
"  It  is.  Miss,  but " 

in  a^to  '•"^\TT'  ^'"'"  ^^  ^■'^•«1«''  broke 

coS  ^V^  ^"'"  ''*'  '""''  ''"'^  «t  down  on  the 
coudi.  Tie  room  was  very  comfortably  furnished 
partly  because  Mrs.  Bonham  was  careful  aT^o  S 

^ve:;ira=r^ ''-  -^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

a^trf^VV^^^  ^'-  ^"^*™  <»*"«''  Miss,"  said 

Haimah,     and  .fs  sent  up  to  you  when  it  corned  ouT" 

Mrs.  Bonham  asked  me  if  I'd  like  some  tea  and  I 

Z  n^^-;^""'-  ^°"  ""-•  "^^  '  ^^  I  wouS".' 

"  ^'^  set  you  a  cup.  Miss,  at  once." 

vol'-vT"  "'■'  "t^'  y°"  ^°^'"  "^^  Miss  Kimmidge,  ••  if 
you  ve  never  been  away  from  home  before" 

the  !i'  °"'^  "**"'"''"  ""'P"**^  """"^'  ««J  ^««t  for 
When  she  returned,  the  greater  part  of  Miss  Kim 
midge's  clothes  were  either  on  the  C  or  onTe  S" 
and  the  wardrobe  doors  were  open  and  all  the  drag's 
puDed  out.    Hamaah  had  to  tre^d  warily  ^^SS 

"cl^^.-^  ^r«°"  ^^''  '^"'^  *^"«'"  she  said. 
Cake  I     said  Miss  Kimmidge.    ■•  Oh  how  kind  nt 
you.    And  bread-and-butter  y^u  can  wi"    She^°i 
a  way  of  stressing  words  which'LsrgaSgiy  l^,^. 
from  Mrs.  Bonham's  even  utterances.  ^ 
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"  There's  no  starch  about  her  anyhow,"  was  Han- 
nah's inward  comment. 

"  Don't  go  I  "  said  Miss  Kimmidge.  "  Sit  down  a 
minute  I  There  isn't  anything  on  that  comer  of  the 
couch." 

Hannah  sat  down  and  looked  at  Miss  Kimmidge  as 
the  ate  and  drank  Something  un-authoritative  about 
tte  latest  of  the  nursery  governesses  encouraged 
Hannah  to  the  point  of  initiating  conversation. 

"  You've  never  been  away  from  home  before,  Miss 
I  think  you  said  ?  " 

"No."  Miss  Kimmidge  shook  her  head  as  she 
•poke.  "  At  least,  I  mean  not  like  this.  To  the  sea- 
side, and  paying  visits  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  never 
to  a  Post." 
"  You'll  likely  feel  a  bit  tonely.  Miss." 
"  It  almost  makes  you  feel  lonely  to  be  where  you're 
called  Miss  Kimmidge— after  being  used  to  be  just  Pat " 

"  I  thought  Pat "  began  Hannah. 

"  Sbott  for  Patricia."  Miss  Kimmidge  had  finished 
the  bread-and-b;tter  and  now  began  upon  the  cake. 
'  Delicious  I "  she  said. 

"  It's  a  lovely  name.  Miss,"  said  Hannah.    "  I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  heard  it  before." 

"  Rather  nice.    But  I  don't  think  it  goes  weU  with 
Kimmidge.    Do  you  ?  " 
"I  couldn't  really  say,  Miss,"  Hannah  answered. 
"  That's  why  I  so  much  prefer  Pat.    Pat  Kimmidge 
sounds  as  if  you  were  a  good  sort.    Don't  you  think 
80  ?    By  the  way,  what's  your  name  ?  " 
"Hannah,  Miss."    Hannah  hesitated.    "  I  used  to 

be  called  Nurse.    I  was  Miss  Dorrie's  nurse  tiU " 

She  stopped  short. 
"  What  are  }rou  now  ?  " 
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"  HouMmaid." 

MiM  Kimmidge  lo-:ied  at  her  with  a  look  gravely 
penetrating :  tnen  she  said  :  ^     ^ 

"You  just  hated  giving  her  up,  didn't  you  ?  " 
«,^Sf^    ?  not  answer,  but  turned  her  head  away. 
^  ^.  **« '«>J'«^  out  of  the  window  instead  of  at 
Miss  Kimnudge.    Then  she  advanced  to  the  tray  and 
omied  It  towards  the  door.    Miss  Kimmidge  followed 

.'.'  If*'"'''!:,"^'"  *h«  ^-id,  ••  /  shan't  interfere." 
,„„^°' **"«•'    Hannah  paused.    "  Only  you'U  have 

2".K  ..    IJ*"!^  '^"'-    "  Snch  being  Mrs.  Bonham'. 
wsh       She  stopped  in  the  doorway.    "  But  I  shaU 
be  pleased  to  wait  upon  you.  Miss," 
^^_^u  shall  wait  upon  me.    Think  you."  said  Miss 

Left  alone,  she  sat  down  on  the  comer  of  the  couch 
that  Hannah  had  vacated,  and  drew  in  her  Ups. 

d..™  T^'JI"  "  "  ""*'  «**"«  ***  ^  "'^er  difficult." 
•he  was  thinking ..."  round  holes  and  square  people" 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  fitting  of  people  of  one  shape  into  holes  of  another 
shape  was  a  thing  which  Miss  Kinuni^e  somehow 
managed  to  accomplish ;  not  because  she  was  clever 
but.  m  a  great  measure,  because  she  was  not  She  had 
no  settled  plan  of  action,  thought  out  no  subtle  scheme 
but  just,  as  she  expressed  it,  felt  her  way.  The  way' 
m  one  sense,  was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  fed' 
smce  the  obstacles  which  impeded  it  were  so  obvious' 
or.  agam  as  Miss  Kimmidge  expressed  it,  they  stared 
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you  in  the  face ;  the  real  problem  was  to  discover  the 

best  method  of  steering  through  them,  as  they  were 

certainly  too  solid  to  be  removed  and  too  high  to  be 

surmounted.    Hannah  had  given  her  a  hint  of  them 

and  Mrs.  Bonham.  that  same  evening,  solidified  the 

nmt. 

Mrs.  Bonham,  having  dined  and  had  her  coffee,  sent 
a  message  to  the  schoohwm.  She  would  be  glad 
when  Miss  Kimmidge  had  finished  her  supper,  if  she 
would  come  down  to  the  drawing-room  for  half  an  hour 
Miss  Kimmidge  had  already  finished  her  supper,  and 
anayed  m  a  new  white  silk  shirt  and  a  blue  sldrt' 
which  she  had  put  on  after  unpacking,  at  once  went 
flownstau-s  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Bonham's  request. 

Mrs.  Bonham,  as  she  entered,  eyed  her  with  approval 
She  was  nicely  dressed,  but  not  too  nicely      Mrs 
Bonham  did  not  make  use  of  the  words  "  neat  but 
not  gaudy."  but  they  would  have  exactly  expressed 
hCT  vwdict  upon  Miss  Kimmidge's  appearance;  Miss 
Kminudge  had,  in  fact,  hit  the  happy  mean  in  the 
matter  of  dress  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Bonham  was 
appropriate  to  a  nursery  governess  in  the  evening 
Moreover  her  hair  was  tidy,  and  what  Mrs.  Bonham 
dishked  more  than  anything  else  was  untidy  hair- 
especially  in  a  dependent.    Mrs.  Vearing's  hair  was  not 
very  tidy-according  to   Mrs.    Bonham's  code,  for 
Mis.  Vearing  went  in  for  the  picturesque  in  hair- 
dressmg ;   yet,  though  Georgina  did  not  admire  the 
picturesque  as  expressed  in  front  hair  arranged  a 
cc^pdt  vent,  she  passed  it  in  Mrs.  Vearing  because 
Mrs.  Vearing  was  a  vicar's  wife  and  a  baronet's  daugh- 
ter.   But  what  was  permissible  in  a  somebody  would 
have  been  unpardonable  in  a  nobody,  such  as  a  servant 
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Md  objectionable  in  a  mongrel,  tuch  a.  .  nurserv 

^J^Bonham  s  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  an  approvi^ 

"  Please  sit  down.  Miss  Kimmidge,"  she  said     ••  I 
suppose  you  are  too  young  to  auf  ior  a  cSj  with 

^LJt!^,*^'  "^^y  ^^'  ^^  Kimmidge  w^S 
n^  Uv.  been  favoured  with  even  a  su^^tion  of 

bei't?fstJ^!tC^^*""  ^^*^«^«'  "^^^  I  Jike 
oest  IS  a  straight  back  and  not  too  high  "    She  ». 

gout  to  add   "My  legs  are  not  v^fong^?'',^' 

^S^J^  ""*„*'"'  "^^'f ""''«  five  £  tW 
;w  ?»."'«'  "  ""•  Bonham's  carriage  mrS 
that  the  mention  of  a  nursery-governed  i  ,  fSS 
S^  ^«"/e<*ived.  So  she  stopped  short  Ind»t 
down  on  a  <Jair  which  was  both  lo?SdlS5i 

en,uZ  ^'aSy"""  ~'^"^"*'  ?  "  Mr.  Bonham 

^M^ery,"  returned  Miss  Kimmidge.    "It's  reaUy 

"The housemaid,"  Mrs.  Bonham  went  on.  "  wiU do 

Te^lTobK"^-''^'^''-    I'-oPeshehasro^S 

d«^°  Id'SW?' ^^'^ '^'^''-    "I  think  she's  a 

J^^  "^^  thirty-eight,  but  to  Miss  Kimmidee 
everybody  over  thirty  was  a  dear  old  thing  «Sid 
old  thmg  or  a  something-else  old  thing     Dr  jS^ 

Tw^Sf  wt  "'*  '^^'  **«  <1-Sate?a^l; 
oW  thmg.  but  that  was  an  offence  of  which  Mr* 
Bonham  never  knew. 
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"Hannah,"  Bfrs.  Bonham  w«nt  on,  "is  a  cood 
servant  if  kept  in  her  pbcfe." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Miss  Kinunidge. 

"  She  was,  you  know.  Dome's  nurse." 

"  Ah,"  said  Miss  Kinunidge. 

"But  after  six,  I  don't  consider  it  advisable  to  leave 
a  child  under  the  sole  charge  of  a  person  of  that  class." 

"  I  see."  said  Miss  Kinunidge. 

"  She  was— very  naturally— devoted  to  Dorrie  " 

"  JIf OS*  nf,  turally,"  said  Miss  Kinunidge.    "  Doirie  is 
a  duck." 

Mrs.  Bonham  smiled  faintly.  The  smUe  was  in 
approv-l  of  Miss  Kimmidge's  appreciation  of  her  pupfl  ■ 
the  &mtness  of  it  indicated  that  Miss  Kimmidge  was 
a  trifle  too  familiar  in  her  attitude  towards  that  pupil 
«  perhaps  towards  the  pupU's  mother.  Anyhow  Miss 
Kmunidge  was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  she 
ong^t  to  have  said  darling  instead  of  duck,  and  that 
she  should  have  spoken,  if  not  with  bated  breath  at 
any  rate  with  a  flavour  of  respect. 

"  So  I  didn't  wish— I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  send 
her  away." 

"  Ifow  kind  of  you  1 "  said  Miss  Kimmidge,  this  time 
with  the  flavour  of  respect. 

"  I  felt  for  her."  said  Mrs.  Bonham.    "  So  I  gave 
her  the  chance  of  staying  on  as  housemaid." 

"  How  delighted  she  must  have  been  I  " 

"She  was  pleased.  I  think.    And  I  must  confess  she 
makes  a  good  housemaid." 

"  Very  fortunate,"  murmured  Miss  Kimmidge     She 

WM  not  given  to  murmuring,  but  she  was  finding,  as 

the  Needlework  Guild  had  found,  that  there t/assome- 

thing  about  Mrs.  Bonham  which  induced  murmurs. 

It  u  fortunate,"  Birs.  Bonham  agreed.  "  for  both 
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from  her  care    ta  fL    *      ""P^^-    '  *~''  »>« 
company."       '        *"=*'   *"  «°'°^«  ^er  from  her 

"  cv^'    '*'*'  ^'^  Kimmidge. 
a^^ciarwith^-J!:  »  f*<=t,  is  getting  too  Old  to 

suDstituted  .      She's  nearly  seven,  isn't  she  ?  " 

see  S^il^S^^^— ^September,    ^oyou 

Mss  Kimmidge  bent  her  head, 
act  {£^«v^i"""-^"^*«'ton/'tocounter. 

Jt^drrtStSaSsr^  ^  '^^^y 

about  h«."     *°  *^  *^*  Hamiah  doesn't  come  fussing 
.',  i'  ^'°^*'  ^'^^  devoted  to  her  ?  " 

Miss  Kh«™^  ^^y  ^"^t  I  should  call  her  " 

Sd  "^fff •  "^^  ~''^°"^  *J^t  she  shouS  hTve 
swd    fond  of  "mstead  of  "devoted  to"    •■■^i^ 

lil.e^othi'.SlSL-^^tS^nS'rir^^' 
depending  on  her  nu«^.'?^        *'*  °"*  "*  *^^  ^V  «' 

"_I  see,"  Slid  Miss  Kimmidge.    "Hav«  T  ««♦  *» 
begin  it  ?  "  ihe  asked     "  i  »1  .  *  8°*  *» 

n»" !»».  b«.  ott.^  but  ihq,  i„„  „,  irt 
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much  influence  in  the  way  I  require.  Which,"  added 
Mrs.  Bonham  with  emphasis,  "  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  must  be  firm.  And  at  the  same  time  sym- 
pathetic. Dorrie  must  be  kept  happy  and  amused,  as 
well  as  being  instructed." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge  meekly. 

She  felt  rather  depressed,  and  the  "  post "  which 
had  seemed,  on  her  arrival  and  before  it,  cheerfully 
simple,  grew  formidable.  As  she  went  upstairs,  she 
classed  Mrs.  Bonham  as  rather  a  trying  old  thing. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

By  the  next  morning,  however.  Miss  Kimmidge  had 
recovered.  For  one  thing,  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
as  one  of  the  windows  in  her  bedroom  looked  east,  it 
came  streaming  in  upon  her ;  and  for  another  she  had 
slept  beautifully  and  felt  fresh  and  energetic.  Then 
her  bath  was  deliciously  hot,  and  she  was  so  hungry 
for  her  breakfast  as  to  lose  all  nervousness  while  she 
ate  it  She  and  Dorrie  breakfasted  downstairs  with 
Mrs.  Bonham,  and  breakfast,  when  Miss  Kimmidge 
went  to  bed,  had  loomed  before  her  as  an  ordeaL 
When  she  got  up,  the  ordeal  looked  less  alarming,  and 
when  she  actually  faced  it,  it  proved  to  be  no  ordeal 
at  all.  She  began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Bonham  was 
rather  a  nice  old  thing  after  aU. 

Georgina  was,  indeed,  very  gracious.  She  had  been 
pleased  with  Miss  Kimmidge  on  the  previous  evening, 
in  spite  of  the  one  or  two  little  indiscretions  of  which 
sbt  had  been  guUty.  She  felt  that  Miss  Kimmidge 
"  meant  well,"  and  also  was  likely  to  be  tractable. 
Other  candidates  had,  to  be  sure,  meant  well,  but  they 
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had  had  drawbacks  of  manner,  appearance,  accent  or 
capacity.  Of  Miss  Kimmidge's  capacity  she  could  not 
yet  judge,  but  her  appearance  pleased  her,  her  manner 
was  simple  and  her  accent  was  satisfactory.  Georgina 
decided  that  she  was  sufficiently  eUgible  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Rayke ;  or  rather,  she  decided,  that 
if  Miss  Kimmidge  went  on  well  between  now— Tuesday 
—and  Thursday,  she  would  ask  Rayke  to  come  and 
mspect  her  on  Friday.  Miss  Kimmidge,  unconsdous" 
of  Mrs.  Bonham's  deUberations  and  decision,  continued 
to  enjoy  the  coffee,  which  was  always  excellent  at  the 
Beeches,  and  had  been  very  poor  in  the  Kimmidge 
househoM,  and  finished  up  her  breakfast  with  rolls 
and  marmalade. 

"  I  don't  want  Dorrie  to  work  more  than  three  hours 
a  day,"  said  Georgina ;  "  two  in  the  morning  and  one 
in  the  afternoon." 

"  Ifs  quite  enough  for  her  age,"  agreed  Miss  Kim- 
midge. 

"  Do  you  like  lessons  ?  "  she  asked  of  Dorrie. 

"  No,"  said  Dorrie.    "  Do  you  ?  " 

Miss  Kimmidge  found  the  question  difficult.  She 
reaUy  did  not  like  either  learning  or  teaching,  but  how 
could  a  governess  say  so  ? 

"  Some,"  she  answered.    "  Geography,  for  instance." 

"  I  don't  know  it,"  said  Dorrie  doubtfully. 

"  You  learn  it  with  maps." 

"  Like  what's  in  the  hall  ?  " 

"  She  means  the  county  map,"  explained  Georgina. 
"  Yes,  darhng,  something  like  that." 

"  Oh,"  was  all  Dorrie  said. 

She  was  not  so  commimicative  as  she  had  been 
a  year  ago  :  aie  had  become,  smce  completing  her 
seventh  year,  shyer  and  more  self-conscious,  the  least 
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littlo  bit  more  difficult  to  manage.  Georgina  noticed 
the  change  and  wondered  secretly  if  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  cessation  of  Nurse.  Hiss  Kimmidge 
naturally  observed  no  change,  since  she  had  not  known 
Dorrie  before,  but  she  knew,  as  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family,  that  children  were  apt  to  change  after  seven 
and  that  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  were  sometimes 
difficult  ones.  That  Dorrie  would  not  be  hard  to 
manage  she  felt  sure ;  the  child  could  not,  she  told 
herself,  be  anything  but  a  duck ;  but  she  was  prepared 
to  find  in  the  duck  patches  of  reserve  and  possibly 
caprices.  One  chUd,  however,  was  a  mere  nothing 
after  the  seven  brothers  and  sjsters  she  had  had  to  deal 
with,  and  she  started  off  to  the  schoohoom  with  a 
light  heart. 

It  grew  no  heavier  as  the  day  went  on.  Dorrie  was 
charming;  she  became  red  in  the  face  and  damp  in  the 
hand  with  the  excitement  of  drawing  a  map  of  England, 
and  laughed  over  the  multiplication  table.  The  map 
was  taken  down  at  lunch-time  to  show  Mrs.  Bonham, 
and  although  Mrs.  Bonham  had  no  idea  it  was  meant 
for  England,  she  was  delighted  with  it.  For  the 
smoking  governess  had  wearied  Dorrie  with  sums,  and 
the  anti-vivisectionist  had  bored  her  with  verbs,  and 
each  and  all  had  given  her  the  idea  that  lessons  were 
horrid.  Georgina  suspended  judgment  till  tea-time, 
but  having  entered  the  schoohoom  while  the  school- 
room tea  was  going  on,  having  assured  herself  that 
Dorrie  was  still  happy,  that  Miss  Kimmidge's  hair  was 
still  tidy  and  that  Hannah  was  not  in  surreptitious 
attendance,  she  waited  no  longer.  She  wrote  to  Rayke 
immediately  her  own  tea  was  over  and  asked  him  to 
come  on  Friday  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
On  Thursday  Cook  made  a  currant  and  sultana  cake 

r.?,"  ^^^  ^^^^  '^'"*  *°  *«*•  Georgina  had  felt 
a  bttle  self-conscious  vexation  in  ordering  the  cake  • 
she  had  a  sense  that  Cook  would  know  for  whom  it 
was  ordered.  Cook  did  know,  but  she  also,  besides 
anbcipatmg  Rayke's  visit,  guessed  at  its  purport 

•  She'll  be  'aving  'im,"  said  Cook.  "  to  see  what  '«r 
thmks  of  this  'ere  Miss  Gummidge." 
•   "  ^.*"*  *J»*t  Miss  Kimmidge's  name  was  rendered 
m  the  kitchen,  and  Miss  Gummidge  she  continued  to 
be  aslong  as  to  Mrs.  Bonham  she  was  Miss  Kimmidge. 
to   Dorne-excipt  on   state   occasions-Kimmy  or 
Pat-a-cake,  to  Hannah  Miss  Patricia.    For  Hannah 
had  been  much  taken  with  Miss  Kimmidge's  Christian 
name;   she  thought  it  lovely;   and  when  she  added 
anythmg  to  the  "  Miss  "  by  which  she  usually  addressed 
Miss  Kimmidge,  it  was  Patricia  that  she  added.    She 
hoped  very  ardently  that  Miss  Patricia  would  "  do  " 
and  this  long  before  she  arrived  at  the  use  of  the 
Omstaan  name;   for  without  spoken  words  Hannah 
and  Miss  Kimmidge  understood  one  another,  without 
de&iite  compact  they  speedily  made  a  working  agree- 

Dorrie,  for  instance,  was  often  in  Miss  Kimmidge's 
room  when  Miss  Kimmidge  changed  her  dress,  looking 
at  and  playmg  with  various  possessions  of  Miss  Kim- 
midge s  which  were  chiefly  interesting  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  Dorrie,  so  that  the  handhng  of  them  was 
m  the  nature  of  a  privilege  and  a  treat ;  and  when 
Hannah  brought  in  hot  water,  she  was  apt  to  stay  for 
a  few  mmutes,  beginning  by  answering  questions  or 
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remarks  addressed  to  her  by  Miss  Kinunidge  and  ending 
by  talking  to  Dorrie.  It  did  not  coine  within  the  scope 
of  what  Mrs.  Bonham  considered  necessary  attendance 
that  Miss  Kimmidge  should  be  supplied  with  hot  water, 
save  in  the  morning  and^ierhaps— at  night ;  there 
was  the  hot-water  tap  in  the  housemaid's  cupboard 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  Miss  Kimmidge  could 
fetch  hot  water  if  she  required  it.  But  Hannah  had 
begun  by  bringing  hot  water  on  any  and  every  occasion 
when  hot  water  might  be  acceptable,  and  Miss  Kim- 
midge had  begun  by  allowing  an  illicit,  though  limited 
intercourse  between  Hannah  and  Dorrie  :  and  as  they 
had  begun  they  went  on. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  l£ss  Kimmidge  encouraged 
the  intercourse ;  rather,  she  winked  at  it ;  and  even 
while  she  to  some  extent  restricted  it,  her  attitude 
towards  the  intercourse  and  towards  I^nnah  was,  as 
Hannah  was  aware,  sympathetic.  She  never  said  to 
Hannah  :  "  I  know  how  you  feel  and  I'll  do  what  I 
can  for  you,  but  you  see  I've  got  to  do  my  job  for  Mrs. 
Bonham  "  ;  nor  did  Hannah  reply  in  words :  "All 
right,  Miss,  and  thank  you  kindly  " ;  but  unspoken 
such  a  dial'>gue  may  be  said  to  have  passed  between 
them ;  and  wiiile  Miss  Kimmidge  on  her  side  did  what 
she  could,  Haimah  on  her  side  never  urged  her  to  do 
what  she  couldn't. 

Georgina,  enjoying  a  sweetbread  and  claret  in  the 
dining-room,  did  not  know  that  Hannah,  each  evening, 
added  to  Miss  Kimmidge's  tucking  up  of  Dorrie,  a 
tucking  up  of  her  own  ;  and  why  should  Miss  Kimmidge 
mention  it  ?  Hannah  had  tucked  up  Dorrie  before 
M''ss  Kimmidge's  arriv.J,  and  Miss  Kimmidge  simply 
let  it  go  on.  If  it  was  to  be  mentioned  at  all  Dorrie 
was  the  one  to  mention  it,  but  Dorrie,  from  some 
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instinctive  sense  of  prudence,  never  spoke  to  her 
moUier  of  Hannah's  evening  visits  and  good-night 

At  the  time  of  Miss  Kimmidge's  inspection  by 
Dr.  Rayke,  the  tacit  understanding  between  her  and 
Hannah  was  only  tentative,  not  estabUshed  :  it  found 
exprwsion  in  Miss  Kimmidge's  enquiries  on  the  subject 
Of  Hannah's  attacks  of  toothache  and  Hannah's 
answers  to  the  effect  that  her  teeth  were  quite  easy,  or 
that  she  had  had  to  have  "  another  botUe  "  :  but  that 
an  understanding  as  to  an  ache  far  worse  than  that  of 
any  tooth  would  ultimately  be  established  Hannah 
vras  mchned  to  hope,  if  only  Miss  Kimmidge  "  did  "  I 
Hannah  therefore  awaited  Rayke's  visit  with  trepida- 
tion, for  she,  as  well  as  Cook,  divined  its  main  purpose 


CHAPTER   X 

Dr.  Rayke  arrived  with  his  customary  punctuaUty 
He  came  at  twenty  minutes  past  four,  and  tea,  as 
everybody  knew  who  knew  Mrs.  Bonham,  was  at 
four-thirty.  So  that  Janet  was  able  to  let  him  in  and 
announce  him  before  setting  out  the  tea-table,  and 
could  concentrate  her  mind  upon  the  tray  and  its 
contents  without  the  disturbing  consideration  that  she 
nught  not  hear  Dr.  Rayke's  ring. 

Always  whUe  Janet  went  in  and  out  of  the  drawing, 
room  Georgina  and  Rayke  enquired  after  each  other's 
h^lOi  and  let  off  the  remarks  about  the  weather 
which  were  an  essential  preliminary  to  conversation! 
Ihen  came  tea,  leisurely  partaken  of;  about  half- 
way  through,  the  introduction  of  the  matter  speciaUy 
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to  be  considered,  if  such  matter  there  were ;  and  after 
tea  the  serions  consultation,  the  asking  for  and  giving 
of  advice.    But  if  no  knotty  point  was  to  be  debated— 
and  this  was  frequently  the  case-Mrs.  Bonham  and 
i)r.  Rayke  discussed,  not  the  problems  peculiar  to 
Jlrs.  Bonham,  but  the  problems  of  their  neighbours. 
They  did  not  gossip ;  ihai  would  have  been  beneath 
the  dignity  of  both ;    and  they  prefaced  report  or 
criticism  with  qualifying  remarks,  such  as :  "  I  hear, 
but  of  course  there  may  be  no  truth  in  it  .  .  ."    "  I 
don't  want  to  judge,  but  I  cannot  help  ♦hiniri«g  . .  /• 
Nevertheless,  they  did,  in  a  devious  and  restrained 
way,  arrive  at  repeating  to  each  other  most  of  the 
scandal   of   the   neighbourhood ;    not   indeed   with 
mahciousness,  but  with  that  vicarious  enjoyment  of 
others'  failings  which  is  all  that  is  permitted  to  the 
respectable.    They  could  not  themselves  do  the  things 
they  deprecated,  but  in  regard  to  certain  of  them  it  was 
rather  exciting  to  know  that  they  were  done. 

But  on  this  occasion,  the  occasion  awaited  in  anxiety 
by  Hannah,  the  proceedings  were  not  as  the  proceedings 
of  rdinary  days.  Miss  Kimmidge  and  Dorrie  were 
bidden  to  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

They  were  not  there  when  Rayke  crrived,  and  the 
usual  interchange  of  enquiries  and  remarks  had  free 
play.  But  when  all  the  shining  silver  was  on  the  table, 
and  the  hot  scones  and  the  currant  buns,  the  thin 
bread-and-butter  and  the  sultana  cake,  Mrs.  Bonham 
said  to  Janet :  "  WiU  you  tell  them  in  the  schoolroom 
that  tea  is  ready." 

To  Rayke,  who  had  been  enlightened  as  to  the  object 
of  the  visit  in  the  note  of  invitation,  she  said,  waiting 
of  course  till  Janet  had  gon- :  "  I  thought  it  would  be 
the  best  way  for  you  to  judge  what  she  is  like.    If  she 
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«« «Iown  .fterwMd..  or  you  went  up  to  tl»  «J,oot 
roon^it  wouldn't  be  the  same  thing."  ^ 

Quite  so."  said  Rayke.    "  You  Lv.  hu  . 

«I«n  the  best  way  of  d'oing  the  r^  J^T"  "*'  "  "^ 

thaTS^ri'i^^p^-r;,  ^^"^  was  thinJd^ 

s:t/Coi^'^-^s«ra= 

was  and  bow  often  she  agreed  with  him.  ^ 

Set.^fs^5*^r::**irharrT? 

SS'si^  the'^Jr^em'i^  ^  S:p^ 
wotmc  significance ;  and  her  sole  doubt  as  she  Sd 
the  drawing-room  was  the  doubt  whether  shc^Wbe 
able  to  eat  as  much  as  she  wanted  ^«     iT  ZT 
bnad-and-butter  was  sZtZSi  ^    ^Z 

Mrs.  Bonham  to  Mt<n  Vi.n»:j>     •    •     "^"j"'^'     said 

"  .V  ™,.  ^™ ."  "^  Kunmidge,  ui  unpressive  tones 

K  my  valued  adviser  and  friend  "  ' 

ILm  Kimmidge  bowed;   comment  from  a  nursery 

"•uea  fnend  was  unpossible  ^^ 

wl^DTlTas-SeJy'Scr^S*^^'^"' 
-tmuch  hke  Ra^S^SttSiet^'^ 
^  which  tickled  her  face,  but  she^bmUte^t^ 
tbem.  smce,  as  she  had  aheady  towl^^ZSg^ 
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"  I  have  to.  Mommy  lays  it  would  hurt  hk  feeUnp 
if  I  didn't,  and  it  doesn't  exactly  hurt  my  face,  onfy 
makes  me  want  to  rub  it." 

She  gave  it  now  a  little  surreptitious  rub  en  the  way 
to  her  seat  by  Miss  Kimmidge.  She  hoped  Uncle 
Rayke  didn't  notice,  and  he  didn't.  If  he  had,  it 
wouU  not  have  occurred  to  him  to  connect  the  rubUng 
with  his  kiss.  But  he  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  observing 
Miss  Kimmidge. 

She  struck  him  as  being  what  he  described  to 
himself  as  likely.  She  was  evidently  not  nervous  or 
highly  strung:  Rayke  did  not  like  extra-sensitive 
people.  No  signs  of  hsrsteria:  he  was  inclined  to 
think  most  women  hysterical  Nor  did  she  look 
clever:  he  objected  to  clever  women.  Intelligence  was 
all  very  well,  and  capability,  but  anything  more  was 
tiresome.  Georgina  Bonham  was  his  idea  of  a  capable, 
intelligent  woman. 

Having  formed  a  preliminary  impression  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Georgina  and  the  tea-table.  Presently 
he  would  engage  Miss  Kimmidge  in  conversation. 

Miss  Kimmidge,  meanwhile,  having  noted  his  cour- 
tesy to  herself  and  his  evident  afiection  for  Donie, 
classed  him  provisionally  as  a  decent  old  thing.  Then 
she  also  switched  ofi  her  attention.  Miss  Kimmidge's 
attention  was  given  to  Dorrie's  tea  and  her  own. 

They  began  with  bread-and-butter,  and  it  was,  as 
she  had  already  noted,  distressingly  thin.  A  slice  was 
nowhere ;  if  you  took  a  real  bite  it  was  gone  in  two 
twos,  and  if  you  tried  to  make  it  last  you  just  had  to 
nibble.  Miss  Kimmidge  could  not  voice  these  draw- 
backs, but  Dorrie  did. 

"  In  this  bread-and-butter,  the  bread  isn't  any 
thicker  than  the  butter,  is  it.  Mummy  ? "  she  said. 
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xox 
you,  IfiM 


"I  like  best  wlen  it  m  thicker.    Don't 
Kimmidge  7  like  ^ve  have  upstairs." 

"  """ejchoohoom  bread-and-butter  is  best  for  hungry 
people  hke  you  and  me.  1  think,"  letuined  Hiss  Kim- 
nudge. 

j^^J**^y  no*  hysterical,'   commented  Rayke  to 

"Perhaps  the  scones  wouU  suit  you  better,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonham.  "Dr.  Rayke,  would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  put  the  scones  near  Dorrie  and  Miss  Kimmidge  ?  " 
^P^-f^y^  ^  »«>•  "witl"  pleasure,"  as  he  said. 
Miss  Kimmidge,  with  greater  pleasure,  took  advantage 
of  their  proximity,  and  got  on  much  better  than,  from 
the  bread-«id-butter  beginning,  she  had  dared  I .  hope. 
She  finished  up  with  a  slice  of  the  sultana  cake.  Rayke 
cut  It  for  her,  and  it  was  a  large  sHce.  She  was  con- 
finned  m  her  opinion  that  he  was  a  decent  old  thing 

And  then,  whik  she  ate  the  final  mouthfuls,  Rayke 
began  the  testing  of  her  character  and  attainments 
by  what  he  called  engaging  her  in  conversation. 


for 


CHAPTER  XI 

"  I  SUPPOSE,"  said  Rayke,  "  you  have  a  bent 
teaching— a  sort  of  natural  inclination  that  way  " 

Miss  Kimmidge  shook  her  head. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  she  replied. 
^  •_!  Ah  ?  "  said  Rayke.    "But-«r,  then-er,  why- 

..  !'  I  ^^  *°  ^°  something."  Miss  Kimmidge  said. 
And  what  else  can  you  do  ?— if  you're  a  woman." 
Very  true."    Rayke  nodded  his  head  stowly.    He 
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22^  *!|"  »P«y.  «  not  iHocethv  latWtetoiy.  im- 
pUed  a  becoming  loue  of  Umiwtion 

•ad  the  telegnrh  lerviee  and-er,  .U  tlut,  for  skk 
who  have  no  leaning  towards  dometticity." 

Oh.  but  for  aU  thoee  things  you  have  to  pasa  an 
eamtoato..  and  I  couUh't.  I  know.  You  Xt" 
•aw  Miss  Kimmi«lge.  tuning  to  Rayke, "  pass  examina- 
tion, unless  you're  specially  trained  or  coached,  can 

"  Certainly  not."  agreed  Rayke.  The  simplicity  of 
her  attitude  appealed  to  him.  "  No  votes  or  anything 
of  that  sort  about  iier."  he  reflected. 

"But  teachers,  governesses."  he  went  on.  "nowa- 
JjJjUrthqr  want  to  rise  in  the  profesdon,  ut  ex- 

MiMKimmidge  made  bold  to  interrupt  him  "Oh 
yw.  I  know,  degrees  and  things.  But  I  never  couW. 
Tliat  s  why  I  ^  in  for  bein:  a  nurury  governess.  Yon 
don  t  have  to  be  a  B.A.  or  anything  for  that." 

A  love  of  children."  said  Geoigina.  "  is  the  essen- 
tial—or M  essentiaL"  ^^ 

voii  H^C  il*^  ''^  Kimmidge.  "but  fbrtmiately 
you  don  t  have  to  pass  examinations  in  order  to  lite 
children.  Again  she  turned  to  Rayke.  "Dovou?" 
•he  said  with  a  smile.  "  y"u  r 

J^^^  ?°*  •  '*''  P^  °*  «»  nature  of  womea- 
ow-fashioned  women  at  any  rate.  AU  the  same"— 
R^ke  addressed  Georgina-"  love  of  children  is  not 
sufficient  m  itself  to  make  a  teacher." 

"  I  said  «»  essential,"  correcttd  Georgina      "  Of 
coune  nobody  can  teach  without  having  be^  edu- 

CfttCu. 

"  And  Ifiss  Kimmidge  of  course  has  been  educated," 
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Mid  Rayke.    He  answered  Georgina,  but  he  looked 
at  MiM  KJmmMge :  the  kwk  wu  an  enquiry. 

"^  I  know  the  usual  things,  of  course."  she  an- 
iwerad. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  mean  by  the  usual  things  ? " 

Georgina  beckoned  to  Dorrie. 

"  Fetch  the  animal  book  from  the  table,  darlinr 
•nd  well  kwk  at  the  pictures." 

When  Dome  came  back  with  the  book.  Georgina. 
opening  it.  kwked  across  at  Rayke. 

"  Have  yourcigarette.  Doctor,  pray.  MissKimmidw 
won't  mind,  I'm  sure."  ^-umioge 

mH^'^i.^'iV  "y  "  I  ««d  ? "  thought  Miss  Kim- 
midge.    What  she  actually  did  say  was :  "  Oh  no  " 
^ou^^sure?"    Rayke  paused,  with  cigarette 

"  Quite."  ifiss  Kimmidge  smiled 
Dr.  Rayke  lighted  the  cigarette  and  took  a  pufi  or 
,    two  at  It ;  then :  f-u  w 

"  Let  me  see."  he  said,  "  you  were  sayinc  iiiat— er— 

"  I  was  saying  I  had  been  taught  the  usual  things 
and  you  were  saying  you  wondered  what  I  meant  bv 
the  usual  things."  ^ 

"Yes  that  was  it.  yes.  WeU,  what  do  you 
mean  r 

,[?^  ^arithmetic ;  no  algebra  or  Euclid  or  anything 
of  that  kmd,  you  know,  but  just  the  rules  and  some 
fractions  And  then  geography  and  composition  and 
muac-but  Im  not  musical  And  French-but  I 
can  t  speak  it.  I  know  the  grammar  though,  the 
conjugations  and  all  that." 

"  I  see."  said  Rayke.    He  nodded  his  head  slowlv 
as  much  as  to  say. "  That's  good  enough."    "  History/' 
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he  went  on.  "is  a  veiy  wide  subject."    His  look 
quesuoned  :  "How  much  do  you  knl  of  thT?  " 
fu«Z^i  MissKunmidge.  "and  rather  con- 

ISriT^  remembering  what  was  going  on  in  aU 
the  different  countries  at  the  same  time."  She  lowered 
her  voice  a  trifle.  "  I  confess,  too.  I  neve,  qulte^ 
the  hang  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  ^ 

Kr^2.^A  ^T^"'  *"*^  ^  ^''*  ^^  ^«  Holy  Roman 
Empire  did  not  very  much  matter.  What  did  matt« 
was  t^t  Miss  Kimmidge  should  say  "got  1  W 
of."    Rayke  felt  that  it  would  not  do,  of  raSerS 

he  pa«ed  the  expression-under  the  gaze  of  Mii 
Kimmidge;     but    Mrs.    Bo'nham I    Mss    Km 

towermg  of  her  voice,  would  have  no  effect  upon  M^ 
^'dtTh  ."^f  ""''■  ^"^  disapproved  oTslS^' 
™n  T°'~"'*y°""«^°'"*»-  Butthisyoui 
woman-so  he  was  convinced-meant  no  ham,  and 

He  glanced  at  her.  Had  she  overheard  ?  No  the 
lowered  voice  and  the  animal  book  had  prevented  tta? 
But  he  must  give  Miss  Kimmidge  a  hint 

F^tlf  Tr'i*°"  '    ^  "^^  y°"  ^d  composition. 
Enghsh,  chiefly,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Co'ulfy^r''"^'*""-    I ''-^"'^ --pose  in  French. 

"  No,  I  never  learnt  French ;  no,  I  couldn't     But 
then  you  see  I'm  not— not " 

and^^iL"""'"  '""'""^'"  "''  "^  ^^^dge. 

It  was  hardly  a  laugh,  just  a  smile  with  a  sound  in 

It ;  nevertheless  GeorgLna  heard  it  and  looked  up  from 
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the^imal  b«>ok;  first  at  Miss  Kimmidge,  who  con- 
tourf  to  snule    and  then  at  Rayke.  who  slightly 

attention  again  to  Dorrie  and  a  giraffe 
Riv£^^T."^T''**^  •'  '""'*   important,"   said 
■^  speaK  their  own  language  properly." 

"I  suppose  so."  said  Miss  Kimmidge 
"It  discourages  "-Rayke  blew  out  a  puff  of  smoke-l 
or  ought  to  discourage,  the  use  of  slang  " 
ful"  ^'    "^'^  ^^  Kimmidge  :  it  was  ratiier  a  doubt- 

sp^"  ^^  ''  °"^  "*  ^^  deformities  of  modem 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge 

a  l^n  ^°T^  "^"^'  ""  ""''=^'"  ^y^^  *«>*  on,  "  in 
a  man.    But  m  a  wo:  a  in  it's— er— " 

He  hesitated,  seeking  an  adequate  adjective,  while 
Miss  Kumnidge  thought :  ••  Have  I  said  ...  What 
have  I  said  ?  "  "^ 

fh'^^^'^^y  ^^^  ^y^^'  *"<!  MiM  Kimmidge 
thought:  "I  must  have."  "'mmugc 

Georgina  closed  the  book. 

"  There,  darling,  that's  the  end.    And  now  peAaos 

I  ^a.d  Mi.  Kimmidge  would  Hke  to  go'  u'^s 

I  Rayke  opened  the  door  for  them ;    Rayke  shook 

hands  ^th  Miss  Kimmidge  and  kissed  DoSe     22 

Z^u-^l^^'^r  ^"'^  "'''^"^  ^^  face-furiively 
and  M.SS  Kmmudge  tried  to  remember  everything  she 
had  said  while  m  the  drawing-room.  She  had  not^d 
very  much  at  all.  What  couW  it  be  ?  Newthetop 
she  exclaimed  :  "  I  have  it."  ^ 
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"  What  ?  "  asked  Donie. 

rf.rSS?'*^/'^''*^**'' ""ember."  To  herself 
Je  added :  "  It  must  have  been  that-the  haL Tif 
what  a  funny  oW  thing  | "  ^^        " 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Meanwhoe.  in  the  diawing-room,  Georgina  as  Ravke 
came  towards  her  bom  the  door,  «id-:  ^;;  ?  - ''^^ 
•■tha't*^ida"'^"''"*^,^^°"^''^^*^'^«on. 

"  She  seems— er— sensible  ?  " 

"i2rS.f;  J'°^^^°'^ewsorhystericalfancies." 
her  ^cJty^f  '^'^^  '"^"«'*'  '  ""«"•    ^  ^on't  call 

"  Not  exactly  so,  no.  But  not  the  reverse  Quit- 
mcclooking  enough."  «verse.    ymte 

HH^^f  '•^P*'^*'i>»'  yes.  And  she  keeps  her  hair 
tidy.    I  confess  I  do  like  well-dressed  hair  " 

Kayke  glanced  at  Georgina's  smooth  coils.  He  rave 
the  slightest  of  bows.  ™gave 

"  Obviously,"  he  said. 

Georgina  smUed.    "  I  always  think  it's  a  siim  of 

I  m  sure  It  IS,"  said  Rayke.  «~«i. 

Georgina  paused. 

"You  don't  think "  she  began  ;  and  then  Janet 

«me  m  to  clear  away  the  tea,  a^d  converSn 
became  concerned  with  the  gardeii  conversation 

*,ir^  ""^  ^T^  ***  *"*  ^^  8°"e  and  the  door  was 
shut  the  garden  was  suddenly  abandoned. 
You  were  saying  ?  "  said  Rayke. 
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cJ^^y'T^T^^^   ^  '  «yto«r?"    asked 
Gwrguia ;  but  she  knew  quite  weU.    "  Oh  yes  I  wm 

k^fSL^*  i"'!."'*-^  •^°"'t  know  how  to  pS 
|i~;r^-^«°^-a  /«/?*  too  much  at  Z 

•^  tooS'^r^  *°  ~"'''^"'  *^"  ">*««'  judicially. 
I  Know  what  you  mean  "  he  «aM  .  o«j  i.    j-j    . 

^.8  the  laugh.    AeS'no't^tedlSttti* 

Sr  r^     T'^f''  *J™**  I»"«"y  when  she  laughed 

Sfh^TT^'  ^'^  ^'^-  J"«t  »"<»  often  liberaTThw 
methods,  had  strict  viVwe  «,.  *i,»  j  ""«'"  ™  "w 
Dend«if=  "tif       "„^**^  O"  "»e  deportment  of  de- 

^ITiL.  ?  '^'"^*'  *^^  ^^  ^^  and  Miss  Kim- 
midge  best  by  a  judicial  indifference. 

Yes.  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  repeated  after  a 

pond«mg  pause, "  but  I  don't  think  it  m^s  m^L 

I  ttmk^you  told  me  it  was  her  first  situation^!^^' 

"  And  she's  young——" 
"  Twenty." 

« J  ^^-  { *^^  '*'^  J"st-weU,  what  you  might  caU 
amateunshness.    She  hasn't   quite  got   thehL?- 
CRayke  realized  suddenly  that\e  waf  ust  tSl 
^T2^\^..-'^^  ^-  K^dg^or^tiS) 

enS:jrby'^?^;L^^*-  ^^«  ^*  ^«  ^^^^o^  when 

••  You  think  that's  all  ?  "  she  said 

"  I  think  so,  I  don't  think  you'll  find  much  to  mm 
plamofinthatdirection.  Hancy,"  RaySdS^A 
an  a.  of  detachment, "  that  she  L  bee^iSt^^ 

"  Her  references  said  so,  and  I'm  glad  your  observa- 
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tion  bears  them  out.    But  is  there  any  other  direction 
in  which  you  think  she  might  not  be  satisfactory  ?  " 
Rayke  paused,  then  shook  his  head. 

"  No,    I   think  on   the  whole Her   scholastic 

attainments  I  don't  suppose  are  specially  high,  but 
then  you  didn't  want  that." 

"  No.  What  I  want  is  a  superior,  refined  person  to 
look  after  Dorrie  and  teach  her  the  beginnings ;  some- 
body who  speaks  properly,  with  a  good  accent  and 
ladylike  expressions." 

"  Miss  Kimmidge  seems  to  speak  all  right.  But  that 
you  could  tell  of  course  as  soon  as  she  arrived." 

"  Yes,  at  once.  Oh  yes,  her  way  of  speaking's  all 
right.    And  I  don't  think  she's  slangy." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Rayke.  To  himself  he  added  : 
"  I  don't  think  she  will  be  after  my  hint." 

"  You  know  how  I  dishke  slang." 

"  Yes." 

"  In  a  woman.  A  slang  expression  by  a  man  now 
and  again  is— well,  different." 

"  You  always  discriminate,"  said  Rayke. 

He  got  up  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Well,  you'll  let  me  know  how  she  goes  on." 

"  Of  course.  But  I  hope,  after  what  you've  toU 
me,  that  she'll  do.  Your  opinion  rather  jumps  with 
mine." 

"  It  very  often  does,"  said  Rayke,  smiUng. 

"  And  thank  you  so  much." 

"I  don't  know  what  for.  The  th?Jiks  should 
be " 

"  You  know  what  a  help  your  opinion  is  to  me," 
Georgina  interrupted. 

She  went  with  Rayke  to  the  front  door  and  let  him 
out.    She  was  full  of  graciou&aess  because  she  was  full 
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of  hope.  It  really  seemed  as  if  Bliss  Kimmidge  would 
do  I    And  if  she  did  I    Oh,  the  relief  I 

Cook  in  the  kitchen  said :  "  I  wonder  what  his 
verdick  is  ?  " 

Hannah  in  the  housemaid's  cupboard,  drawing  hot 
water  for  Miss  Kimmidge,  hoped  fervently  that  "  he'd 
took  to  her." 

Arriving  with  the  hot  water  in  Miss  Kimmidge's 
room,  she  ventured  an  enquiry  as  to  whether  Misa 
Kimmidge  had  got  on  well  with  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge  carelessly.  "  He 
seems  a  kindly  old  gentleman." 

Kindly  !  He  hadn't  been  stand-off  then.  It  looked 
well.    Hannah  hoped  for  the  best. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Miss  Kimmidge  spoke  carelessly  to  Hannah  ;  but  she 
was  aware  that  she  had  been  weighed  and  judged. 
Going  down  to  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  she  had  had 
no  expectation  of  being  put  into  a  scale,  but  when 
Mrs.  Bonham  asked  for  the  animal  book,  and  she  was 
left  practically  tite-d-tite  with  Dr.  Rayke,  she  became 
conscious  that  Mrs.  Bonham's  valued  adviser  and 
friend  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  and  advising 
on  her.  She  was  not,  as  the  Doctor  had  perceived, 
particularly  sensitive  or  highly  strung,  neither  was  she 
specially  endowed  with  intuition  ;  but  she  had  shrewd- 
ness and  observation,  as  well  as  high  spirits  and  a 
healthy  vitality ;  moreover,  it  did  not  require  unusual 
capacity  to  realize  that  Rayke  was,  as  she  termed  it. 
pumping  her. 
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She  thougjit,  reflecting  in  her  own  room,  that  the 
scales  had  dipped  on  the  right  side.  To  be  sure  she 
had  made  a  slip,  but  she  had  carried  the  balance 
nevertheless ;  and,  having  shrewdness  and  observation 
die  had  also  the  tact  which  proceeds  from  the  com- 
bmation  of  those  qualities,  and  the  capacity  to  profit 
by  Rayke's  not  too  subtle  hint. 

Birs.  Bonham  did  not  like  slang,  even  of  the  mildest 
brew.   Well,  she  would  guard  the  door  of  her  Ups  so  that 
no  slang  came  forth  either  when  she  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Bonham  or  to  Dorrie.    Alone  with  Hannah— some^ 
times— she  might,  perhaps,  permit  herself  the  relief  of 
expressions  not  recognized  in  the  Rayke-Bonham  code ; 
for  Hannah,  being  a  dear  oW  thing,  and  subject  more^ 
over  to  lapses  in  grammar  and  aitches,  presumably 
would  not  mind.    Otherwise,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  she 
would  fall  in  with  Mrs.  Bonham's  wishes  and  prejudices. 
She  ought  to,  seeing  that  she  was  paid  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  she  wanted  to  stay  on.    Dorrie  was 
a  dear,  and  if  you  had  to  go  out  and  take  a  situation, 
she  didn't  suppose  you  would  easily  find  a  pleasanter 
one.    The  bedroom  was  most  comfortable;    more 
comfortable  a  good  deal  than  her  bedroom  at  home  • 
not  that  that  was  important ;  still,  it  counted.    Then 
Hannah  was  a  dear  old  thing ;  Mrs.  Bonham,  she  was 
beginning  to  think,  was  quite  a  nice  old  thing ;  and 
Dorrie— Miss  Kimmidge  quite  understood  why  Hannah 
had  not  wanted  to  give  up  Dorrie.    So  she  did  her  best 
to  do,  ai.    it  came  about  that  she  did  do  ;  aided  by 
the  deficiencies  of  her  precursors,  by  Rayke's  approval 
and  by  Dorrie's  decidedly  taking  to  her. 

The  news  of  Miss  Kimmidge's  arrival  and  probable 
success  was  soon  made  known  to  the  Needlework  Guild, 
and  thence  was  spread  throughout  the  town.    Dear 
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Mrs.  Bonham  had  tt  last  got  a  nursery  governess  who 
seemed  as  if  she  would  do.  Dear  JJrs.  Bonham's 
nursery  governess  was  doing.  Dear  Jlrs.  Bonham's 
nunery  governess  did.  How  wise  of  Mrs.  Bonham  to 
make  the  change  !  She  was  no  longer  "  poor,"  nor 
was  her  wisdom  questioned.  Miss  Kimmidge  had 
saved  her  reputation. 

MiM  Truefitt,  when  it  was  definitely  estabUshed  that 
Mrs.  Bonham  was  suited,  remarked  that  she  had  been 
a  preaous  long  time  about  it ;  but  that  was  Miss 
Truefitt  all  over ;  and  who  was  she  to  criticize  ?  The 
cntics  who  had  at  one  time  been  inclined  to  side  with 
her.  now  joined  in  the  popular  approval  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
t««n  s  poUcy.  For  Mrs.  Bonham  had  saUed  success- 
fuUy  mto  harbour,  and  Miss  Truefitt's  suggestions  of 
submarine  disasters  and  eventual  torpedoing  had  come 
to  nought.  Mrs.  Bonham's  sagacity  was  vindicated 
and  Miss  T.  :efitfs  was  squashed  by  the  failure  of  ha 
own  prognostications. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Kimmidge,  her  appearance,  her 
attainments,  her  past,  her  present  and  her  future,  were 
freely  discussed. 
She  had  never  been  "  out  "  before. 
Yes,  she  had  :  she  had  been  two  years  with  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Bonham's.  That  was  how  Mrs.  Bonham  heard 
of  her.    Mrs.  Ansell  knew  it  for  a  fact. 

But  Miss  Pitt  knew,  also  as  a  fact,  that  she  had  come 
straight  from  home. 

Miss  Pottlebury  had  been  informed  that  Miss  Kim- 
midge had  taught  in  a  High  School  for  eighteen  months 
and  that  her  forte  was  mathematics:  whereas  Mrs. 
Markham  had  it.  on  the  best  authority,  that  her  one 
deliaency  was  in  the  direction  of  figures 
Miss  Pottlebury  gave  way.    Sie  had  never  quite 
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recovered  from  the  sheep  and  vas  disposed  to  allow 

that  she  might  have  been  misinformed. 

Mrs.  Ansell  remarked  that  she  did  not  pretend  to 
know  anything  about  Miss  Kimmidge  as  a  teacher ; 
she  went  by  what  she  saw ;  and  she  thought  Miss 
Kimmidge  had  nice  blue  eyes. 

Blue?  Miss  Truefitt  was  amazed  that  anybody 
should  say  that  Miss  Kimmidge's  eyes  v,ere  blue. 
They  were  brown. 

Miss  Truefitt,  on  this  point,  received  popular  sup- 
port ;  it  was  carried  that  Miss  Kimmidge's  eyes  were 
brown ;  but  not,  as  Miss  Truefitt  also  averred,  that 
she  had  a  snub  nose.  The  nose  was,  some  declared, 
aquiline,  others  said  straight. 

"  Grecian,"  suggested  Mis^  Truefitt  with  a  snifi. 

Then  Miss  Kimmidge  was  tall,  she  was  short,  she  was 
fat,  she  was  thin,  she  was  sallow  of  skin,  she  had  a 
radiant  complexion. 

"  But  I  saw  her  in  church." 

"  I,  also,  can  see  when  I  am  in  church." 

"  I  saw  her  coming  out  and  was  quite  close  to 
her." 

"  But  I  was  just  behind  her  coming  in,  and  the  top 
of  her  hat  came  no  higher  than  my  nose." 

Miss  Kimmidge  was  to  stay  a  year. 

No,  two. 

No,  five. 

Miss  Kimmidge  was  to  prepare  her  pupil  for  a  High 
School. 

No,  she  wasn't ;  she  was  to  take  her  abroad  to  learn 
French  and  Grerman. 

Not  at  all ;  Dorrie  was  never  to  leave  home.  That 
Mrs.  Ansell  loiew  for  afaa. 

"  Well,  /  heard "  began  MisS  Pitt. 
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oliS  ?"  ^  *  '''°™  °*  contimdictory  facts.  aU 
of  which  could  be  vouched  for 

„„™*!!r**"*''^  **•  'P**  *1»»  Mn-  Bonham  an- 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Miss  KnoiiDCB,  putting  on  her  hat  preparatory  to 

«L^?i;«~  J*"  *  '°""^'°"  *°  "  «'"«'  °*  revolt 
S«  Zril!^  P'°P'^*y'  *°'  "^  Kimmidge  had 

SS  wo^M!  "*'  ?u  *'"':  °^  P~P™*y  «»«  Needfework 
truild  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of  an  apotheosis 
^^  not  wanted  to  go  to  the  Needlework  S^Z 

^12  1«":««=nfice,  and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
melted  m  her  a  desire  for  self-assertion.  Ever  sin™ 
Sf^,     w  f  Stottleham  she  had  worn  her  hlt^r! 

demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  place.  To-day  she  tilt^ 
•t ;  not  sufficienUy  to  appear  rakish,  but  to  £  J^S 
of  bemg  shghtly  provocative.  ^ 

„*^M^T*"*f'  '**"'^'  »*  't  were,  on  the  brink 
of  the  Needlework  Guild,  had  had  in  her  own  handVSe 
alternatives  of  drawing  back  or  of  plunging  in  Be- 
cau«  of  Hannah  she  had  chosen  to%li'  in.'  ^ 
on  that  afternoon  Dome  had  been  asked  to  tea  at  the 

t^'J^^M  r.''  *"**  ^^'  °'  '""^  "^  to  be  tak«! 
to  Layfield  Lodge  and  brought  back  again.    As  to  the 

echmg  there  was  no  difficulty;  Miss  Kimmidge  coSS 
call  for  her  after  the  Guild  Meeting ;  it  was  «  to  the 
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going  that  the  rub  trow.  For  if  MJm  Kimmidge  ««nt 
to  the  Guild  Meeting,  it  would  devolve  upon  Hannah 
to  take  Dorrie  to  Layfleld  Lodge,  and  would  it  be  too 
much  encouragement  .  .  .  ?  Georgina  was  divided 
between  her  unwillingness  to  racourage  the  reUtions 
between  Hannah  and  Dorrie  and  her  need  of  Mist 
Kimmidge's  services,  for  the  Guild  season  was  nearly 
at  an  end  and  work  was  rather  in  arrears  owing  to  the 
marriage  of  one  member  and  the  illness  of  another. 
Moreover,  there  was  in  the  back  of  her  mind  a  half- 
avowed  desire  to  present  to  a  section  of  Stottkham  her 
presentable  nursery  governess  with  the  tidy  hair. 

In  this  dilemma  she  had  consulted  Miss  Kimmidge. 

"  We  badly  need  help— at  the  Knickerbockers ;  but 
if  you  come  .  .  .  There's  Dorrie,  you  see.  She's  not 
asked  till  a  quarter  to  four." 

It  was  then  that  Hannah,  with  a  hot-water  can  and 
hungry  eyes,  arose  on  the  surface  of  Miss  Kimmidge's 
inner  vision. 

"  CouMn't  Hannah  . . .  ?  "  she  said  tentatively. 

"  I'd  thought  of  that.  But  you  know  what  I  told 
you.  I  don't  want  to  encourage  her,  or  indeed  Donie, 
to  be  together." 

"  No,  of  course  not."  Now  was  Miss  Kimmidge's 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  Guild  Meeting :  she  had  but 
to  put  a  spoke  in  Hannah's  wheel  and  smash  it  went 
and  the  Guild  Meeting  with  it.  On  the  other  hand 
Hannah  . . .  really  a  dear  old  thing  and  rather  a  pitiful 
old  thing,  turned  for  half  an  hour  into  a  delighted  old 
thing! 

"  But  still,"  she  added,  "  once  in  a  way  .  .  ."  and 
shook  her  head  wisely,  as  though  to  say,  "  That  could 
do  no  harm." 
And  Mrs.  Bonham  succumbed  to  the  suggestion ;  it 
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hJt  ''  *^  "*•>"«<»•  and  the  (Sly 

Sonow  MlM  Klmmldge.  having  put  on  her  hat  Md 
buttoned  her  gloves  await«)  v«  «  \      .  "" 

Aiui   «™^i     «    ■*?'**°  "'»•  Bonham  in  the  hall. 

»^f3."",;  ^"'•""  "»*!«>  down  S 
wraaUy  natled  as  she  moved,  but  in  the  natlinn. 
djjri^.ting  ear  could  detect  diflerencesTSlge: 

Sa!!K?.  ^''-  There  was  the  smart  silken 
mtfe  of  society  functions.    And  there  was  the  suS 

?Sv  t^*":,'";,'"''*^^''  ""^  "«^  Needlework  G«S 
M^R,„?!  "'?"^^'^'  '"^^'y  '^°^  *he  stairs,  Td 
Mrs.  Bonham.  m  clothes  of  tempered  efccancraOTlv*^ 
tothe  haU.    She  cast  at  Miss^KimSra  SS 

^^Oh  I "  said  Miss  Kimmidge.    She  added :    "  I J 

And  she  had  been  so  glad  I 

She  went  to  the  glass  over  the  umbrella  stand  and 
^^  her  hat  a  ^  Stottieham.  then  t^T^-^t. 

"  Is  that  all  right  ? " 

y.il'^'^u^h  ^  ^""^  ""^^^  seen  your  hat  the  least 
b.t  crooked  before."  said  Mrs.  bLJ^  Sly^^S 

"  No  ?  "  said  Miss  Kimmidge 

Side  by  dde  they  walked  dowii  the  High  Street  each 
with  a  perfectly  straight  hat.  In  Mrlfion Ws  w 
w^ waving  plume;   in  Miss  Kimmi^^T/oc'^: 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Tta  members  of  the  Needlework  Guild  were  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation.  They  were  ahnost  on  tiptoe  of 
their  Mveral  feet,  as  Jlrs.  Bonham,  followed  hy  Mis* 
Kimmidge,  entered  the  room.  Every  neck  was  craned, 
every  eye  focussed.  How  tall  was  she  really  ?  Sup- 
posing her  eyes  should  be  blue  after  all  ?  And  what 
about  her  complexion  ? 

She  was  not  tall,  barely  middle  height.  Miss  Pitt 
had  been  right  then ;  she  w^  about  come  up  to  the 
bridge  of  Miss  Pitt's  nose.  When  she  came  near,  you 
saw  that  there  was  no  more  blue  in  her  eyes  »t»«ii  there 
was  in  an  acorn,  that  they  were  brown,  of  eouru.  As 
to  her  complexion,  everybody  was  disappointed.  It 
was  not  sallow  nor  was  it  radiant ;  it  wu^  just  an 
ordinary,  healthy,  quite  nice  complexion,  such  as  you 
might  see  any  day  in  Stottleham. 

On  the  whole  Miss  Kimmidge  was  rather  disappoint- 
ing ;  she  was  a  trifle  too  ordinary ;  there  was  nothing 
to  rave  about,  for  or  against.  Nevertheless  the 
Petticoats,  the  Nightgowns  and  tlie  Chemises  were 
somewhat  envious  of  the  Knickerbockers,  for  to  the 
Knickerbocker  table  it  was  that  Miss  Kimmidge  was 
destined,  and  you  cannot  really  tell  what  a  person  is 
like  unless  you  enter  into  conversation  with  that 
person. 

The  Knickerbockers,  however,  did  not  gather  very 
much  from  Miss  Kimmidge's  conversation.  Miss 
Kimmidge  was  demure ;  she  was  sparing  of  remark 
and  concentrated  her  attention  on  her  work.  In  truth 
she  fou-id  it  dull,  quite  as  dull  as  she  had  e^^cted ; 
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ti»^htenfag  of  her  h.t  hul  d«aped  down  the  little 

g^ly  .   nuTM^  gove™e».    It  ;„   J  ^. 

v-IJS'  '^"'^  "Ve.  M  she  gave  no  indicaUon  of 
Jorrifytog  vices  or  extraordinary  views,  the  Knicto- 

sSS  M™^::!?^'  ^c'T'  "-"^ygoveraess.  who 
SSlt^'  f^u  .^"'^  •"  "P<«=t  «liniinished  the 
«^  1  i^:  ^-  ^*"  "**^t'  "deed,  had  been  i^ 
num^Jy  heightened  by  her  predecessor^.  HadiSSt 
ntmery  governess  "  done."  she  would  soonbivTlS, 

!Li^  ?*"  •O'fety  was  concerned ;  it  waT^ 
number,  the  variety,  the  vices  and  the  vLr  of  2^ 

scuoolroom  that  had  raised  a  cumulative  inter«r!« 
mnj^go^esses  as  a  species  IfS^fig" 
Foved  neither  violent  nor  vicious,  peculiar  W3 

the  known  inhabitants  of  the  known  world  and  W 
^tK«  would  l«ve  to  be  determinXnot ^  £ 
capacity  for  evoking  horror,  but  by  her  social  SatuT 

^t2:rwt'  ^  tn^^^  '''''  ^^'^ 
wn«  »M»  was.    Mrs.  Bonham  was  a  social  pillar  and 

toTn'  if  ^-  ^"'^  s  ""Tsery  governess  had  next 
to  no  base ;  she  was,  as  it  were,  but  a  ballet  daScer 

ZS^  "^^f  '*^*'  ^*^  »°  *'«»«'  »'  "nore  solid  S 

tSS?  5iz:° "-  «^^^  •'^  •'^-^^  -  ^^ 

Nevertheless,  they  observed  Miss  Kimmid^e  with 
lurhng  expectation;  for  who  could  teirStdLTfe 
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smprise  might  not  leap  forth  from  her  lips,  or  issue  in 
unwonted  action  ?  They  questioned  her,  one  by  one, 
and  all  listened  to  her  answers,  longing— with  a  long- 
ing to  themselves  unconfessed— for  anarchic  utterances 
which  never  came.  Miss  Kimmidge  appeared  to  go 
regularly  to  church ;  she  smoked  no  cigarettes,  walked 
in  no  processions,  stood  up  for  no  rights,  animal  or 
feminine,  and  seemed  convinced  that  Britannia  should 
rule  the  waves. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  thrill  came  when  Miss  Pottle- 
bury  questioned  her  upon  the  subject  of  working- 
parties.    Had  she  been  accustomed  to  attend  them  ? 
"  No."  said  Miss  Kimmi4ge,  "  she  had  never  been 
to  one  before." 
This  looked  more  promising. 
"  How  was  that  ?  "  Mrs.  Markham  made  haste  to 
enquire. 

"  I  had  no  time  for  any  sewing  when  I  lived  at  home, 
except  the  mending,"  answered  Miss  Kimmidge.  "  You 
see  there  were  all  the  boys'  socks  and  pants  and 
breeches." 

Was  it  quite  seemly  to  mention  such  articles? 
Patits?  and  especiaUy  breeches?  The  Knicker- 
bockers pricked  up  their  ears :  so  did  the  workers  at 
the  other  tables,  for  Miss  Kimmidge,  when  she  got  as 
far  as  breeches,  was  on  the  verge  of  a  sneeze,  and  the 
word  came  out  with  a  gasp  on  a  rather  high  note. 

Breeches  I  What  cotM  the  nursery  governess  be 
talking  about  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  fast.  The 
Chemises,  the  Nightgowns  and  the  Petticoats  harboured 
a  secret  excitement :  goodness  only  knew  what  Rabe- 
lasian  tendencies  were  hidden  beneath  a  respectable 
exterior :  there  was  a  possibility  that  Miss  Emunidge 
might  shock  them  after  all. 
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At  Miss  KJipmidge's  own  table,  however,  such  an 
fflusion  did  -,o t  persist.  It  was  obvious  that  she  spoke 
m  innocenc  >,  not  in  ind/  :ency.  If  the  breeches  even 
had  been  n  =0  s  breechi  a.  But  they  were  only  boys', 
and  those  boy»  hu  brothers.  It  might  be  that  she 
was  not  fastidious,  but  there  was  nothing  wrong  It 
only  amounted  to  this— that  dear  Mrs.  Bonham's 
nursery  governess  was  not,  in  refinement,  altogether 
on  the  level  of  dear  Mrs.  Bonham.  But.  then,  what 
could  you  expect  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

If  Miss  Kimmidge  had  known  what  was  expected  of 
her,  she  might  have  been  tempted  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. But  she  did  not  know,  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  imagination  that  the  sober  atmosphere  of  the 
Needlework  GuiW  would  have  been  agreeably  stiired 
by  a  breath  of  scandal.  She  had  been  brought  to  do 
her  bit  and  she  did  it.  When  it  was  done,  she  awaited 
further  orders  from  Mrs.  Bonham. 

Now  the  Guild  Meeting  was  over  at  four-thirty,  and 
Dorrie  was  to  be  fetched  at  five-thirty ;  there  was 
therefore  an  hour  before  Miss  Kimmidge  could  fetch 
her.  She  had  supposed  that  she  would  return  to  the 
Beeches  and  have  tea  before  setting  out  for  LayfieM 
Lodge :  but  he-e  came  in  a  little  plot  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Vearing  with  her  dear  Mrs.  Bonham. 

Dr.  Rayke  having  passed  judgment  on  Miss  Kim- 
midge, it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Vearing  should  now 
take  stock  of  her ;  and  what  occasion  could  be  more 
opportune  than  the  one  now  laesented  ?    So  when  the 
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work  was  over  and  Miss  Kimmidge  came  to  await 
ftirther  directions,  Mrs.  Bonham  introduced  her  to 
Mrs.  Veanng  and  Mrs.  Vearing  said  : 

••  I  am  hoping  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  Vicarage 
It  IS  nearer  the  Lodge  than  the  Beeches,  and  I  shoSd 
be  so  pleased  to  give  you  a  cup  of  tea  and  have  a  chat 
till  It  IS  tune  for  you  to  go  for  darling  Dorrie  " 

ICss  Kimmidge  looked  at  Mrs.  Bonham, 'and  Mrs 
Bonham  smiled  and  murmured:    "Most  kind    I'm 

^TJu^^l  "^^"^  ^'^  Kimmidge  replied  that  she 
should  be  delighted.  "«i  sue 

So  when  the  work  was  all  put  away,  she  accompanied 
Mrs.  Veanng.  She  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  Mrs 
Veanng,  and  Mrs.  Vearing.  on  her  side,  was  favourably 
impressed  by  Miss  Kimmidge. 

J-  f'-  "**!f  ^°°  ^^  ^'^'^^  ^«  '^  and  hat,"  she  was 
thinkmg,     to  be  quite  artistic,  but  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
1  know,  puts  neatness  before  sestheticism  " 

Did  Miss  Kimmidge  divine  her  thoughts  ?  or  was  it 
the  effect  of  Mrs.  Vearing's  front  hair  arranged  d  amb 
*i^?  Anyhow,  this  is  what  happened.  Arrived  in 
the  Vicarage  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Vearing  threw  off 
her  hat  and  veil,  displaying  the  careless  waves  which 
surmounted  her  forehead. 

"  WouU  you  like  to  take  off Oh,  you  haven't  a 

veil,  I  see,"  she  said  to  Miss  Kimmidge. 

"No"  said  Miss  Kimmidge," but  I  iiriU  just  see  if 
my  hat's  all  right,  if  you'UaUow  me."         ^    '^" 
"Of  course."    Mrs.  Vearing  waved  her  hand  towards 
the  mantelpiece.    "  There's  a  miiror. 

Miss  Kimmidge  went  over  to  the  mirror,  and,  raising 
h^  hands  to  her  head,  tilted  the  straight-setting  hat  f 
Lttk  to  one  side-a  little  more  to  one  side  than  she  had 
tmgmaUy  placed  it  at  the  Beeches. 
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Mrs.  Veamg  noticed  the  change;   her  glance  as 

mss  Kmumdge  returned  to  her  chair  was  a  note  of 

2^«Won ;   and  Miss  Kimmidge  was  conscious  of 

^ll^T^-^^^'l  ^^■"  ^"  «^'^'  "a«  meant  to  be 
worn  straight  and  go  crooked,  and  some  are  meant  to 
De  a  little  on  one  side  and  go  straight  " 

There  was  a  touch  of  apology  in  her  voice,  a  touch 
of  deprecation  in  her  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Bonham,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing,  " likes 
rather  a— a  formal  way  of  wearing  hats  " 

Of  course,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge,  still  with  the 
dejpecating  eyes  "  I  should  always  wear  my  hat  as 
Mrs.  Bonham  wished-when  with  Mrs.  Bontom  ■  or 
mdeed  with  Dorrie."  ' 

J^'  ^!^^  r^'    ^^  '*P'y  Pl«a^  her-     It 
betokened  she  thought,  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  dear  Mrs.  Bonham,  with,  at  the  same  time 
a  leanmg  towards  her  own  artistic  proclivities.    Th^ 
smile  encouraged  Miss  Kimmidge. 
»t^^  ^^  °l  my  own  .  .  ."  she  proceeded,  and 
stopped,  partly  because  it  was  difficult  to  put  into 
words  what  she  had  in  her  mind,  and  partly  because 
^^  fearful  that  she  h^.  in  h^r^pX^ 

But  Jirs.  Vearing  was  so  little  versed  in  slang  that 
she  did  not  even  recognize  it  when  she  met  it^d  she 
had  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  angle  of  Miss  Kim- 
midges  hat. 

mJl^^y'^  °'«=«  «*  »t  K.  my  dear."  she  said ;  and 
MiM  Kimmidge  mstantlydefined  her  asa«*«<oW  thing. 
I  ttmk,"  Mrs.  Vearing  went  on,  "  that  you  haw 
never  been  away  from  home  before  ?  " 
"Never."  said  Miss  Kimmidge.    She  added,  ifzs 
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Vearing  being  a  sweet,  sympathetic  old  thine  •    "  It 

was  rather  a  wrench." 

"  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been."  Mrs.  Vearihg's 
tone  was  condoling,  but  she  went  on  with  cheerful 
utterance  :  "  But  you  could  not  be  more  delightfully 
placed,  could  not  have  a  happier  home  than  with  de<i 
Mrs.  Bonham." 

"  I  suppose  not.    And  Donie  is  a  duck  " 

It  seemed  safe  to  say  duck  to  Mrs.  Vearing,  and  it 

proved  to  be  safe. 
Ifc.  Vearing  responded :  "  A  duck  of  ducks." 
You  know  Hannah,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Kim- 

midge. 

♦I,  \^\  ^^'  '^^  ^»^^  I  "  Mrs.  Vearing's  tone  was 
ttot  of  the  gravedigger  apostrophizing  poor  Yorick  • 
then  again  she  was  uplifted  on  the  wings  of  cheerful- 
ness. But  Mrs.  Bonham  has  been  charmingly  kind  to 
her.  Instead  of  sending  her  away,  as  she  might  have 
done 

Mrs.  Vearing  paused,  and  Miss  Kimmidge  said- 
Quite  so." 

"  As  she  might  have  done,  as  most  people  would  have 
don^4  she  offered  to  keep  her  on  as  housemaid."    ' 

"  Very  kind,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge. 

"Generous.  I  was  very  glad  about  it,  for  poor 
Haimah  is  devoted  to  Dorrie ;  it  would  have  broken 
her  heart  to  leave  her.  And  between  ourselves  I  think 
Dorrie ..." 

Mrs.  Vearing  suddenly  pulled  up :  she  felt  that  she 
was  treading  on  delicate,  not  to  say  dangerous,  possiblv 
even  disloyal  ground. 

"  How  do  you  hke  my  chinta  ? "  she  asked. 

"I  think  it's  sweet.  I  wanted  to  say  so  as  soon  as 
I  came  in.  but  didn't  like  to." 
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Mn.  Vearing  smiled,  and  this  time  it  was  not  a 

SS  l^t""^^*  "^^  ^  ^"""P^^l  with  a 
caft  tmph.    For  Miss  Kimmidge  had  assailed  her 

ra'S-H  "^"^'^  Po-t.    StottlehZSt  S 
rri  ^^^^.  "°*  We<=«te  Mrs.  Vearing's  chintzes 

nerseif.    Even  dear  Mrs.  Bonham's  opinion  in  resDect 
of  chajr-covers  she  did  not  regard  as  ejual  to^Z. 
Geoi^a  certainly  had  a  sobere.    4,  andlheTas 

Stter°^2r"^r'^^^^  herchair-cov^Tw^l 
wi  l«^  .*°*l,u°^  *  """'^  ""'^^  patter  than 
Mra.  Veanng's  She  eyed  Mrs.  Vearing's  exuberanc^ 
not  exactly  askance,  but  with  an  eye  milighted  S 
admiration  But  Miss  Kimmidge-lfcs.  ^SS  hS 
hopes  of  Miss  Kimmidge.  She  would  proS  a^ 
precute  the  efiect  of  white  muslin  curtain^HS^t  S 
glowing  colours  of  the  chintz,  and  theliditioS 
damtiness  of  the  frills :  she  would  probably  X  reX 

^'2^^  "**^v"P  ^^  """"^  ^^  '"ter  on.  when 
S^Im?"/""  "  ^**^  **™^''  ^^  ^^d  invite  Miss 
Kmumdge  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  they  would 
have  tea  m  the  gaiden. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Thb  Vicar  coming  in  at  tea-time,  received  the  im- 
pression that  Miss  Kimmidge  was  rather  a  jauSv 
yomig  person ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  was.  that 
afternoon,  with  the  Vicar,  just  a  thought  jamity  The 
^t  wasreally  at  the  bottom  of  it.  but  the  Vicar  did  not 
know  this ;  neither  did  Miss  Kimmidge.    Mr.  Vearing 
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WM  incapable  of  noting  the  angle  at  which  a  hat  was 
poised,  and  had  it  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  realized  the  angle's  significance ;  and  Miss 
Kimmidge,  on  her  side,  was  unaware  how  far  the 
altering  of  the  angle  had  altered  her  mood.  But  it  had. 
m  fact,  removed  the  sense  of  repression,  and  BIrs! 
Vearing's  words  and  smiles  had  assisted  in  raising  the 
little  reactionary  wave  of  elation  on  which  she  was 
now  lifted.  She  felt  more  like  Pat  and  less  like 
Miss  Kimmidge  than  she  had  felt  since  her  arrival  at 
Stottkham. 

Therefore  she  smiled  at  the  Vicar ;  then,  when  the 
Vicar  said  that  he  wanted  somehow  to  call  her  Miss 
Cribbage  instead  of  Miss  Kimmidge,  she  laughed  ;  and. 
as  Dr.  Rayke  had  observed,  she  looked  h?r  best' when 
she  laughed.    The  mere  laugh,  apart  from  what  she 
looked  like,  appealed  to  the  Vicar,  for  most  people  did 
not  like  jokes  about  their  names.    Mr.  Vearing  had  an 
awful  memory  of  a  pun  in  which  Bone-'em  occurred 
and  upon  which  he  had  ventured  in  the  expectation 
of  amusing  Alicia's  dearest  friend.    The  amusement 
had  not  come  off,  and  afterwards  Alicia  . , .  Since  that 
day  he  had  refrained  from  witticisms  of  the  kind,  but 
there  was  something  about  Miss  Kimmidge   that 
aroused  what  he  himself  called— and  surely  one  may 
joke  about  one's  own  name— the  old  Adam. 

So  that  when  Miss  Kimmidge  laughed  because  her 
name  reminded  Mr.  Vearing  of  cribbage.  Mr.  Vearing 
was  agreeably  impressed  by  her  capacity  for  seeing  a 
joke.  He  did  not.  of  course,  know  that  it  was  the  very 
poorness  of  the  joke  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  her 
laughter,  did  not  know  that  she  thought  it  so  funny 
of  him  to  think  it  funny. 
So  the  tea-party  was  a  great  success ;  so  great  that 
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Mn.  Vearing  was  impelled  to  sit  down  and  write  a 
teitimonial  to  Miss  Kimmidge's  satisfactoriness  for 
Bliss  Kimnudge  to  take  back  to  Bits.  Bonham. 

"  You  Till  excuse  me,"  she  said.  "  if  I  write  a  note. 
There  u  a  Uttle  matter  about  which  I  have  to  send 
tofwmation  to  BIrs.  Bonham,  and  if  you  will  take  it 
by  hand,  it  will  save  time  and  postage." 

This  was  Birs.  Vearing's  artfuhiess.  for  Bliss  Kim- 
nudge was  not  to  dream  that  the  note  was  about 
herself,  and  Mrs.  Vearing  as  she  went  to  her  bureau 
plumed  herself  on  her  diplomacy ;  for  she  had  not  even 
prevancated.  and  yet  Miss  Kimmidge— nobody,  could 
possibly  guess  what  was  the  purport  of  the  note. 

Bliss  Kimmidge  certainly  did  not ;  she  did  not  even 
toy ;  she  went  on  talking  to  the  Vicar  and  listening  to 
hun  and  laughing,  while  Blrs.  Vearing  wrote  her  note. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bonham, 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  hasty  line  to  teU  you  that 
Adam  and  I  are  both  most  favourably  impressed  by 
BJiss  Kimmidge,  and  feel  sure  that  she  will  do.  Not 
over  intellectual,  I  should  say,  but  with " 


She  was  about  to  write 
paused  and  substituted  "i 
nature." 


"artistic   leanings,"  but 
simple  straightforward 


"  a  simple  straightforward  nature,  the  kind  of  person 
you  would  desire— and  we  would  all  desire— to  be  the 
companion  of  darling  Dorrie,  Details  I  will  keep  till 
we  meet,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  at  once 
this  outline  of  o\a  first  impressions. 
"  As  always,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  A.  V." 
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Ijtos  Klminldge  took  the  note  and  deputed  for 
Myfleld  Lodge.  She  paused  on  her  way  thither  before 
a  shop  window  and  once  more  altered  the  angle  of  her 
hat ;  no  longer  jaunty,  she  was  able  immediately  upon 
her  arrival  at  the  Beeches  to  take  Mrs.  Vearing's  note 
to  Mrs.  Bonham. 

Geofgina  read  the  note  with  satisfaction.  She  had 
more  respect  for  Mrs.  Vearing's  first  impressions  than 
for  her  maturer  judgment ;  and  the  Vicar,  though  she 
did  not  atUch  much  weight  to  his  opinion— except  on 
rehgions  subjects-did  not  as  a  rule  take  to  people  who 
were  not  nice. 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  rvisit  at  the  Vicarage  ?  " 
Georgina  asked,  refolding  the  note. 

'•  Oh,  very.    They  were  both  ehaming  to  me." 

Mrs.  Vearing  is  most  kind  and  gentle,  and  the  Vicar 
i»  so  thoroughly  conscientious." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge. 

"  And  most  earnest  in  the  pulpit." 

Georgina  preferred  the  Vicar  in  the  pulpit  to  the 
Vicar  at  large  :  she  would  have  liked— though  had  the 
idea  been  put  into  words  she  would  have  scouted  it 
TOth  horror— but  she  would  really  have  liked  to  keep 
him  there,  only  letting  him  out.  as  it  were,  for  air  and 
exercise.  She  regarded  him.  to  some  extent,  as  a  horse, 
admirable  in  harness  and  quiet  in  thf  stable,  but  not 
wholly  subject  to  control  when  put  out  to  grass.  At 
large  she  never  quite  knew  where  to  have  him.  whereas 
m  his  proper  place  he  was  all  that  her  fancy,  as  a  pillar 
of  society,  painted  a  pillar  of  the  church. 


BOOK   III 
MISS  KIMMIDGE 

CHAPTER   I 

For  the  next  seven  years  aU  went  weU  at  the  Beeches 
and  in  Stottleham.  To  be  sure  there  were  mS 
mufortunes,  such  as  domestic  difficulties  with  un- 
profitable  serwnts,  from  which  few  households  were 
exempt ;  and  there  were  bereavements 

Of  these  Georgina  Bonham  had  her  share,  in  the 
deatt  of  a  brother-in-law  in  India  and  of  an  aunt  at 
Clwltenham.  She  bore  the  losses  with  a  cahn  forti- 
tade  which  Stottleham  designated  Christian.  Miss 
Kunmidge  haa  a  fleeting,  secret  notion  that  the 
cahimess  and  the  fortitude  might  be  partly  due  to 
Jbe  facts  that  Mrs.  Bonham  had  not  seeS  the^b^^! 
m-law  for  fifteen  years  and  that  the  aunt  left  her  five 
thousand  pounds;  but  she  hardly  breathed  it  to  her- 
self,  much  less  to  Stottleham.  Georgina  herself,  in 
agreemait  with  Stottleham,  ascribed  her  composure 
to  Christianity.  t^-'-c 

fo  the  case  of  the  aunt  she  put  off  a  garden  party 
without  even  a  munnur  at  the  expense  and  inconvMwV 
rr  ""To  '  f '^  ^"  mourning  on  both  occasions 
was,  as  aU  Stottleham  agreed,  in  the  best  of  taste; 
not  overdone,  but  with  no  grudging  in  outlay;  j«s 
hke  dear  Mrs.  Bonham.  J  •  J«>i 
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By  the  tfane  of  the  lecond  death,  that  of  the  aunt, 
which  occurred  four  years  after  Miia  Kimmidge't 
arrival,  Miia  Kimmidge  had  become  a  Stottleham 
inititution.  She  was  flrmly  esUblished  at  the  Beeches, 
and  thereibie  established  in  Stottleham.  And  she 
wu  no  longer  Mrs.  Bonham's  nursery  governess  who 
might  possibly  do,  who  did  positively  do ;  she  was 
that  nice  Miss  Kimmidge ;  and  that  nice  Miss  Kim- 
midge was  as  fully  accepted— though  of  course  in  a 
different  way— as  was  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  herself. 

Her  success  was  owing  partly  to  her  tact,  and  partly 
to  her  simplicity.  Tactful  she  was  and  shrewd,  but 
with  no  capacity  for  double-dealing ;  the  fact  that 
she  wore  her  hat  straight  when  in  the  company  of 
Dorrie  ard  aer  mother  and  tilted  it  when  she  went 
out  to  tea  without  them  was  the  extent  of  her  duplicity ; 
and  while  she  did  not  act  the  dragon  to  Hannah, 
neither  did  she  faU  towards  Jlrs.  Bonham  in  the 
character  of  watch-dog.  So  that  those  who  at  first 
were  disposed  to  designate  her  deep  eventually 
termed  her  transparent;  and  perhaps  she  was  no 
more  one  than  the  other. 

But  in  the  rearing  of  her  repuUtion  she  had  had 
perilous  moments,  and  one  of  these— it  lasted  between 
a  fortnight  and  three  weeks— occurred  not  long  after 
her  arrival. 

The  peril  was  in  the  form  of  Dr.  Rayke. 

Rayke  had  thought  that  Miss  Kimmidge  looked  nice 
when  she  laughed,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  like  to  see  her  laugh  again.  Experience  con- 
firmed his  first  impression,  and,  on  the  pretext  to 
himself  and  Georgina  that  it  was  desiraWe  to  test 
Miss  Kimmidge  by  dropping  in  upon  her  unawares, 
be  paid  frequent  visite  to  the  schoofroom,  and  found 
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M  a  result  that  Miw  Kimmidge,  who  certainly  did 
look  very  nice  when  she  laughed,  looked  alio  rather 
nice  when  she  didn't. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Raykc  ever  seriously  con- 
temphted  the  idea  of  installing  Miss  Kimmidge  in  the 
place  which  Mrs.  Bonham,  unknown  to  himself  had 
already  declined.  It  may  be  that  dreams  may  have 
arisen  within  him  and  that  he  recognized  them  as 
merely  dreams ;  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  dream 
at  all.  but  that,  finding  Miss  Kimmidge  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  he  just  let  himself  drift ;  such  things  have 
been  known,  even  in  methodically  minded  gentlemen 
of  fifty.  Anyhow,  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day,  find- 
ing  Miss  Kimmidge  alone  in  the  garden,  Rayke  made 
eyes  at  her. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  was  making. 
Mjss  Kimmidge  had  no  doubt,  and  her  shrewdness  at 
once  perceived  the  saUent  points  in  the  situation. 
The  most  obvious  one  was  that  Rayke  was  a  silly 
old  thing ;  the  most  important  was  tiiat  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham would  be  deeply  annoyed— chiefly  with  Miss 
Kmimidge  ;  the  one  that  demanded  immediate  atten- 
tion was  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes  that  Rayke  was 
making. 

JO  when  Rayke,  languishing,  said:  "I  suppose 
you  look  upon  me  as  quite  old,"  Miss  Kimmidge,  in- 
stead of  responding  with  the  denial  he  expected 
replied :  "  Oh,  but  I  don't  mind  people  being  old' 
you  know,  so  long  as  they  have  their  faculties ;  and 
you  still  have." 

It  put  an  end  to  the  peril.  Rayke,  though  Miss 
Kinmudge  laughed  as  she  spoke,  did  not  think  she 
looked  nice  as  she  did  it ;  he  thought  indeed  she 
looked  horrid. 
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From  that  moment  he  ceased  to  test  her;  Mrs. 
Bonham,  he  told  himself,  must  look  after  her  own 
governess.  For  Miss  Kimmidge  had  re-become  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  nursery  governess  at  the 
Beeches,  and  very  soon  he  forgot  that  he  had  ever 
looked  upon  her  as  anything  else. 


CHAPTER    II 

Thb  garden  party  which  had  been  put  off  in  June 
took  place  in  September,  and  the  day  chosen  for  it 
was  Dorrie's  birthday,  i  Because  it  was  Dorrie's 
birthday,  there  was  a  children's  party  which  went  on 
side  by  side  with  the  grown-up  party,  and  a  special 
bit  of  the  garden,  with  a  special  tea-table,  was  set 
apart  for  Dorrie  and  her  friends. 

People  liked  Mrs.  Bonham's  parties,  because  every- 
thing was  so  nicely  done.  Georgina,  when  she  enter- 
tained, was  not  obtrusively  lavish,  but  she  was  gener- 
ously adequate.  There  was  plenty  of  champagne  cup 
and  claret  cup.  and  both  were  excellently  brewed. 
That  was  Rayke's  department.  Georgina  and  Rayke 
both  considered  that  anything  to  do  with  alcohol  was 
man's  province  and  beyond  the  discrimination  of 
woman's  palate  ;  and  although  Georgina  really  had  a 
correct  taste  in  the  matter  of  claret,  hock,  champagne 
and  port,  and  a  subtle  appreciation  of  liqueurs,  she 
always  consulted  Rayke  on  the  contents  of  her  cellar, 
and  h.-nded  over  to  him  the  whole  responsibility  of 
garden-party  beverages;  those,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  alcohol  played  a  part. 

The  lemonade,  the  tea,  and  the  coffee,  both  iced  and 
hot,  were,  she  considered,  entirely  within  the  sphere 
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of  feminine  capacity,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  food 

""t^  ^°f^  ^  "°  ''°"''*  *'"»'  achievement  sup^ 
ported  her  theory.  Everybody  said  that  thei«  was 
no  hostess  in  the  town,  or  indeed  the  neighbourhood, 
who  provided  such  nice  teas  as  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  • 
•ttch  dehcious  fruit,  such  dainty  cakes,  such  a  variety 
of  sandwiches.  ' 

The  everybody  who  came  to  the  garden  party  did 
not  of  course  mean  the  everybody  of  Stottleham  at 
targe.  Miss  Pottlebury,  for  instance,  and  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  and  many  others  were  only  invited  to  the  Beeches 
when  the  entertainment  had  a  philanthropic,  a  religious 
or  a  poUtical  ilavour:  but  at  every  entertainment, 
however  mixed,  the  food  and  drink  were  exceUent,  and 
most  people  of  respectability  in  StotUeham  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  not  DPly  Mrs.  Bonham's 
cakes,  tea  and  cofiee,  but  also  her  ices,  even  her  claret 
cup.    The  champagne  cup  was  purely  social 

At  Dome's  table  under  the  beech  tree,  there  was 
no  cup  of  any  kind,  but  there  were  peaches  and  grapes 
and  there  were  also  ices.  Miss  Kimmidge  had  been 
toM  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  ices,  lest  the  guests  should 
too  flagrantly  court  indigestion ;  but  the  eye  that 
Miss  Kunmidge  kept,  winked  even  as  it  winked  at  the 
tenderness  of  Hannah.  She  did  exercise  a  certain 
controlhng  supervision,  but  she  could  not  be  a  dragon 
aU  the  time ;  intermittently  she  was  next  door  to  a 
confederate,  and  the  amount  of  strawberry-cream  ice 
which  disappeared  under  the  beech  tree  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  guests.  But  then 
as  Miss  Kunmidge  explained  afterwards  to  Mrs  Bon- 
ham. there  were  many  guests  who  did  not  properly' 
belong  to  Dorrie's  party  and  yet  partook  of  refresh, 
ments  under  Dorrie's  tree.    There  was,  for  instance 
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Pat  Saunders-Parr,  who  was  twenty-one,  and  his 
sister,  who  was  eighteen ;  whereas  Dome's  only  real 
guest  in  the  family  was  Gwendolen,  who  was  twelve. 
And  besides  the  Saunders-Parrs  there  was  their  cousin. 
Len  Fortescue,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  various  other 
people  who  had  no  business  to  eat  ices  at  Dorrie's  table. 
Dorrie,  at  the  party,  had  long  black  legs  and  short 
white  skirts  and  a  Panama  hat,  and  Len  Fortescue 
said  she  was  the  prettiest  kid  he  had  seen  for  a  long 
time.  She  enjoyed  herself  immensely— except  when 
Len  pretended  to  choke  over  a  peach  and  made  her 
ahnost  sick  with  fear ;  and  everybody  complimented 
dear  Mrs.  Bonham  upon  Jier  charming  little  girl 

Georgina  herself  was  radiant.  She  knew  that  in  her 
carefully  selected  black  and  white  and  her  new  London 
hat  she  was  looking  her  best,  and  she  knew  that  Rayke 
eyed  her  with  approval.  She  had  not  realized  Rayke's 
lapse  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Kimmidge;  it  had 
been  too  short-lived  and  too  little  encouraged  by  Miss 
Kimmidge  to  be  overt  to  Georgina's  perception :  but 
she  did  realize  that  on  this  afternoon  Rayke  was 
subject  to  a  recrudescence  of  the  livelier  phase  of  his 
devotion  to  herself ;  and  the  realization  was  pleasant. 
It  was  agreeable  to  be  considered  desirable  even 
though  the  desire  were  unpractical:  agreeable  too 
that  the  confidential  friend  should  behold  the  admira- 
tion and  deference  accorded  to  her  by  friends  not 
confidential.  It  showed  him  how  many  others  there 
were  who  would  be  glad  to  step  into  his  shoes  and 
how  careful  he  should  be  not  to  withdraw  his  feet. 
So  Georgina,  with  a  flush  upon  her  face  which  was 
very  becoming,  and  conscious  that  she  was  an  ?dl- 
round  success,  out-Bonhamed  Mrs.  Bonham  in  dear- 
ness,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself. 
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Yet  her  chief  satisfaction  was  not  in  her  own  suc- 
cess, but  in  the  success  of  Dome :  the  position  of 
Donie's  mother  meant  more  to  her  than  even  the 
position  of  Mrs.  Bonham,  who  was  in  the  best  set  in 
Stottfeham,  and  not  only  that,  but  branched  out  in 
acquamtances  beyond  Stottleham  into  the  surrounding 
county.  And  indeed  the  crown  of  Georgina's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  party  was  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
county  vied  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Stottleham  in 
admiration  of  Dorrie. 

"  What  a  charming  child  I  Such  a  sweet  HtUe  face 
Aren't  you  proud  of  her  ?  " 

"  She  IS  pretty,  I  think."  Georgina  tried  to  make 
her  voice  judicial.  "  But  then,  you  see  ...  a  mother's 
eyes  .  .  ." 

"  But  1  assure  you  that  no  eyes  could  think  her 
anything  else.    She's  quite  a  picture." 

Then  a  little  further  on  it  was : 

"Your  Dorrie  is  the  beUe  of  the  party.  Such  a 
darling  to  look  at  and  the  dearest  little  manners." 

Georgina  went  beaming  on  her  way.  She  had  a 
moment  when  she  would  have  liked  to  take  Dorrie  in 
her  arms  and  hug  her,  but  she  did  not  of  course  do 
anything  of  the  kind ;  such  an  exhibition  of  affection 
would  have  been  unseemly. 

Under  the  beech  tree,  Hannah,  serving  out  refresh- 
ments, also  beamed.  To  feast  her  eyes  upon  Doirie 
and  to  hear  the  comments  made  upon  her  was  quite 
enough  to  transport  Hannah  to  the  seventh  heaven ; 
and  in  the  seventh  heaven  she  remained  most  of  the 
afternoon,  sacrificing  an  ice-plate  and  a  teacup  to  the 
loftiness  of  her  position.  A  duke— in  a  few  years— 
certainly  nothing  less.  But  would  even  a  duke  ? 
Royalty  itself  wouki  hardly  ... 
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"  Please  will  you  give  me  another  ice— the  cream 
— for  Miss  Bonham  I  " 

Down  came  Hannah  from  the  seventh  heaven  to  the 
ice-pail. 

"  She's  had  four,  sir,  and  I  don't  know " 

"  But  she  wants  it— awfully,  and  they  don't  keep, 
you  know.    She  can't  have  any  to-morrow." 

It  was  Len  Fortescue  who  pleaded,  and  Len  had 
pleading  eyes  as  well  as  a  pleading  voice. 

Hannah  hesitated,  and  cast  a  beseeching  glance  at 
Doirie.  Dorrie  understood  the  glance  and  came  over 
to  her. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  sick;  and  they're  lovely— Nurse."' 

She  hardly  ever  caUed  Hannah  Nurse  now,  only  on 
special  occasions,  if  Hannah  had  a  headache  of  a 
toothache  or  Dorrie  a  supreme  desire.  How  could 
Hannah  do  anything  but  give  in  to  her  ? 

"  You'll  have  one  too,"  Dorrie  said  to  Len. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can." 

"  Oh,  you  must  I    A  water  one  at  any  rate." 

"  All  right,  a  water  one." 

"  Cherry  or  lemon,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  cheny,  won't  you  ? "  said  Donie.  "  It's  more 
delicious." 

"  Cherry,  please." 

The  two  retired,  Len  carrying  both  the  plates,  and 
sat  down  on  a  rug  that  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
beech  tree. 

"  If  he'd  have  been  a  prince,"  thought  Hannah,  "  I 
don't  know  but  what  .  .  ." 

Something  gripped  her,  inside,  and  strangled  the 
thought.  She  did  not  want  a  concrete  prince,  and  Len 
Fortescue  was  concrete ;  what  she  really  wanted  was 
that  Dorrie  should  never  grow  up. 
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CHAPTER   III 

If  Miss  Kimmidge  had  been  on  the  spot  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Dorrie  would  have  eaten  her  fifth  ice,  but 
Miss  Kimmidge,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  was  not 
anywhere  near  the  spot  when  Dorrie  and  Len  began 
upon  the  strawberry  cream  and  cherry  water.  She 
had  been  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Bonham  to  fetch 
smelling  salts  for  a  lady— a  county  lady— who  felt 
faint,  and  she  did  not  return  to  the  Ljech  tree  till  the 
ices  had  disappeared,  and  the  plates  had  gone  into 
the  tub  behind  Hannah's  table. 

Nevertheless  upon  Miss  Kimmidge's  shoulders  feU 
the  blame  of  the  indisposition  which  resulted  from 
the  ices. 

"  I  told  you  to  look  after  her,"  said  Mrs.  Bonham. 
"  You  know  what  children  are." 

"  I  did  look  after  her  as  much  as  I  could."  Miss 
Kimmidge  answered  deprecatingly.  "  But  I  think  it's 
partly  the  excitement." 

^^  Mrs.    Bonham    pondered.    "  Perhaps."    she    said. 
"  Dorrie.  of  course,  is  very  sensitive." 

Dorrie,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  sensitive  than  most  chUdren ;  in  her  nervous 
organization  she  was  pretty  weU  normal ;  but  it  was 
more  in  accord  with  Georgina's  idea  of  her  that  she 
should  suffer  from  emotional  rather  than  stomachic 
disturbances.  Even  Rayke  considered  that  what 
would  have  been  hysterical  in  Miss  Kimmidge  was 
permissible  and  even  interesting  in  Mrs.  Bonham's 
only  child ;  and  when  Mrs.  Bonham  consulted  him— 
as  a  friend,  for  Rayke  no  longer  practised— he  adopted 
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Miss  Kiniinidge's  suggestion,  put  forward  to  tdm  b^ 
G«orgina  as  her  own. 

Rayke  came,  as  so  often  he  came  to  the  Beeches,  in 
answer  to  a  note  sent  by  hand.  The  note  on  this 
occasion  was  not  welcome.  Rayke  was  busy  with 
his  botany,  and  was  not  at  all  eager  to  go  and  state 
the  very  obvious  reason  why  Dorrie  had  been  sick. 
He  was  inclined  to  swear  and  did  in  fact  relieve  his 
feelings  by  swearing :  but  he  sent  back  a  polite  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  at  the  Beeches 
in  half  an  hour. 

On  his  way  his  annoyance  dissolved.  He  had  a 
greater  tenderness  of  feeljng  for  Dorrie  than  he  had 
ever  had  for  anybody,  save  for  the  late  Mrs.  Rayke 
before  he  had  married  her ;  and  the  glamour  of  the 
garden  party  still  hovered  about  the  figure  of  Georgina. 
So  that  he  arrived  at  the  Beeches  in  a  mood  befitting 
the  confidential  and  devoted  friend. 

Miss  Kimmidge  received  him.  Miss  Kimmidge, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  eye-making  had  been  carefully 
demure,  was  now  deferentially  casual.  Rayke  for  her 
had  become  definitely  and  permanentiy  a  funny  old 
thing;  while  he,  on  his  side,  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  ever  looked  at  her  through  anything  less  prosaic 
than  an  eyeglass. 

Mrs.  Bonham,  Miss  Kimmidge  informed  him,  was 
in  Dorrie's  room.  Would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  go  up  ? 
Rayke  went  up. 

Georgina,  the  flush  of  yesterday  departed,  was  still 
illumined  by  the  afterglow  of  success :  she  did  not 
appear  so  attractive  as  she  had  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  her  guests,  but  still,  Rayke  thought,  she  looked 
rather  nice.  Dorrie,  in  the  whitest  of  white  night- 
dresses and  a  little  pale  blue  bed-jacket,  was  rathei 
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enjoying  Iierself.  All  sorts  of  toys  and  books  www 
gathered  around  her,  and  Kinuny  and  Mununy  were 
her  devoted  slaves :  Hannah,  moreover,  while  Mummy 
was  at  breakfast,  had  crept  in  and  revelled  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  slavery. 

Rayke,  having  tested  tongue  and  pulse,  pronounced 
further  doctoring  unnecessary.  Yes,  no  doubt  she 
had  been  over-excited,  and  the  excitement  had  helped 
to  upset  her  digestion.  Let  her  be  kept  quiet  to-day 
and  on  a  light  diet,  and  she  would  be  all  right  to-  - 
morrow.    She  could  get  up  in  the  afternoon. 

Georgina's  chief  care,  after  the  verdict,  was  to  know 
whether  the  diet  should  be  confined  to  liquid  food, 
or  should  it  include  chicken  ?  Dorrie's  anxiety  was 
to  know  whether  she  might  have  lemonade.  Mummy 
had  only  given  her  plain  water,  and  when  she  had  the 
measles  she  had  had  lemonade.  And  she  knew  there 
was  a  lot  over  from  the  party. 

I  thought  it  might  upset  her  again,"  said  Georgina. 
aought  probably  she  had  too  much  yesterday." 
Jut  I  didn't.  Mummy;    lemo.    ie  was  what  I 
didn't  have." 

Rayke  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  lemonade,  thereby 
earning  a  fervent  kiss  from  Dorrie,  and  also  approval 
from  Georgina,  who  always  preferred  that  Dorrie's 
desire  should  be  gratified  rather  than  thwarted. 

His  visit  completely  did  away  with  Georgina's 
slight  anxiety  and  left  her  free  to  recall  the  many 
flattering  incidents  of  the  day  before.  It  also  -om- 
pktely  restored  to  favour  the  censured  Miss  Kimmidge 
who,  initiating  the  theory  of  Dorrie's  sensitiveness' 
had  been  proved  a  correct  diagnostician. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

Miss  KiMMrooE  was  delighted  to  feel  once  more  the 
sunshine  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  approval.  Accepted  by 
Stottleham,  she  had  accepted,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
Stottleham  attitude  and  outlook;  she  too  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  Georgina  as  dear  Mrs.  Bonham.  To 
be  sure  she  still  suffered  from  some  of  dear  Mrs. 
Bonham's  limitations — the  very  limitations  which 
endeared  Mrs.  Bonham  to  Stottleham— ;  but  Geor- 
gina's  kindness  and  the  generous  comfort  which  per- 
vaded her  household  appealed  to  Miss  Kimmidge  and 
built  up  in  her  loyalty  and  even  affection. 

As  for  the  limitations,  so  long  as  you  respected  and 
did  not  attempt  to  combat  them,  everything  was  all 
right ;  so  why  not  respect  them  ?  If  Mrs.  Bonham, 
in  regard  to  Hannah,  was  not  so  generous  in  feeling 
as  in  food,  it  was  better  to  attempt  in  no  way  to  alter 
the  feeling,  but  to  make  Hannah's  path  as  smooth  as 
might  be.  If ,  in  connection  with  nursery  governesses, 
Mrs.  Bonham  had  ideas  which  could  not  be  classed 
as  broad,  it  was  better  in  nowise  to  rebel  against  a 
narrowness  which,  as  far  as  Miss  Kimmidge  was  con- 
cerned, manifested  itself  only  in  ways  which  did  not 
matter.  If  some  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  views  were  first 
cousins  to  prejudice,  it  was  better  to  accept  the  rela- 
tionship than  to  make  any  effort  to  sever  it.  Miss 
Kimmidge's  ultimate  conviction  was  that  Mrs.  Bonham 
was  a  kind  and  really  a  dear  old  thing,  and  in  the 
depths  of  that  conviction  she  buried  all  that  was  not 
wholly  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  Mrs.  Bonham  came  within  the 
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influence  of  the  spell  which  now  for  Miss  Kinunidge 
beautified  and  beatified  all  Stottleham.  Miss  Pottle- 
bury,  innocent  and  ambitious,  had  from  the  beginning 
taken  a  fancy  to  Miss  Kimmidge,  had  shown  her  little 
attentions,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  had  asked  her 
to  tea.  Miss  Kimmidge,  appreciating  the  kindness 
shown  her,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  reciprocated  the 
fancy;  and  certainly  Miss  Pottlebury's  society  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  invest  aU  Stottleham  with  chann. 
But  Miss  Pottlebury  had  a  brother. 

The  brother  did  not  appear  at  the  first  tea-party, 
nor  the  second,  nor  the  third,  nor  indeed  at  all  till 
Miss  Kimmidge  had  been  three  years  in  Stottleham. 
Then  he  was  transferred  from  the  American  branch  of 
a  business  in  New  York  to  the  English  house  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  he  came  down  to  spend  a  week  with 
Myra.    Miss  Pottlebury's  name  was  Myra. 

Miss  Pottlebury's  brother  was  not  the  least  like 
Miss  Pottlebury,  except  in  a  general,  indeterminate 
way.  He  was  tall,  as  was  also  Miss  Pottlebury,  and 
fair,  and  had  eyes  which,  like  hers,  were  more  blue 
than  anything  else.  But  whereas  Miss  Pottlebury. 
whose  clothes  were  of  such  good  material  that  they 
always  outlasted  the  fashions,  looked  undeniably 
dowdy,  Ludovic  looked  definitely  smart.  His  trousers 
had  a  crease  down  each  leg  and  he  had  a  predilection 
for  spotless  linen. 

"  He  puts  on  a  clean  shirt  every  day,"  Miss  Pottle- 
bury confided  to  Miss  Kimmidge.  "  Two,  sometimes 
if  it's  very  hot." 

^^  "  I  like  clean  shirts,"  responded  Miss  Kimmidge. 
"  It  makes  all  the  difference." 

This  was  some  time  after  Ludovic's  advent,  when 
Miss  Kinunidge's  interest  in  him  had  begun  to  be 
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to  Dall  vrhPTi  .K.  7~""y  '"'<=*  •  but  the  tales  ceased 
S^^-  ^"^*  acquainted  with  the  HowST 
T^first  meeting  took  place  on  a  SundayTfteS 

iS"  •     '"^y°"^PJy«w<  come  and  meS 

Miss  Kimmidge.  e;?^^  ^  me^f  "^  '^^^^^t^"  • 
unthrilled  anddispoSZ^sZUom^^rir 
no  reason  for  refusing  the  invitation.  I  .^^^ 

CHAPTER  V 

?f4=L!^srh^'^---^^ 

tWo«wha7s^e:SeJi:'S„Seit^couM 
wnVdti^er^^  Vi^^Winstead  o7aU^^^ 

co^it  r  vrtTcirtX^.'^^-^^ 

with  Ludovic,  and  whTn  evLi^  ^  *^*  ""^^^^ 
to  laugh  at  it     At  rt.  L^    ■       •  ^**™S  ^as  able 

interSinlLwc  3i^7  "^  Mfcs  Ki„midge's 
*-uuovic.  Mrs.  Veanng  viewed  Ludovic  with 
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SS^ut  '1  ^J'  ^'  P^  -t  that  ti^eT 
The  drawback  to  th- ^  *  neighbouring  parish. 

Mrs.  Ve4,g  re^ril/i^T' '  ""*  "«^verthefess 
buiy's  brother.  Sir  '"^°".°*  **'«  P°t««- 
of  his  existenc;  """  *™*  ^°'«J  the  fact 

i»«  days  of  a  courShioT*  the  uncertain  and  excit- 
it  could  only  Tconduct^''!?"'?'^**'™"***'  ^" 
to  Miss  PotUeb^°avSld  tJr^?  ''"'°^'=''  ^^ 
lad  become  m7  v21     •     '.t^*'  ^^"^  *be 

la-fbter-in-ordSyTrSVir-  T^    '^^  ""** 

^Jou  don  t  say  so.  Miss  Patricia.    I  hope  iffl  be 
inwij^,?"' '^^  "  "°t  fi"«-    Miss  Pottlebury  ha. 

"It^s  your  hat  rethinking  of.  Miss" 
it.    IWrdSS^L^^*°\^-^--belike. 
«7,  ten,  you  W"  "^  ^  *'^  ^^  '°°'«<'  *t  't ;  you 

"  I  daresay.  Miss  Patricia." 

Another   time   it  was-    "u        ^ 
home."  "^^^       Hannah,    he   saw  me 

"  Never,  Miss." 

.'.'  If.^'  *°d  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

Im  sure  I  don't  know.  Miss." 
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"  He  asked  me  to  call  him  Ludovic." 

Hamiah,  lively  in  interest  but  laconic  in  expietiion, 
could  only  repeat :   "  I  never.  Miss  Patricia  I  " 

"  He  did ;.  and  so  of  course — ^what  else  could  I  do  ? 
I  asked  him  to  call  me  Pat." 

"  And  did  he,  lliss  ?  " 

"He  wanted  me  to  make  it  Patty,  but  I  said  I 
couldn't  stand  that,  it  reminded  me  too  much  of 
oysters.  I  always  think  of  oysters  and  patties  to- 
gether, don't  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do,  Miss  Patricia." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  idon't  know,  Miss  Patricia.  Perhaps 
that  he'd  like  to  eat  you  up." 

"  Oh  no,  Hannah,  it  was  something  about  oysters 
and  pearls — too  silly  really  to  tell  you." 

"They  will  talk  silly.  Miss,  at  times.  My  young 
man  that  died  was  just  the  same." 

Sometimes  Miss  Kimmidge  expressed  herself  in 
generalities.  Hannah,  with  the  hot-water  can,  would 
pause  by  the  washstand  while  Miss  Kimmidge  voiced 
her  views,  and  even  when  Hannah  had  toothache,  she 
was  ready  to  listen  to  Miss  Kimmidge. 

"  Hannah,  if  I  ever  marry,  it  won't  be  satin." 

"  Not  satin.  Miss  Patricia  ?  But  satin  and  a  veil 
go  lovely  together." 

"Yes,  I  know ;  but  it's  too  rich  and  shiny  for  my 
style.  I  should  like  to  be  married  in  the  summer  and 
have  something  thin  and  floating,  and  a  wreath  of 
white  roses." 

"  Not  orange  blossom.  Miss  Patricia  ?  " 

"  No.  It's  correct,  I  know,  but  I  always  see  myself 
in  roses." 

"  I  see  Miss  Dorrie  in  orange  blossoms,  Miss,  and  a 
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h«  veQ  and  utin  so  ihjny  you  could  lee  your  &ce 

"Mis*  Dorrie's  difierent.  of  course.    She'd  cany  it 

But  Miss  Kiimnidge  had  her  hours  of  depression 
and  then  it  would  be  :  ^^y^^saimi, 

"  Hannah,  I  shall  never  marry." 
"Oh,  come.  Miss,"  Hannah  would  say 
^^don't  believe  he  really  cares.    He  may  just  be 

"Oh  no,^  Miss,  from  what  you  tell  me  of  how  he 
^TUnk  of  aU  the  girls  he  must  see  in  London. 
^I  shouldn't  think  nothing  about  'em  if  I  was  you. 

"  I  feel  sure  I  shall  die  an  old  maid  " 

Not  you,  Jfiss." 
"  You  don't  really  think  so  ?  " 

a  'liJ^^;  ^^  ^**^'^-    ^  ^^^y^  seem  to  see  you  in 
a  ome  of  your  own.  j  -  *" 

No  wonder  that  Miss  Kimmidge  in  her  hours  of 
^^on  found  Hannah  not  only  a  dear  but  So  a 
cpmfortmg  old  thing. 


CHAPTER   VI 

W  w™"'f^'''°"^'^P  ^  eone  on  for  some 

H«  enbghtenment  came  finaUy  not  through^^ 
ol^ervation  but  through  Mrs.  Vearing 

Many  people,  to  be  sure,  had  hinted  to  dear  Mrs 
Bonham  that  that  nice  Miss  Kimmidge  was  a  gStS 
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•t  MiM  Pottlebury'i  when  Mr.  Ludovic  Fbttklwiy 
WM  at  borne ;  but  Mrs.  Bonbam  bad  not  beeded  the 
Unto.  Sbe  bad  not  met  Mr.  Pottfebury;  sbe  did 
not  frequent  tbe  society  in  wbicb  be  was  to  be  met  ; 
imd  it  seemed  to  ber  bighly  improbable  tbat  the 
brother  of  a  person  so  little  attractive  as  Miss  Pottle- 
bary  could  have  any  attractions  for  Miss  Khnmidge. 
Mist  Kimmidge,  perhaps,  was  amusing  herself  a  little, 
•nd  for  a  girl  to  amuse  herself  was.  Georgina  held! 
pardonably  permissible,  provided  always  that  tbe 
amusement  was  moderate  and  conducted  with  dis- 


cretion. And  with  Miss  Pottfebury  as  chaperone .  .  .  i 
Geoigina  felt  she  could  comfortably  kave  Miss  Kim- 
midge to  her  amusement,  especially  as  it  evidently 
served  to  keep  her  bright,  and  it  was  desirabfc  that 
Dorrie's  nursery  governess  should  not  fail  in  bright- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Vearing,  who,  as  the  Vicar's  wife,  had  met  Mr. 
Pottfebury,  had  noted  with  jealous  distress  that  his 
attractions,  at  any  rate  for  Patricia  (Mis.  Vearing  bad 
called  Miss  Kimmidge  by  ber  Christian  name  after  a 
month's  acquaintanceship),  far  outweighed  the  attrac- 
tions of  tbe  curate ;  but  for  a  long  time  she  said 
nothing  to  Georgina.  At  first  she  did  not  wish  to 
expose  her  own  designs  with  regaid  to  the  curate; 
and  then,  resigning  herself  at  last  to  their  failure,  she 
espoused  what  she  called  the  cause  of  the  lovers. 
Having  espoused  it,  Mrs.  Vearing  was  a  little  afraid 
fest  dear  Mrs.  Bonbam  might  not  approve  of  the 
espousal.  She  felt  herself  to  be  something  of  a  con- 
spirator, and  to  conspire  against  dear  Mrs.  Bonbam 
vas  almost  an  iniquity. 

Nevertheless  the  position  held  a  charm  which  she 
could  not  resist,  and  she  continued  to  further  tbe 
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wiirt«%  fa  aU  wrts  of  wayt.  Often  did  her  con- 
•dence  prick  her.  often  in  the  prewnce  of  her  friend 
did  confusion  arising  from  a  sense  of  disloyalty  over- 
take her;  many  a  sleepless  hour  did  she  ^ss  at 
i^ht.  wondering  what  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  would  say 

^~i/T'1i.  "'""y  ^.^^  did  she.  as  it  were,  confe« 
herself  to  Adam  and  mvite  absolution 

Adam  gave  the  absolution  with  careless  prompU- 
tude.  but  with  a  tendency  at  the  same  time  to  prc«nt 
the  case  ui  a  manner  which  Alicia  felt  to  be  ahnost 
brutal  m  its  frankness. 

♦hi'  iff  '**"  AU^«' yo"  can't  possibly  hunt  both  with 
the  hare  «.d  the  hounds.  And  the  hound  is  quite 
able  to  look  after  herself,  so  don't  bother  " 

Bo!fhr«  ",^'  ^'f^^  *°  ^  V'^^K  to  hear  Mrs. 
Bon^  called  a  hound,  even  in  metaphor;  butTe 
wouM  never  be  able  to  make  Adam  understand  why 
it  was  dreadful,  so  she  replied  to  the  effect  that  wS! 

E^faTylSr;.  "^  '-''  ^^^^^  Mrs. 

it'L ^^  ^  ^  "*"'  "*  '°'**"«  »  ^  disloyalty  to 
Mrs.  Bonham  m  asking  that  nice  little  girl  to  meet 
her  young  man  at  tea  ?  Tisn't  as  if  l£  ^^ 
wanted  him  herself."  ijonnam 

"  Really,  Adam,  how  you  can  even  think        ir. ,  „ 
nection  with  Mrs.  Bonham         "  •  •  ■  "•  ^  n- 

dell^l"^  °"'  ^^  "^"^"^  °*  absurdities,  my 
dear,    by   bemg   so   absurd   yourself.    Besides    vo„ 

^^IS:^  "*^"  'ceepyo^r.finge.  oufoU  LS 

a  tune,  cahned  by  Adam's  breezy  indifference  if  no! 
^his  arguments ;  tlv,^fl.  once  more,  conscience  wouU 
urge  her  to  discussion. 

10 
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J«  justified,  and  mo«  tlTl      vf"*  ""l^ '^onC 
dear  Mrs.  Bonhaa,  ''"*^««^'  "  the  eyes  * 

CHAPTER   VII 
Miss  Kimmidgb  who  h=^ 

1  the  coa«e  o   time  N  J'!??*^  ^urse,  acquin.,. 
^.  had  assumed  S  fuT    '^''^^^^-    ifot^l 

-     E'?.^'«-theLd2d^^**f„,''^  Geo,8i„a,   be^ 
««s  Kimmidge,  with  H^n?h         ^"^^  offending: 
was  wise  enough  to  Z  no^ofT''"''^  *«'°"'  '•e^ 
'  g|J  «  her  pupil's  intere^  ^'^^"^  *°°  P"»n»ent 

no  a^oX  u"t.XST'7  "^P^'=*  »'  which 
^»t  Miss  KimmidgeTSon  ,    ""'"'^  '""^  P^ 
*^™"idge.    Her  accenf  .ni  i-     x?"  ""'^"'^^g  M^ 
^ble,herinfl„e„ri„Zl^  "'""^'«.  ^^  ^ 
b»t  her  knowledge  w^  ZJl"*""^  "'  ^as  limited  • 
«!",  and  her  ^^ac^a^a,     k  """"  *«  ^'^^  ^nflu* 
J"th  what  Mrs.  InZn'l^'^^.^^  "°*  "crease 
Mrs.  Bonham,  with^me^.  ^"""^  '  »«q«irements. 
the  fact.    Rayke,  wij^eater  1?"'  «<=^°wJedged 
^search  which  had  prSJ  ^   'l""'"'  '"'^  ^^^h 
«  h«  recollection,  conS t     n       """'''^^  "^ 
w^  not  particularly  cW  1, '  •  ^°^-  ^  be  sure, 
and  neither  Rayke  „or  A„"°*'  '"deed,  clever  at  aU 
'^°^  than  usuaUy  i^te,,;?":^^  *^ed  her  to  be 
well  educated  ;li^i,'"s2:»t  °J  'nore  than  usuafly 
standard  of  St^tS^^aJI    °'  T^'^  "^^^ 
«ven  up  to  StottlelS^"        *  ^  Khnmidge  wa^noj 
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iltebon  tea,     m  a  nursery  governess." 
You  engaged   her,    if  you  remember,"    Rayke 
t^^'/«    ^   the  place  of  Hamiah.    And  to 
S?  ^*"'   ^°"  *"'^'*  "^^-i   »   very 

"She  can't  s^m*  French  at  aU,  and  the  grammar 
psn't  much  good  alone."  SKunmar 

IgIS/*'v?'  °"'  '"^■^'=*  '-^  ^^6^  to  which 

/SX       *^hition  outsoared  the  complacency  of 

Stottlehm.    She  ^«hed  Dorrie  to  be  aWe  to  speak 

W  ni.i'"*'^  "  r"^'*  **  ^  "^^  when  she^md 
h«  mother  went  abroad.    Georgina,  travelling  with 
Dorrie  s  father,  had  reali2ed  that  it  was  "  nice  "  to  be 
[  aWe  to  speak  French. 

"  I  can't  speak  French  myself,  and  I  have  got  on 
very  weU  without  it,"  Rayke  said.    "ButitTdM^^? 
for  a  woman-quite  a  good  thing." 
"  Her  father  spoke  fluently  " 

Mxe  when  she  spoke  to  Rayke_a  touch  of  acerbity 

^ti^  hastened  to  offer  an  indirect  apology  ^ 

T„  K-       «  .'^  ^^^  exceptional  in  that  way,"  he  said. 

il^^l  ^""^^^  ■  "  ^  philandering  fellow  hke 
that  wmtA  speak  French." 

»Jl^f  I  ^.*  "^""^  ""Sht  to  be  able  to  keep 
iTr  '.  ^'^^  "^'"^  ""•  "  H°«sehold  accomits. 
soS  S^^g^         *°  ^'^'^  "P  ^^  ^^  ^<i  «11  that 

"Double  entry  ?  "  laughed  Rayke. 

Mrs.  Bonl«im  ignored  the  la„gh  and  the  suggestion  : 
she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  amused. 

•^  Kimmidge  has  an  extraordinary  way,  in 
toepmg  her  own  accounts."  she  said.  "  of  putting  the 
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oredit  and  debit  on  the  same  page     I  ««•♦  ».-  uV 

she  ever  keeps  them  straight  ^^       I  can  t  flunk  how 

quite  evident,  Z  ^s  ZT'  '"*?'•    ^"*  '*'• 
"nake  a  change."  ^"^^'  *^*  y°"  m"st 

m  J^t""  n  t^al' h'^"'^*    ^^'^«'-    "B'^t    it's 
nothing^L.-'  ''"^  '°°'*''  ^'"^  H»^ah.  but 

^^'  In  some  ways  it  seems  to  me  not  quite  so  diffi- 

rid  of  Miss  Kimmidge."  *'"  *  *'^*  *°  ««* 

"Yes;  of  course." 
to  go^'  I  shaU  find  it  most  unpleasant  to  teU  her 

intim'a;£:^rsher.*°*«^^^-«-    «««-' 

ti^t^ec^r^Sv'sir^'''''*^'^-'*^- 

common  .  .  .  However  1?^  n^        u    ^  ""^  ^^«  » 
::MissPottieb°^^^4"^Ch7"''""^-" 

does;.t^:::th^me^-.j;i:!.---^;he 

"  No,  but ..." 
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evident  that  Geoigina  knew  noS^^  •  -^d  .t  was 

"s.r^.?s\^L::::i'.?^SL-'-tt..^ 


CHAPTER   VIII 
Georgina.  thinking  over  Ravir.'= 

was  in  the  natural  sequelS  of  ^  ' '.  ^^'''  " 
consulted  Dr  Ra^p  .k  f  ?.  *^^^  *^**'  ^^a^g 
herself  to  M^  iSSne  t°n  ,.T^  *°  ""'^'^ 
almost  necessitat^TnfiH  '^f"?'^***'""  with  the  one 
other,    n  wTiSll   r      1*^  conversation  with  the 

made  at  the  Vicarage     anT^,^    confidence  was 

tea  and  a  talk.  ^      **     P™P°^  ^^"^ "  for 

M".  Vearing  welcomed  the  proposal 
My  dear  Mrs.  Bonham"  shp  wr«+«.   •• 


Ill 
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conscfcnce-be  anything   to  do  with   P.«  . 
Lndovic  ?    Had  dear,  dearest  M«  ^  v  ^^^   " 
^t  there  was  some^gTt^^„  S^  'T ^  «»' 
troubled  at  the  idea  nt  In  •      n     •  ^^  ""«*  "^coit 

suspect  the  pa^  St  irv^^^'^'^^'    And  did  si 
sheco„ungKe^:,fj^^;-"S'-<Jp%c'P    Wa 

care  if  she  had  t^t  T^^^'iZ  1^^"  ^°"" 
g^to^. ,  .  He  puUed  hi.se«  S^Sd^lTdJ^^t^S 

sJ  W'S? 'Jrva'to^r"^  *°  ^"^  '^^  ^--e 
concession  to  hfa  cfoth  ^^/^f  a  synonym  and  a 

between  dear  Mrs.'SiaT'LJ^.SAl  "^ 
worse  even  than  bearine'  +i,»  CI  ^^'^«  Adam  was 
anger.  TheZ^t  wTLts^^  "J  "t'  ^"^'^ 
down  Adam,  and  C  fa  h^  ^  ''?  **"*  *°  ^^"'^ 
between  Adam's  ouSL^  a^H  T^^  "^^'^  ^^^P^ 
she  kept  her  feai  to  he^tf*"'  ^  ^'^'^  arrival 

^AZ':^''rSr'^l:r^^^  teeing  herself 
After  all,  she  cS^'t^^cS?  *'^'*^"^"'^  ' 
-^nife.-andmen-tS^SUnSnTS 

9l«^  were  flushed,  and  tli^:^*^-^"^^-^^ 
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hafr  seemed  to  have  had  an  extra  coup.  Adam  look- 
mg  m  upon  his  way  to  smoke  a  p^  in  iTuSv 
tl^L  t  ^"^  '''^'^  P^'^y  <»d  taew  sli  wS 

rof^ri^or^^"""''^-''^^^"^^^- 

And  as  he  banged  the  door  of  his  study,  Mrs  Bon 


CHAPTER   K 

liad  qmte  decided  that  Rayke's  way  was  the  W 

s^uld  be  enlisted  the  disagreeable  task  o^prlS 
M.S8  Kmmiidge's  mind  for  dismissal.    ConLuS 
Stir  f  T  *°  *  ^-PPlicatory  attitude  STJ2 
Ve^^  ^  Mrs   Bonham  ever  to  be,  and  had  Mr 
Veanng  known  of  her  friend's  inner  mood  shTwom 

^d  thankfulness.  But  Mrs.  Vearing  did  n^  taow 
and  readmg  mto  Mrs.  Bonham's  dleanour  a  col: 
SSSatiaL"''"  r  -•«^"--o--  ^e  constS^l 
"  &f^W^^.'™'^  *"  °""  °^  triumphant  detection. 
v„„  f  P'^^f  "^  t°  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing.  "  Will 
y^u  take  ofianything-your  coat?  I  daresay  you^^ 
^t  warm  walking;    it's  ratiier  mild,  isn't  U    for 

^^^.l    ^"'  ^  ^^  *  ^^  ^^^^  I  know  you  Z 
suscepubfe  and  don't  like  tiie  damp.    No  more  dS 

tor  the  time  of  year.    Though  walking,  I  daresay  . .  /• 


I:    'I 
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"  Oh.  not  at  all    ?^  ^^.  "J^"  *«  ^ve  one  I  " 
"  Any  chair  "  sid  Sf  -^  ^  ^^^  V""  like  " 
comfortable^'    ^"^  <^^a-    "  All  your  chaS  >« 

r„2^"^nC:TwtbSL^r'^  «  '^^t  angle, 
^  face.    She  be^L  ***'  *^  ™wting  her  «« 

topics.  Had  de^^'^^^'^y  *<>  talk  aJ,S^S 
Charles  Marsdi"  af^  .^»h«"'  ^^^ard  that  ]^ 
of  the  qnarrel  bet  J^n  Sf  ^  •*^*^  ^'""'•^Wtis  ?  ^' 
Or  that  Miss  TrS^fwaf  ^^^"  ?'  ^«-  ^arkham  ? 
r^^th  her  during  the  Sr  ?  ch"  ^^"  *"  *""*  *°  "^« 
from  Miss  PottlebuiT^  ^^  """^""^  *way 

"•-^th^",^^^^^:^ --t  the  bronchitis  but  not 
terested  in  ^irr,,tL  °''^°'^y  «l«ite  unij. 
fr^what  initat^^bt  iL'Tari^'t  "«'  ^  *-S. 
'^  come  on  a  dpfinZ  T^'.  ^^anng's  prattle  •    sh*. 

to  be  confronted  SSeSir  '*  ^"  ^^^ 
persons.    She  want«l  to  .^        f  *'''*^^  "^  ^ferior 
t-tshe,^„„,„Jf  t^be^plea^nt  as  possibl^ 
not  understand  Mrs  VeZi^^A      ^^'^S.  and  could 
For  one  thing  she  was  naSvl?"'**^*^  ^°^"^^ty. 
Ahca,  and  for  another  itT?l"°'l'=°'^«"«  than 
a  person  a  favour  thS  to  J      ^^^arrassing  to  ask 
a"d  to  Alicia,  face  t^f,^  ^e  convicted  of  a  crime- 

•""'"•"-  ^f  Mi.  JSuSdi?ri^-  ^"^.  the* 
^  ^^^^       TOiage  s  romance  appeared  in  the 


""U    TO    , 

backing  ( 
light  of  i 
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to  you  aboutlomSnJS  rj*"*'  "*°  ^^^ 
'  deal  of  trouble  "  "  ^^8  me  a  good 

"SfV'u'^'^*'"-  bearing. 

.,  WWh  has  been  troubling  „,e  for  son,e  time  past  " 

'  lously,  "  I  knew  it  wi^'    "^^  ^-  ^^^«  *"»«- 
IgaSn?."""^-    "^-»l'anlIysun>risedatyour 

j^sbe^oufrb::--3;r-j 

;;  You  certainly  do,"  she  said  aloud 
i  assure  vou        "  nr      tt  • 

gina  went  calmly"  on  ^^^  **«'*"•  •»"'  Gcor- 

I        wnyes;  o«y  much  liked." 


liJ 
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her     but  I  hope  you  will  consider  my  position  " 

*««.  Tr"l^:i  of  course,  dear  Mrs.  Bonham.    Yob 
«•«•»  I  would  do  that." 

ance.^  But  Dome,  you  see,  is  getting  old^  every 

•'Dorrie?"  said  Mrs.  Vearing. 

AnH  «f '  °'  ""T'  ^™ :  you  know  she  comes  first 
And  of  course  she  needs  more." 

;;  More  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Vearing,  still  in  bewilderment. 
canrt?^  ^^'^  '^'^  ^"^^  "^^^  impatience.    "  Of 
forTohtn  "r*'  """''•    ^  '"^'y  governess  suitable 
for  a  child  of  seven  is  hardly  up  to  a  child  of  twelve 
Surely  you  see  tiiat  ?  "  weive. 

de«°i,^''iJ;;;^'''.°*  '°"^  ^  ^-  ^ou  mean  then, 
aear  Mrs.  Bonham  "—a  sudden  sunshine  flooded  the 
honronof  Mrs.  Vearing's inner visio.^"doTulet 
^ou^  consider  that  Do^  has  outg.^^'Z 

"  Certainly  that  is  what  I  mean ;  just  as  she  out- 
JJwNurse.    .^dcertainlyltiioughtUwoulda^Jl 

^JOh,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing,  "most  sincerely  I 

"  Aiid  tiiat  is  what  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  to 
consult-confide-to-indeed  to  ask  yorhelp  " 

Anytimig  I  can  do  .  .  ."  said  Mrs.  Vearing.    The 
sunshme  was  ahnost  dazzling. 

"  I  am  in  a  very  trying  position."  Georgina  went 
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on.    "  The  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  Miss  Kinunidge 
of  telling  her  to  go  . . ." 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  need  find  it  so  very  diffi- 
cult." 

"You  don't  think  she  ought  to  be  so  very  much 
upset  ?  Of  course  if  she  were  reasonable.  ...  But 
you  remember  when  Hannah  had  to  stop  being  nurse 
...  and  really  to  hear  people  talk,  you  wouM  think 
Miss  Kimmidge  was  a  fixture.    Which  is  absurd." 

"  Quite  absurd.  But  I  doubt  if  Miss  Kimmidge 
thinks  so." 

"  Thinks  it  absurd  ?    No,  of  course  she  wouldn't 

That's  what's  so " 

"  No,  I  mean  that  I  doubt  whether  Miss  Kimmidge 
considers  herself  a  fixture." 

"  Really  ?    You  don't  think Of  course  she  hat 

a  good  deal  of  common  sense,  but  ..." 

Georgina  paused,  and  Mrs.  Vearing  said  nothing 
She  was  longing  to  tell  her  news,  but  felt  that  she 
must  not  be  too  sudden  :  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  did  not 
like  suddenness. 

"  You  know  her  in  a  way  better  than  I  do,"  Geor- 
gma  said  presentiy.  "more  unofficiaUy.  You  have 
been  so  very  kind  in  having  her  here." 

"  Oh  no.  And  she  has  been  less  here  than  at  Miss 
Pottlebury's." 

"Oh,  Miss  Pottlebury!"  Georgina's  tone  waved 
Miss  Pottlebury  aside.  "  What  I  was  going  to  say. 
to  ask  you  indeed,  as  a  personal  favour,  was  whether 
you  could  manage  to  give  Miss  Kimmidge  a  hint- 
break  it  to  her,  before  I  say  anything." 
"  Quite  easily,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing. 
"You  really  don't  mind?"  Georgina  spoke  in 
astonishment. 


^'l«1  ■ 
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*n-     Yon  ,ee   the   Pbttlebury  dtn.. 

Fottlebur 
•  educate.' 


t3» 

"Not  at 
tion  ..." 

to  do^^t?'c;J^J'^"  ?"  Mi»  Pottlebury  got 
by  iS^alg"'   "^  ""^  "''  P«^  it  by  a,  S3J 

PoiZ^^y  '^  >^-  bearing,  "  the  least  like  Mi» 

"  You  don't  mean        ?  ■• 
"Yes.Ido.''  ^••' 

..".^."l:c^?*i°,^»*-.^ttfebury.s,    Hemusthe 

;;  I  assure  you  he  is  quite  presentable  " 
_  You  ve  seen  him  then?" 
Oh  yes— often." 

"isTvS'4'^'^..'-- 0^  "«  •'^*»-" 
"Oh  yes.  of  cou2     b„;  t      ""•  bearing. 
London."  '    *"*  ^  supposed  he  lived  in 
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I      "  •       "    **"•  Vearing'g  gmile  wu  tremuloiu     "  I 

I     " Annoyed?    I   am    delighted."    Georgina's    face 
and  voice  testified  to  the  genuinenew  of  h«  speech^ 

Lal^  '  ,T      .*  'T'^*'"    ««•  Vearing's  X  wa. 

shaky,   she  almost  wept  after  all,  though  the  cause 

of  her  emotion  was  far  from  what  she  had  anticipated. 

I  was  afraid  you  would  think,  in  encouraginV  the 

courtslup,  I  had  played  the  part-had  b^dl^ 

"  My  dear  friend  I "  said  Jlrs.  Bonham.  "  you  have 
done  me  one  of  the  best  turns  you  have  ever  done  I 
«n  most  grateful  to  you." 

During  tea  it  was  explained  to  Gcoigina  that  there 
!!IfwK''!*  «  ^'^^'^  e»«««ement ;  an  miderstanding 

I^L     i,^v^'*™^  ^"^  *'"«'  ^"t  ""thing  was 

setded     But  that  it  soor  would  be  settled  she  had 

'  no  doubt.  ^^ 

"  Aiid  now,"  she  said,  as  Georgina  rose  to  go,  "  I 
shall  huny  it  on." 

"  Do  I  "  said  Georgina. 

At  the  door  Mrs.  Vearing,  pressing  Georgina's  hand, 

S^py  "  ^"  ^-  ^'"^'  y°"  1^^«  ^^^  -ne  i 

But  Mrs.  Bonham  was  to  make  her  happier  still 
'  bmohng  her  most  gracious  smile  she  said : 

"  Ours  has  been  a  long  and  dose  friendship     Will 
you  not  call  me  Georgina  ?  " 


I 
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"  Oh,  Adam  I " 

^^-^T^c!^'','^  V^-''  study,  a^ 

"jj^  -Just  SI^',";kS^^^"»  "^  ^ 

"  o^  It  ^'«'  *hat  on  earth  i.  ♦  h- 

..  5^'  Adam,  she^she         "  "*  ""««'  ?  " 

B^fjan,-hai  asked  r^to^jj"  hetlf^*"  ^ 
.,^.;^°"1'"  said  the  vSr^'^^-" 
„^t  It  sweet  of  her?"       " 

..^  sugar,"  agreed  the  Vicar. 

JBet't^Xh^r^cT^K    ^°-'--  •  •  ." 
'"nkof  doing7'  *^^-wluch  you  seem  on  the 

Sd^KS^--"«is%Kaii;5rsJ 

£wnXrra;^;;t^V^-^'-"    She  sat 
l»aye  worried  at  aU I"  •^°  "^^  w  need  never 

"  I  don't  know  that  T  m^ 
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(fit."  ^'  '"'*  ^  '"'*"  t  •  Wt  got  the  ha^^ 

''Oh,  preach  an  oJd  r  o  •   n.'v.i       -i. 
««'•  a  fire  in  the  '  .v  i-,-.    "       '  '^'^  "»n«aber. 

.  The  Vicar  look^j  ^l'  ! '"y"^" -«    'vely  fire." 

^ttfcofwhathehaV.  in'ntIT""/  ■  '  ?"*  ^ 
f)«t.  and  the  unj-„  .t  steu-,,"  ^  h  "  ""*  *«"tcJttd 
I   "Any  tea  left  :•  -  tr^':  j^"'  ^'^  difficulties. 

ave  some  fresh  made  '  *'""'  "'  •«*  I'U 

^.  certainly."  sSd       "  '^'""«  «^'=*«'-    "Oh 

^  tef  ^d  Zh^  t't^?--"  fl'e.  stimulated 

Attention  to  Alicia?».L^.  P>Pe.  listened  with  full 

Itaken;   Jt  w^r^Sll  mucrLo    '^\  *"™  ^«^  ^ 

-nidge  Ld  sSf  a  be"  r/coT'^^  ""*  ^^  ^- 
■>  love  in  the  nick  of  W  k  ^.  consideration  by  £aHi„g 

"d  she  arrived  at  tT^^^'^'*'"  *hat  she  felt! 

v^Wch  radiated  j^Lfto  3!,''"  "  '  1"^'  °'  "'"«^ 
-Miss  Kimmidge  »d  ]£   p„t«  k'  '^\''^'^^y  to 

H  ^  ^  ^-  --^4  af  irTveS^^rvalt 
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tion.  Miss  Kimmidge  was  so  sensible  that  she  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  an  unwise  choice :  and  though 
Miss  Pottlebury'g  brother  was  probably  not  attractive, 
no  doubt  he  had  soUd  quahties,  and  Miss  Kinunidge 
was  wise  enough  to  base  her  affections  on  esteem  rather 
than  romance. 

Meeting  Miss  Kimmidge  in  the  haU,  Mrs.  Bonham 
smiled  at  her  with  supreme  approbation.  She  had 
not  smiled  much  at  Miss  Kimmidge  for  some  time 
past.  Disliking  the  task  of  dismissing  her,  disliking 
still  more  the  task  of  telling  Dorrie  of  the  dismissal, 
she  had  vented  her  dishke  in  coldness  to  Miss  Kim- 
midge. But 'now  that  it  was  Miss  Kimmidge  who 
was  to  take  the  initiative,  "now,"  she  might  have 
said, 

"  it  the  winter  of  our  diacontent 
Made  indden  sammer  by  tliii  (nn  of" Fottlebm;. 

Georgina's  only  part  was  to  be  gracious :   she  began 
at  once  to  play  it. 


CHAPTER   XI 

Miss  Kimmidge  was  pleased  at  her  return  to  favour 
but  was  not  Ufted  by  it  to  the  apex  of  content.  Sh^ 
had  noted  Mrs.  Bonham's  coldness,  had  been  puzzled 
I^  it  and  a  little  disconcerted ;  but  it  had  not  posi- 
tively depressed  her.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that 
Mrs.  Bonham  might  be  annoyed  at  her  marrying,  and 
had  such  an  idea  presented  itself,  she,  unlike  Mrs. 
Vearing,  would  not  have  been  seriously  disturbed. 
She  liked  Mrs.  Bonham ;  very  much ;  but  not  to  the 
point  of  being  upset  by  her  disapproval  where  Ludovic 
was  concerned.    Only  Ludovic,  in  that  connection. 
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[could  vpstt  her,  only  Ludovic  could  raise  her  to  the 
I  heaven  of  happiness  or  depress  her  to  the  verge  of 
IdeqMur:  she  was  indeed  so  much  absorbed  by  the 
[thought  of  Ludovic,  so  rapt  by  hope  or  dulled  by 
I  doubt,  that  she  could  not  be  deeply  affected  by  a  mere 
I  Mrs.  Bonham. 

And  Ludovic,  as  she  confided  to  Hannah,  "  had 
I  not  spoken  "  :  the  hub  of  her  universe  consisted  in  the 
question :   Would  he  speak  ? 

Hannah  was  still  Miss  Kimmidge's  only  confidante  ; 
the  only  one,  that  is  to  say,  to  whom  her  confidences 
were  explicit.  In  Mrs.  Vearing  she  confided  only  by 
hints,  by  unspoken  admissions ;  in  Miss  Pottlebury, 
in  intention,  though  not  always  in  effect,  not  at  alL 
But  Hannah  had  always  been  a  dear  old  thing,  a 
simple  old  thing  and  a  safe  old  thing ;  one  who  listened 
without  giving  advice,  and  whose  sympathy  was  in- 
variably tinctured  with  hope  ;  and  to  Hannah,  accord- 
ingly. Miss  Kimmidge  betrayed  her  doubts  as  well  as 
her  desires. 

Hannah,  deeply  impressed  by  the  trust  reposed  in 
her,  and  thrilled  by  the  romance  of  the  situation,  pre- 
served an  unswerving  loyalty  and  an  unfailing  interest. 
What  she  called  true  love  was  for  Hannah  a  prepon- 
derating factor  in  life.  Her  own  young  man  had  died ; 
but  he  had  risen  again  to  a  certain  extent  in  Miss  Kim- 
midge's; and  next  to  the  romance  she  had  dreamed 
of  for  Dorrie — a  far-ofi  next,  but  the  only  one  allowed 
within  measurable  approach — her  sympathy  and  hopes 
were  centred  on  the  romance  of  Miss  Kinunidge. 

So  it  was  a  great  day  for  Hannah  when,  taking  hot 
water  as  usual  to  Miss  Patricia,  she  found  Miss  Patricia 
in  a  pink  dressing-gown  with  cheeks  to  match,  and 
eye*— to  quote  Hannab— flashing  like  diamonds. 
zx 
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"Oh,  Hannah,  what  A,  you  think  ?  " 
What  Hannah  thought  was  that  he  had  snofcm  • 

^^  But  guess,  Hannah,  guess  I  " 
I  couldn't.  Miss  Patricia.    I  never  was  a  hand  at 


^r^irjdo/^^frfK^^^^ 

Hannah  put  down  the  can.    "  Never,  Miss  J^ 
.,      I  began  to  think,"  said  Miss  Kimmidge.  laughing 
that  It  was  gomg.to  be  never.    But  it  i^n't     ifwf; 

"..  5,^°"''l  l»«&h,  Miss,  if  I  was  you." 

the  ;Xn^  t'aS  tf^^^'r  ^°^'  ^- 
the  way  he-he       ."  ""  "^  ^°'"^'  »"<!  »« 

'•He  told  hK  love,  I  suppose.  Miss  Patricia." 

Yes,  he  did.    And  s«cA  tove  I  " 
„  I  never,"  said  Hannah. 

I'm  not  worthy  of  it.    I  can't  think "    «,« 

Kmmudge   turned  and  looked  in   STglass--^^ 

sure  I  can't  think  what  he  sees  in  me?^  "^ 

■     "ButT!?T*™!'°^''*^'^^'^^t'«^J>''thesees." 

I'm  fot.-'  ""^  "•'  *'"'^'^"''  «^^ '  ^d  I  know 

"Lovers  carries  beauty  in  their  eyes.  Miss  Patricia 

if in'toTT  "*'  ^""^  *^^  ^^'  -.dMo^er  S 
U^mto  rne  f„,nx  a  child  that  I  wasn't  nothSlo 


'  I  don't  care  what  I 
'  That's  right,  Miss. 
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am, 


so  long  as  ke  admires 


xt3 


me." 

^*.d  «..  Donk,  «i„,    TW,  ui  „,j,  a^ 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.     I  was  to  .7«  .%, 
Vearing  gave  mele  tip  l^f  L^?,'.^    ""• 
getting  beyond  me."  "^^- ^"ham  thmks  she's 

yo;ii!!L^"^t!'l^^P  -Setting  beyond-till  A. 

appliedtoS^prilrieXar  '"  "^"^^  « 
••  TiU  her  fate  come'sXg.'^SeS^  was  madequate. 
one  she  won't  get  beyond"  Its  the  only 

w.^  STht  ^'^""'^  ^^  ''^'  ^  Kinmudge 

mo;t^rjs:;;:tn\StV^i-^^°'^'  ^ 

"  I  couldn't  sS^E'" '    "'  "  ^°*^  ^  '»"«»iBty-" 

"  ^l  **^  f-^^f  «*-afraid  I  didn't  care  " 

I  never  I  "  said  Hannah.  ' 

She  went  out  of  the  room  and  upstair,  to  i,     k.^ 

rwanSt?iTC^-;--t^gfi;rd 

Chiefly  ^e  w3^tot  i^aTtS^^^^t  th^"* 
any  further  transformation  in  sLe  fo;  Z^j  *^T 
ache  m  her  tooth  was  as  nothing  to  t^  arhl  *  I^ 
heart,  caused  by  such  a  possibility  '^'  "  ^ 
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She  felt  she  could  not  go  downstairs  again  just  yet 
She  was  very  glad  for  Miss  Kimmidge,  but  she  was 
miserable  at  the  idea  of  further  changes  at  the 
Beeches.  What  might  it  not  mean  ?  Yet,  her  thought 
ran  on,  so  discreet  had  she  been,  so  stiictly  had  she 
schooled  herself  to  be,  outwardly  at  any  rate,  entirely 
housemaid  and  destitute  of  any  trace  cf  nurse,  that 
siie  could  not  reaUy  believe  there  was  any  risk  of  her 
being  sent  away  in  the  wake  of  Miss  Kimmidge.  Thus 
she  comforted  herself.  Miss  Dorrie  might  be  sent 
to  school ;  that  was  the  worst  that  wouM  happen 
Bad;  but  not  the  worst  that  might  happen;  and 
there  would  be  the  holidays. 

Her  thoughts  returned  to  Miss  Patricia,  and  she 
was  glad ;  then  travelled  back  to  her  own  young  man 
and  she  was  sad ;  and  then  leapt  forward  to  Donie's 
woomg  and  wedding.  Toothache  was  forgotten  as 
she  saw  Dorrie  in  the  whitest  and  shiniest  of  satins, 
half  covered  with  diamonds  and  with  pearls,  wreathed 
with  flowers,  dim  behind  the  magnificence  of  her  lace 
veiL  She  saw  her  with  a  prince  at  her  feet,  a  palace 
as  her  home,  a  throne  as  her  seat.  And  she  saw  her- 
self in  the  palace  with  a  feather  brush  and  a  duster 
removing  the  last  speck  of  dust  from  Doirie's  throne' 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Mrs.  Bonham,  everybody  agreed,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  munificence  in  the  matter  of  Miss  Kimmidge's 
wedding  present. 

She  gave  her  a  silver  tea  service.    Not  plated  but 
silver,  solid,  real. 
It  was  just  like  dear  Mrs.  Bonham.  of  course,  to  be 
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to  Snumus,  so  lavish,  yet  Stottfeham  almost  gasped 
at  this  btest  demonstration  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  likeness 
to  herself  Even  Miss  Truefitt  was  impressed,  and 
received  the  news  without  a  snift:  Who  could  snifi 
at  a  silver  tea  service  ?  It  was  outside  the  category 
of  things  sniffable ;  it  was  a  proof  of  dear  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham  s  deamess.  costly,  handsome,  indisputable ;  Miss 
Truefitt  bowed  her  head  and  added  an  appreciative 
murmur  to  the  chorus  of  praise. 

Miss  Kimmidge  herself  was  overwhehned,  or  as 
she  expressed  it  to  Hannah,  dumbfoundered.  She  had 
expected,  when  Mrs.  Bonham  had  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  some  silver,  perhaps  a  cream-jug  or  a  pair 
of  «dt-cellars,  at  most  a  teapot,  and  that  a  smaU  one 
And  the  teapot  was  larg^the  Queen  Anne  pattern 
—and  there  was  a  cream-jug  big  enough  for  milk,  and 
a  sugar-basin  ;  and  a  kettle  I 

"Adam,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing,  " there's  a  kettle  as 

well.    Just  fancy  I" 

"  Isn't  it  usual,"  asked  Adam,  "  to  have  a  kettle  ?  " 

Not  «»usual,   but   they're  often  given  without. 

wnat  I  mean  is,  isn't  it  handsome  of  dear  Geoi^  ?  " 

I  suppose  so,"  said  Adam,   and  Mrs.   Vearing 

called  him  coW.  ^^ 

"I  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Markham  to  Miss  Ansell,  "  that 
there's  a  kettle." 

"Really?    As  well  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Wonderfully  generous,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"It  comes,  I  am  informed— the  tea  service,  I  mean 
—from  Bond  Street,"  said  Mrs.  Pitt.  "  Mrs.  Bonham 
went  up  to  London  for  the  day  to  choose  it  " 

"  Not  for  the  day ;  she  stayed  aU  night,"'  corrected 
Miss  Ansell. 

"  WeU,  I  was  told  that  she  came  back  by  the  yao." 
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"It  was  Regent  Street,  not  Bond  Street."  taid  ICn. 
Harkham. 

•'  I  heard  the  Haymarket."  said  Miss  Ansefl. 

My  informant,"  said  Mrs.  Ktt,  "  was  Miss  Pottle- 
Miss  Pottkbuiy.  since  the  engagement,  had  gone 
up  top  of  the  second  class  in  Stottleham  ;  and  Miss 
Fottlebury  mimensely  enjoyed  the  position.  She  had 
tJways  craved  prominence,  and  now,  as  the  sister  of 
the  man  who  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Bonham's  gover- 
ness she  had  a  vogue  which  verged  on  notoriety.  She 
stood  moreover,  on  the  fringe  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  set 
She  had  actually  \)een  to  tea  at  the  Beeches,  not  in 
connection  with  anything  reUgious.  but  in  company 
with  her  brother  in  a  fashion  purely  social.  She  had 
not  stood  m  the  dining-room,  cup  in  hand  and  jostled 
by  co-workers  of  philanthropic  intent :  she  had  sat 
in  the  drawing-room,  one  of  a  circle  so  select  as  to 
mclude  only  herself,  Ludovic.  Patricia,  dear  Mrs 
Bonham  and  her  sweet  little  girl. 

Miss  Pottlebuiy  referred  casually  but  constantly  to 
the  episode.  ^ 

"At  Mrs.  Bonham's  the  other  day,  we  had  a  choice 
Of  Chma  or  Indian  tea." 

''  When  I  was  at  Mrs.  Bonham's  lately  .  .  ." 

"We  were  discussing  when  I  was  at  Mrs    Bon- 
hams  .  .  ," 

And  so  on. 

The  rest  of  the  class  were  filled  with  awe  and  envy 
combined  with  a  tendency  to  consider  that  Mis^ 
Pottlebury  was  putting  on  really  too  much  side.  Miss 
Truefitt,  who  had  not  found  it  in  herself  to  snifi  at 
the  tea  service,  sniffed  openly  at  the  tea 

"  What's  a  cup  of  tea  ?  "  she  demanded.    "  It's  not 


MISS  KIMMIDGE  ^ 

Ufe  everlasting  after  aH.  and  that's  what  anyone  would 
suppose,  to  hear  Miss  Pottlebury." 

The  second  class  was  not  quite  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  Miss  Truefitfs  criticism,  but  the  condemnation 
of  Mjss  Pottlebury's  attitude  found  an  echo  in  ahnost 
every  heart.  Besides,  who  knew  ?  It  was  all  very 
well  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  divided  Mrs.  Bonham's 
set  from  Miss  Pottlebury's.  The  question  was,  was 
the  bridge  a  fixed  one  or  a  drawbridge  ?  If  a  draw- 
bridge, would  Mrs.  Bonham,  after  the  wedding,  draw 
It  ?  And  If  it  were  drawn,  on  which  side  of  the  gulf 
would  Miss  Pottlebury  find  herself  ? 

"  It  doesn't  do  to  crow  before  you've  hatched  your 
^s,  said  Miss  Ansell  with  acrimonious  disregard  of 
fowl-yard  facts ;  but  the  personal  application  of  her 
remark  was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
ofiered.  Miss  Pottlebury,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
argument,  was  accredited  with  bi-sexual  behaviour 
and  It  was  agreed  that  she  had  crowed  like  a  cock 
before  she  had  hatched  her  eggs  like  a  hen. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Miss  Kimmidge's  wedding 
could  not  take  pUce  at  StotUeham,  and  Stottleham 
mdeed  was  ahnost  persuaded  that  it  had,  on  that 
account,  a  grievance.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Stottle- 
ham would  have  been  shocked  had  the  marriage  been 
from  any  ho-se  but  the  house  of  Miss  Kimmidge's 
mother^  If  ..,iy  Mrs.  Kimmidge  could  have  removed 
from  Brix..  y  to  Stottleham  and  satisfied  both 
domestic  convention  and  neighbourly  interest.  Stottle- 
ham would  have  touched  the  ideal.  But  the  ideal 
was  impracticable ;    Stottleham,  with  its  usual  good 
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the  taowledge  that  Mis.  Ktomldge  would  be  nuuriS 
to  a  faahion  consonant  with  custom  •«»«» 

Georgina.  for  her  part,  had  never  even  the  inUtog 
ll^J^^  "^  Kimmidge  shouW  be  maSd 
anywhere  but  at  Brixbury.  Sh.-  had  no  int^ 
JS^  ^  ^  Kimmidge's  wedding,  and  a  UnJ 
TTZ^  il^^^"""  on  the  part  of  Miss  Kinnnidge 
U  couSrt  f""?  "  '^'*""*''  ^"  crushed^; 
Lf!     -ir     *^°P  .'"*°  "  '*'l'«*t-    Mrs.  Bonham  was 

to  W    J^*  "*"  *  ""'"y  '^««°*  tl>i"8  f«»i  going 
to  her  weddn^ ;  .„or  did  Mrs.  Bonham  ^  it  to  bf 

the  tea  service,  had  thought  of  inviting  her ;  but  whS 
Jts.  Bonham  put  her  foot  down  on  the  hint  a^  tTS 
te^^d-and  Mrs.  Bonham's  foot  was  fSly  S 
-M^  Kimmidge  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  W 
grawude  for  die  wedding  gift  was  expilteTtl  S 
dtffident  as  well  as  effusive.  So  diffidTt  X  JaT 
notflag«„tly.  butwiththe  tact  which  had^L^tS 
her  conduct  ever  since  she  had  come  to  tt^S? 
She  kt  It  be  miderstood  in  Stottleham  thaTlhelS 
not  dream  of  inviting  Urs.  Bonham.    0/  Zru^, 

norin^h.       ^'^'^^ '^^^    Such  a  favour  could 
^^the  circumstances,  be  expected  of  dear  1^ 


MISS  RDIMIDGE  ^ 

Bat  the  Veuings  went  to  the  wedding.  Th«t 
G«»«faa  said,  was  all  right;  Mr.  VearinJ  waT. 
dergyman,  so  it  didn't  matter,  and  MnvL^  »♦ 

£^  v3.  "^'^  """  ^  "^  ^"^^fl  serviceTSd 
uanoxercnief     She  always  wept  at  a  weddine  and 
always  expLuned  that  her  tears  were  teaTofZ 
R  was  saun  after  all.    When  it  came  to  thl  Jiint 

^^ir^"T^  '°  "^  trimnphant  HannahSJJS; 
cojdd  not  resist  it.  And  Ludovic's  bridal  presTtMu 
a  pearl  pendant,  so  it  was  also  pearls.    She^SaZ 

c^„^Vr^*""'"''^^^P=  StotUehan^-noTS 
course  the  leading  set.  but  the  rest  of  it-was  X™ 

a  pattern  of  the  cloth,  and  approvi     aid  it^ 

w  sensible  of  that  nice  Miss  Kfanmidge  to  ch^  J^ 

colour  and  material  which  would  be  serviceablTas  a 

b^t  dress  all  winter.    Stottleham  was  not  shown^J 

one  that  was  rather  thin ;  but  it  looked  lovely  to  Se 
church,  so  Mrs.  Vearing  reported ;  and  in^  the  „t,to! 
graph  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  whSh  we^f^ 

sis^dre^^  TwhSf  r  ^t  'Z  ?=!£ 
w^e  bUck  and  white  because  SietasTwid^'orSd 
Miss  Pottlebury  was  in  dove  colour. 

All  this  was  known  and  discussed  in  Stottleham 
and  generaUy  approved ;  and  it  was  consideiS^^ 
^bk   the  month  being  November,  that  the  wS 

as^aieen,  the  yomigest  chiM-so  Mrs.  MarkhW  had 
heard-^as  subject  to  swollen  glands.    Miss  Truefitt 
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to  be  ran,  coidd  not  forgo  criticism :  she  said  ho# 
anybody  with  Miss  Pottkbury's  compfcxion  could  go 
to  for  dove  colour  passed  her.  But  Mrs.  Vearin* 
•tated  at  the  Needlework  Guild  that  Miss  Pottlebuiy 
toofced  vay  nice;  and  there  was  an  anti-Truefitt 
taction  which  maintained  that  dove  colour  and  Miss 
Pottlebury  went  quite  well  together. 

*i.^  ""*  ""*  *^  **^  Kimmidge's  happiness  was 
that  her  name  was  to  be  Pottlebury.  She  could  not 
^  course  speak  of  it  either  to  Ludovic  or  to  Miss 
Pottlebury;  and  Hannah,  to  the  last,  remained  her 
only  confidante. 

••  I  always  thought  that  Patricia  sounded  rather 
absuri  when  it  was  followed  even  by  Kimmidge. 
But  Patncw  Pottlebury  I  Don't  you  think,  Harmih. 
that  It  s  awful  ?  " 

"I'd  be  called  Pottle,  without  the  bury.  Miss 
Patricia,  if  I  loved  'im,"  said  Hannah. 

"  Oh,  of  course.  I'd  be  called  anything.  But  if 
only  theyd  christened  me  Emma-or  Kate,  or— well. 
•ny  sensible  ordinary  name." 

"  I  wouldn't  carry  on  about  a  name.  Miss,  if  I  was 
^\  ^**"*='*''  *  ^^^^y  name  to  my  way  of  thinking 
B«ides,    Hamiah  went  on.  "  you  can't  have  the  mui 
without  the  name." 
"  I  know."  said  Miss  Kimmidge,  and  sighed 
Nevertheless,  when,  immediately  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  someone  addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Pottlebunr 
ratncia  smiled. 
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LADY  CLEMENTINA 


CHAPTER   I 

DORHIE  stood  in  a  garden  and  looked  at  the  flowen 
A  young  man  stood  beside  her  and  looked  at  Dorrie 
He  thought  her  very  delightful  to  look  at ;  and  sh^ 
was.  She  was  seventeen  now,  and  quite  as  pretty  at 
■eventeen  as  she  had  been  at  seven.  But  she  had 
been  pretty  all  her  short  life  long ;  without  any  lapses 
or  transition  periods  of  plainness.  She  had  been 
neither  lanky  nor  lumpy,  neither  bony  nor  bulgy  • 
but  always  slim,  rounded,  and  properly  proportioned  • 
with  a  skin  soft  and  smooth  and  white,  and  eyes  as 
blue  and  innocent  as  forget-me-nots. 

The  garden  she  was  in  was  not  the  ganien  of  the 
Beeches,  but  an  older,  larger  garden  belonging  to  a 
house  called  Holt  Hall.  Dorrie  was  staying  at  Holt 
HaU  with  the  Fortescues,  and  her  friend,  Gwendolen 
Saunders-Pair,  who  was  the  late  Mr.  Fortescue's  niece 
was  staying  there  too.  Gwendolen,  indeed,  had  been 
tte  bridge  which  spanned  the  space  between  Holt 
HaU  and  the  Beeches :  it  was  as  Gwendolen's  friend 
«iat  Dome  had  been  invited.  Not,  however  at 
Gwendolen's  suggestion.  The  suggestion  had  come 
from  Len  Fortescue,  and  his  mother  had  acted  on  it 
because  she  acted  on  most  suggestions  made  by  Len. 
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A^'  ^^^  P*"^"*"*^  ^*^  *°  Stottfeham,  had  seen 
tte  long  black  legs  of  the  pretty  Idd  graduaUy  oZS 
^a  longer  length  of  petticoate,  and  at^'^S^S 
had  found  that  the  child  Dorrie  had  become  an  iZ 
yonng  lady.     Not  quite,  for  she  was  not  yet  "  out  " 

«,7  '>.  u^  "^^^  "P'  '"'*  J'^'  skirts  were  down 

and  she  wore  high  heels  to  her  shoes. 

It  was  alter  this  last  visit  that  Len  made  the  sue- 
g^on  that  Dorrie  should  be  asked  to  stay  ^h1 
wS;,^^*  "'°^^'  accordingly  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  pohte  note  to  Mrs.  Bonham  ;  and  because  hfa 

Z'^^^Z^'  ''^--^^'  ^^-  Bonham  acceptS 

vilT,,***""''  'T''""  ^y  Clementina  had  paid  a 
^t  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Saunders-Parr.  she  anj 
Georgma  had  met.    Mrs.  Bonham  had  a  livdTrecol- 

had  no  recollection  at  all  of  Mrs.  Bonham.    This 

S1T.?V  ^  ^f  **""  *°'«°"^" '  ^d  th«  fact  that 
ct^^  1^^  Clementina  had  met,  made  it  qSte 
con'ect  for  Dome  to  accept  the  invitation 

the^^'lJ^v'^?'  ^"'  '"^"^^'y  P'««^  about 
ine  visit     Lady  Clementma,  on  the  other  hand  was 

^n£^.^K'*f-  She  had  not  been  nearlyTJc? 
impressed  by  the  Stottleham  best  set  as  the  besT^t 
w^  mipressed  by  itself,  and  she  was  nS  eajr  to 
^tertam  the  girl  whom  Len  described  as  rippi,,?  bS 

h^vetoit\  '"^"'"'=''-  K«yo""gmandoesnot 
nave  tas  way,  he  is  sure  to  persist  in  getting  it  whereas 
|f  you  let  him  have  it  hewiU  probably  «Le' to  wl^ 
It     Such  was  Lady  Clementina's  philosophy^ 
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Tic^J^  Z'^  ^  °^y  son  and  his  father  had  been  a 

them  with  fainTpraii  when'Se^^LTHSt^ 
Ge^Sa^P^tra^^T^L"!^  ff«  ^^tation  which 


CHAPTER   II 
Lady  Clementina,  when  she  saw  Dorrie  was  dr«H 

^  least  liice  Do4tf  S  wL°n^  DoSItC:! 

^^^       "*°  "^^  '•'^'  ^y  Clemen^a'sS 
suffered  severe  contortions;   for  it  sank  rf«n\r 

and  at  the  same  time  it  went  out  to  Ce     ^    °"^' 

i>ne  had  meant  not  to  like  hpr  an/i  »t,„  '      .     .. 
afraid  that  she  would  betli^^'tr^^J-^-^ 
«pected  not  to  think  her  more  than  orZlilytX 

that  she  was  perfect  of  her  tvoe  •   anH  tk        ^^ 
it  was  that  her  type  was  ^^;hrh  r^'  n"*  °^ 
timimostadmi.4     Dorxie's  bSu^^Jt  ^l.^^*^- 
subtle  nor  too  intelligent  nor^L'SS^S^T? 
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at  aU  statuesque.  She  was  just  fuU  of  life  and  grace 
and  colour  and  sweetness;  and  was  not  a  bit  bounc- 
ing, which  Lady  Clementina  had  thought  she  might 
be,  nor  at  aU  awkward,  which  Lady  Clementina  had 
hoped  she  might  appear.  She  was  in  fact  everything 
which  Lady  Clementina  did  not  want  her  to  be 

So  on  the  May  morning  when  Dorrie  was  looking 
at  the  flowers  and  Len  was  looking  at  Dorrie,  Lady 
Clementma,  looking  at  both  of  them  from  a  window 
could  not  but  admit  that  it  would  be  excusable  if  Len 
did  faU  truly  in  love  with  her ;  nay,  that  it  would  be 
almost  inexcusable  if  he  didn't.  Of  course  she  hoped 
It  would  not  be  anything  permanent  or  serious  •  if  it 
were  if  Len's  fancy  proved  to  be  something  he  could 

?u.^.  u^''"^  ''  '^J°'''^  °"*  °*'  Lady  Clementina 
.,  *^*_s'^^  would  be  obliged  to  oppose  it  tooth  and 
naU.  She  wanted  a  daughter-in-law  belonging  to 
Society  not  to  Stottleham,  and  Len  must  be  preserved 
trom  the  snare  of  a  heedless  attachment. 

But  she  did  not  want  to  fight ;  it  would  be  hateful 
to  oppose  Len  ;  and  besides  the  hatefuhiess  of  opposi- 
tion she  was  conscious  that  she  would  be  handicapped 
m  the  encounter.  She  had  a  weaknes^and  she  knew 
U-for  a  pretty  face;  good  looks  in  man  or  woman 
appealed  to  her  with  a  special  appeal;  and  Dorrie 
she  well  knew,  would  be  a  disconcerting  foe  It  wa^ 
horribly  difficult  to  cold-shoulder  a  girl  when  what 
you  reaUy  wanted  to  do  was  to  hug  her. 

It  was  positively  annoying  that  the  two  looked  so 
weU  together.  And  they  did  :  it  was  no  use  denying 
It.  Len  was  hardly  as  good-looking  in  his  way  as 
Dome  was  in  hers,  but  good-looking  he  most  decidedly 
was ;  m  the  kind  of  way  too  which  just  fitted  in  with 
Dome  s.    He  was  slender  as  she  was,  and  admirably 
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made;    brown,   compared   with   her   fairness-    and 

a^iiturrnStr-  ^^-^^  ---- 

stS[ed'    I'V'r^  "-^^^  ^^™^"*'"^  had  already 

girl  had  been  twenty-fou'fws  Khetou^t  h^ad 
cajed  her  Dorrie.    She  had  tried  to  retrieve  her  mk 
W   S  f  ^'^'^♦-g  to  look  upon  Dorrie  as  a  mere  cMd 
but  chJd  or  not,  it  was  an  idiotic  thing  to  have  do^e  '■ 

mi:  ^''"t""*"^  ^^"  ^^'  °bvious^  dehSted      ' 

What  was  he  saying  to  the  girl  now  ?     She  was  half 

turned   awav   from    fiJrv,      ••  xt     j     ,  "^* 

,      f  •     better   than   sentiment   anyhow     B„t   t}J.. 
Lady  Clementina  sighed. 


CHAPTER    III 

LenTa'r"  ^  """''  '°  °"  '^"^  ^""^  ^^^  Bonham." 
"  If  you  like." 

;;  I  don't  like,  but-now  your  hair's  up  " 
^^  Then  I  must  go  on  with  Mr.  Fortescue." 
__  My  hair  isn't  up,"  said  Len 
WeU,  it  isn't  down,"  said  Dorrie. 
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"' You  w""'  ^'??' ""'  '^°'^''  ^"  ^ent  on. 
You  began  it,"  said  Dome 

™.'  ^^  ^'  )^'"'  ^~y°"  '°°''^<1  s°  awfully  grown  ud 
you  know  that  1  .  .  .  ShaU  we  diop  it  p^"^  "^  "" 
Yes,  If  you  like." 

"  Say  •  Yes,  Len.'  " 

"  Yes.  Len." 

"  I  wish  you'd  look  at  me  when  you  speak  to  «,»  " 

°"^'Xxn°st;';-o-!;-^^^^^^^^ 

Clementina  to  herself.  '••  .'^JZl,  rdttt'rl: 

She  went  out,  but  it  was  reaUy  not  much  use  Sh, 
could  not  stay  out-not  aU  the  morai^f  •  ^d  S 
knew  quite  well  that  as  «,nn  =.=  .T  ^  •  ^'^  she 
would  begin  agai^;  and  Tshe  dW  noT  ""'  ^'^^ 
woold  think  her  a  l^re.  ifw^n.^  Tm^^^^^f 
aUy  as  they  made  such  an  ideal  couole  ItnluTf^^ 
Clementina  could  have  hated  DoSstead  of  in    '' 
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to  Gwaidoto  ttM  ,ta  „d  rff^T"-'"'*'*'' 
•>«»ld  go  o„,  „d  pS  Sb  Sn  '^  ""*■• 

2^  S.rf lis  t,S  SE"'^ '""  ""'^ 

lost  to  sight  in  thp  r^         ^,^  ^"^^y  ^""J  were 
it  had  if  anyth°VXfjri?^ 

mother  nkht  w  i^  ?"'■  ">'"'"''  e™* 

Bonhams      "  "and  ,„nl ''''■'  °^ .'"'"'''  '^'  ^^^^^ 

andthere.i,httre;"'"¥oAT-r"'^fH  "  " 
enough  money  to  support  half  7^  ^'".^""^'^  ^ave 

la 
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CHAPTER   IV 

HTwh!f  "r™^  T'  "°*  *''^  °"'y  p^'^'"  ^t  Holt 

HaU  who  observed  Len  and  Dome  from  a  window. 
There  were  many  windows  at  the  HaU,  some  quite 
h^h  up,  for  the  house  had  three  storeys,  and  it  wa^ 
from  one  of  the  uppermost  windows  that  another 
pair  of  eyes  looked  down  upon  Dorrie  and  Len 

And  with  what  a  different  aim,  from  what  a  different 
standpomt,  with  what  different  doubts  I 

Lady  Clementina  looked  upon  Dorrie  as  decidedly 
beneath  her  son  :    these  other  eyes  saw  her  as  miles 

toZwr--.''"'^'  Perhaps  leagues.  Therein  a 
to  whether  it  was  miles  or  leagues,  lay  the  doubt 
For  of  course  she  was  miles  above  all  men  and  leagues 
above  most.  None  could  quite  reach  her  level,  not 
even  a  prmce;  but  the  one  must  be  at  least  within 
measurable  distance  of  her. 

It  was  Hannah  of  couree  who  looked  from  the 
upper  wmdow;  nobody  else  would  have  seen  as 
Hannah  saw ;  Georgina  herself  could  not  have  taken 
up  such  an  attitude. 

Hannah,  in  many  ways,  was  having  the  time  of  her 

dL  ^r  f '  '^^''  ^*  "°''  H^"'  ^^^S  upon 

Dorne;    without  any  need  for  discretion,  any  fear 
of  offence,  any  mterference  or  regulations.    She  had 
Miss  Dome  all  to  herself  whenever  Miss  Dorrie  was 
withm  the  four  walls  of  her  bedroom :    getting  up 
going  to  bed.  doing  her  hair,  changing  \er  frock,' 

OnlTi"  '*  °"'  '"^"^  ''  °«'  '^''''^S  for  dinner! 
on  aU  these  occasions,  there  was  Hannah  feeding  up 
her  starved  heart  with  the  joy  of  devoted  ser4e : 
on  aU  these  occasions  it  was  as  though  Dorrie  were 
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once  more  in  the  nursery,  and  Hannah  had  re-become 
Nurse  And  the  beauty,  the  exquisite  delight  of  it 
was    that  Dorrie  was  as  pleased  as  HannTh ;    ia 

at  a  tmie;  that  she  insisted  upon  Hannah  tucking 
her  up  'n  bed;  and  that  she  never  aUowed  Hannah 
to^leave  her  bedside  untU  she  had  kissed  her  go.^ 

And  it  had  aU  come  about  because  Holt  Hall  was 

such  a  very  big  house.    The  beneficence  of  big  houses  1 

Mrs  Saunders-Parr,  going  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Bonham 

when  the  visit  was  first  planned,  had  mentioned  that 

Gwendolen  would  take  a  maid. 

"I  don't  say  that  it's  necessary,  especially  in  her 
aunt's  house.    But  in   these  big  houL  yo^;,  ca^' 
always    depend    upon    housemaids.    They're    accus- 
tomed to  people  bringing  their  own  attendants,  and 
are  apt  not  to  care  about  waiting  on  visitors." 

Qmte  so,"  Mrs.  Bonham  had  replied ;  "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  Dome  taking 
her  own  maid,  for  I  should  much  prefer  it  " 

Dorrie    as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  no'  own  maid 
The  parlounnaid  did  what  waiting  she  required   and 

took  a  maid,  Dorrie  must  take  one  too  ;  and  Georgina 
Z'"rr';,""^'';°'  '°^''^''  '^^  'dea  of  the  Holt  Hall 
s^rmaidTes?"^"''''^  ^°  '''  '^^^'^  »— 
This  being  so,  there  really  was  nobody  to  play  the 
par  of  maid  save  Hannah.  Since  the  departure  „ 
Miss    Kimnndge,    Georgina    had    started    an    under 

fattr/t'    ''":5  ''''  ™^^'  parlourmaid  was  both 
fat  and  flighty  and  neither  looked  the  part,  nor  would 

have  played  it  with  any  distinction.    Hannah  on  the 
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a^^TiJrf.K"  ^'^  ^"""  flightiness  and  mbrnpoint 
"yth'fat  ir^'^*''"^  '"^"^  "'^-^  "  ^^  '-''^i 

Georgina  did  have  a  vision  of  engagine  a  smart 

!Zt  """V^^  ""'  °"^^'''"'  I'-tSVe  g^ 
smartness  and  Frenchness  and  reliability  ai  in  one  ? 

^Tm""'/  '""''^  •^"^"^^^  ^°'  "^^  °^^asion  would 
probably  have  confided  to  the  servants'  hall  that  she 
was  occasional.  Georgina's  customary  goodLnse 
speedily  banished  the  vision,  and  she  decided  to 
fa^voi.  of  Hannah.  The  absurd  tie  b:tween  nurS 
a^dnurshng  was  now,  she  considered,  broken;   and 

of  Dome  to  Hannah  could  do  no  harm.  Having 
decided  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  communicate! 
her  dec  sion  to  Mrs  Vearing,  and  Mrs.  Vearing  whole- 
heartedly commended  the  wisdom  of  her  course 

oZr^^A,  •^""^^'"Pl^te  what  Lady  Clementina 
observed  from  a  lower  one. 


CHAPTER  V 
Hannah  was  quite  pleased  with  Holt  Hall  It  was 
not  a  royal  palace ;  but  it  was  a  princely  home-or 
so  It  seemed  to  Hannah.  She  passed  the  home  :  her 
only  doubt  was  as  to  its  owner.  Was  he  in  any  true 
sense,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  a  prince  ?    Plain 

ffifwo  v"''=  T^  "''  "'^^"^^^  "°^  My  Lord  nor 
His  Worship  ;  and  he  ought  to  have  possessed  aU  these 
titles.  But  Hannah,  though  she  had  vaguely  dreamed 
of  the  son  of  a  reignmg  royalty,  had,  in  her  imaginings, 
rather  the  conception  of  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tde  thaii 
of  an  heur  to  a  throne.    He  must  look  like  one  any- 
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how ;  md  whatever  his  lineage  or  his  .  •  aspects  had 
he  failed  to  pass  her  criterion  of  a->pear-  ce  Hann!? 
would  have  disdained  hin,.    Nor?e"   t'Si^ 

loojc  lUce.  To  be  suie,  having  no  title  at  aU  Ifannah 
would  never  have  adn>itted  hi.  clain,^  his  boks  „ot 
withstanding,  save  for  one  aU-powcrful  consideration  • 

a^Ln  1r*'°"-  ""'"^'y-  *^^*  Miss  Dorrie  ev^dSjl 
admitted  them ;  that  she  admitted  them  was  ob2 
to  anyone  wiio  took  observations  from  a  window 

The  question  m  Hannah's  mind  was  not   was  he 
worthy  ?  for  he  could  not  be  that ;  but  was  h^  Ts  near 

to  be  ?  While  Lady  Clementina  at  one  window  wa^ 
debating  whether  it  were  possible  to  disentangll  Ze^ 

would  be  advisable  to  try  to  lure  Dorrie  from  Len 
^,t  ''f,'?'^'"^;    Lady  Clementina   because   she 

Hannah  because  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  Dorrie 
was  ah-eady  bound  up  in  Len,  that  it  wo5d  be  S 

joiX.  n>e^while  went  on  thei;-  way  re- 

It  never  occurred  to  Dorrie  to  do  anything  but 

body  and  everything  was  charming  and  she  was  m 
happy  a,  the  day  was  long;  happier;  since  shlwen 
on  bemg  happy  after  the  day  was  done.  She  hTd 
none  of  Miss  Kimmidge's  misgivings,  becaus^  she 
was  devoid  of  Miss  Kimmidge's  realisation.  She  dS 
not  question  if  Len  were  in  love  with  her,  becauS 
she  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  love  ^ith  S^ 
l^cly  Clementina  knew-in  her  astute  mind;    and" 
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Hannah  knew— in  her  heart  of  hearts;    but  Dorrie 

had  no  idea  what  had  happened  to  her.    She  only 

knew  that  everything  was  delicious ;    and  she  wrote 

home  to  darling  Mummy  that  she  was  enjoying  herself 

immensdy. 


CHAPTER   VI 

Mrs.  Saunders-Parr  replied  almost  immediately  to 
Lady  Clementina's  letter  of  enquiry.     She  assured 
dearest  Clemmy  that  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  was  a  delight- 
ful woman  and  was  considered  quite  an  acquisition 
to  Stottleham  society.     {"  What  do  I  care,"  thought 
Lady  Clementina,  "  for  Stottleham  society  ?  ")    She 
had  been  a  Miss  Smythe ;    and  Mrs.  Saunders-Parr 
didn't  know  which  Smythe  or  if  it  was  any  of  the 
Smythes;    but  the  father  had  made  a  fortune— coal 
or  beer ;  she  wasn't  sure  which,  but  at  any  rate  some- 
thing quite  respectable.    As  for  Mr.  Bonham,  he  had 
been  a  charming  man,  though  rather  a  spendthrift. 
Mrs.  Saunders-Parr  could  not  say  for  certain  whether 
he  was  Bonshire,  but  she  beUeved  the  family  was 
county,  and  there  was  a  baronet,  she  thought,  some- 
where about  in  it,  though  it  might  be  only  a  knight. 
Lady  Clementina,  reading  the  letter,  &st  turned 
up  her  nose  and  then  turned  down  the  comers  of  her 
mouth.     It  was  just  rbout  as  tiresome  as  it  could  be. 
She  wanted  famUy  for  Len,  and  there  was  nothing 
you  could  call  family  there  ■   and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  drunken  charwoman  to  hurl  at  Len's 
head.    Money?    There  was  a  little  money.    Muriel 
wrote  that  Mrs.  Bonham  was  quite  well  off— comfort- 
able, and  of  course  Dorrie  woiild  have  it  all.    But 
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well  ofl-ln  Stottleham  I  It  would  be  nothing  to  make 
a  ddierence  It  might  st-rve  Dome  as  pin-money, 
but-Lady  Clementma  set  her  mental  teeth-"  but 

to  hersdf  °'  *"'"''"  °*'"''  '"^"  *'*''"  "^  *°"'"  '''*'  ^'^ 
With  her  mental  teeth  set  very  tight,  Lady  Clemen- 
Ji!!tT*  f°r^*''''«-  She  went  into  her  boudoir, 
from  the  wmdow  of  which  she  had  a  few  days  ago 
observed  l^n  and  Dorrie  in  the  garden.  She  sit 
down  by  that  same  window  and  began  to  think  out 
how  she  could  save  Len  from  the  blandishments  of 
that  mmx ;  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  now  that 
Dorrie  was  a  minx ;  it  was  easier  to  be  horrid  to  a 
mmx. 

She  had  not  been  sitting  thinking  very  long,  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  marched  Len,  holding  Dorrie 
Dy  tne  hand. 

Both  of  them  were  radiant,  and  Len  said,  as  if  he 
were  imparting  the  most  delightful  news : 

"  Mother,  I've  brought  you  my  future  wife." 

Lady  Clementina  gasped. 

"  My— dear— Len,"  she  said. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  awfully  surprised,"  Len  went 
on  I  kept  it  aU  dark  because  I  didn't  want  any- 
body  to  guess  till  I'd  made  sure— of  her." 

"  ^~^ "  said  Lady  Clementina. 

"So  dark,"  laughed  Len,  "that  even  she  was  sur- 
prised." 

They  both  stood  there  smiling  at  Lady  Clementina, 
and  Lady  Clementina  looked  back  at  them  with  her 
mouth  open,— but  not  in  a  smile. 

"  May  I  kiss  you  ?  "   said  Dorrie. 

And  Lady  Clementina,  who  meant  to  say  all  sorts 
of  unpleasant  things  and  was  wondering  how  best 
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in  J  A"?  *?  ^r^"  "^J*  ^°™  *"^'  "^"^  J^.  and  beam- 
S^er^  ^         '"*^''  "  "^"^  ^"'^  8°*  ™<='' » lovely 

onp  ih  ";"-,*.°"^'**  ^''y  Clementina,  "sA*  was  the 
one  who  had  to  accept  me." 

She  thought  thfa  as  much  as  she  could  think  anv- 

^''^f  ^ir;!i'  "°*  ^•'^'^  P-I-^ly  -t  aU  7e 
ftat  ?h  ^  ""',.  ^^"'^«™^»t.  She  wanted  to  say 
that  she  would  not  give  her  consent,  that  nothing 

not  get  the  yords  out.  L  only  they  had  asked  for 
her  consent  .t  would  have  been  easier;  but  they  did 
not  ask ;  they  took  it  for  granted  ^ 

..V"'^  ""  w?°f  •'  ^"^  Kssed  her,  Len  kissed  her 
and  they  both  hovered  about  her,  asking  her  i 
ge  wasn't  surprised  and  if  she  was  pleased.    Lady 

ofW  Tf '  ^^  f  ""*'  '"^  ""*^'  «>«  °ne  nor  the 
otter,  but  she  found  herself  implyfcg  that  she  was 
both  she  even  found  herself,  as  they  went  on  talk^? 
kughmg  at  the  ridiculous  things  they  said.    aTS 

"^\T  .'^M,r*  ^°  ^"^  ^*«  to  Mununy 
ro„ri  '^?     " J^  P^'^"^  •■  ^  '*'■'•*  ^he  Win-    But  of 
~u^     she  said  to  Lady  Clementina,  "she  doesn't 
know  Len  nearly  as  weU  as  you  know  me." 
BonSr^  ^^t'sfaction  is  taken  for  granted,  while  Mrs. 
Bonham  ...  Oh  Lord  !  "  thought  Lady  Clementina 


CHAPTER   VII 
DoRRiE  went  up  to  her  bedroom  to  write  to  Mrs 
Bonham  and  i^  her  bedroom  she  fom>d  Hannl°  ""• 
Oh,  Hannah,    said  Dorrie,  "  what  do  you  think  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hannah.    It  was  what  she 

had  said  to  Miss  Kinunidge  when  Miss  Kimmidge  had 

asked  her  the  same  question  in  approximately  the 

same  circtmistances. 

"Nurse,"  said  Dorrie,  "I'm  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Hannah,  when  Miss  Kimmidge  had  made  a  similar 
announcement,  had  said  :  "  I  never  "  ;  but  she  did 
not  say  it  now ;  she  said  nothing  at  all.  Instead  of 
saymg  anything,  Hannah  burst  into  tears. 

"Nurse    dear,"    said    Dorrie,    "are    you— aren't 

you  . .  .  ? " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dorrie  I  " 
"  Have  you  got  toothache  ?  " 
"  No,  Miss  Dorrie,  oh  no." 
"  Then  ...  Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't." 
"  To  think  of  it.  Miss  Dorrie  I  " 
"  But  don't  you  like  to  think  of  it  ?  " 
If  only  Dorrie,  distressed  and  taken   aback,  had 
looked  downstairs  as  she  looked  now.  Lady  Clemen- 
tina would  have  put  her  foot  down  and  stamped  on 
both  her  and  Len. 
"  Oh  yes.  Miss,  but  .  .  ." 

"  Is  it  tears  of  joy  ?  "  asked  Dorrie,  cheering  up. 
"  I  daresay.  Miss  Dorrie."    Hannah  dried  her  eyes 
"  To  think  of  you,  that  I  used  to  get  up  in  the  night 
to  give  a  drink  to— only  yesterday  as  it  seems." 

"  It  wasn't  yesterday,  you  silly  thing,  but  ever  so 

long  ago;     I  hardly  remember   it.    But  do  make 

haste  and  congratulate  me." 

^'  I  do,  Miss  Dorrie,  and  mary  of  them.    Only  .  .  ." 

"  Only  what  ?    Oh,  Nurse,  yoj  are  a  wet  blanket  " 

"  Miss  Dorrie,"  said  Hannah  solemnly,  "  is  he  good 

•nough  ? "  '  o 
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"Miles  too  good.    Why,  he's  per- 


Dorrie  laughed, 
feet." 

"  Not  so  perfect  as  you,  Miss  Dome  " 

if.  1^*^°"^^  ^""^  '""*=''  >"^  ^°^  al^ut  it.  But 
It  s  only  because  you  brought  me  up.  If  you'd  given 
us  bott  drinfa  in  the  night,  you'd  have'^liied'S 
ever  so  much  the  best." 

"  No,  nor  I  shouldn't,  Miss." 

"Yes  Nurse  dear,  you  would.  But  I'm  far  too 
happy  to  argue." 

'•He  ain't  got  anything  before  his  name,  Miss  Dorrie  " 

^^  Anythmg  before  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  ?  "       ' 

n»rr.;!I!  Tj^^'  \°.  ^^''^  somebody  with  the  kind  of 
name  that  I  could  say  My  Lord  or  Royal  'Ighness  or 
something  of  that  to  him." 

"  Oh,  Nurse,  you  are  a  snob." 

"I  ain't.  Miss  Dorrie,  but  I  always  looked  for  you 
to  have  a  prmce,  or  anyhow  a  duke." 

"  Well,  his  grandfather's  an  earl  " 

gr^ISleT.'^  •"'  '"'  ^°"  ^'*  «°^«  *°  »-y  ^ 
"  Thank  heaven,  no." 
"  Is  he  an  old  gentleman  ?  " 
"  Oh,  ever  so  old— I  suppose." 

» J  ^i*^K  *^f  ^^  ^^^'  y°'^  •  •  •"  Hamiah  paused 
^Y^^  ""  .V'f.P'""^  °'  ^  «^^^day  vocabulSy 
^  Your  lover,"  Hamiah  went  on,  "  will  come  intone 

"«^'!.°".  ^*''  °°  ^"^  mother's  side,  you  see." 
What  does  that  matter.  Miss  Dorrie  ?    Father  or 
mother    wh.i's   the  difference?    Why  sho S  h 
come  through  his  mother  ?  " 

It'l'Si'i'^'*"*"^  ^°"'*  ^°*'  ''"t  't  "ever  does. 
It  s  the  law  or  something." 
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.  ""  ^  "*^^*  y°"'  **>^  I>ome,  it  ought  to  be 
arranged  so  as  he  gets  it." 

"Whatever  does  it  matter  what  he's  call^ ?  Any- 
how, If  you  wanted  me  to  marry  a  prince,  you've  got 
your  wish,  for  he  is  a  prince  "  '^  ^^ 

ful"  ^"  ft',^'r  f  r''  y    "*™^  ^^^  ^  "ttle  wist- 
nil.        It  s  what  I  wondered  " 

at'hS.-'""^  ^"  ^-    '^y-  y°"'^«  °nly  got  to  look 

"  He's  sort  of  like  one." 

''Don't  you  think  him  very  handsome  ?  " 
Andsomeheis.    And  I  expect  he's  rich.    My  sister 
who«>  fate  was  pore  but  beautiful,  used  to  say  wS 

says,    I U  have  something  to  look  at.'    But  it's  better 
to^be  nch  as  well.    He  is  rich.  Miss  Doixie.^":"; 

"  I  don't  know,  I " 

Dorrie  paused,  looked  round  the  room  and  out  of 
the  wmdow  across  the  garden  and  park  "  I-T  .un- 
pose  he  must  be,"  she  said.  *    i  sup- 

nliinl'^""''*   ^   ^""^   *^'°"^'    *°    ^■"    ^d 

iti'^^T  i*  T*-..  ^*  ^"^  enormous,  doesn't 
It  ?— after  the  Beeches." 

to'iilve.'"''  ^  '°''  °*  '°'^'  ^'^^  ^°'^«'  y°"  °«Sht 

favoSrT'"  '^"^  ^°'^''  "  ^  ^^*  y°"  *°  ^°  "»«  » 
"  You  know,  Miss  Dorrie,  when  you  put  your  arms 

round  my  neck,  I  can't  never  say  no  " 
'•!  want  you.  Nurse,  to  Uke  him  and  think  him 

just^  as  nice  as  if  you  used  to  give  ^  drinks  in  the 
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."iv  *7  ^^  pretend,  Miss  Dome,  as  I  did  so  " 

MunSt*  '  f  ^°^  ^"^^  ^"'^  "°^  I  »"st  write  to 
Mummy.    I  wonder  what  she'll  say  !  " 

CHAPTER   VIII 

What  Georgina  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  repro- 
duce.  She  was  quite  as  much  upset  as  was  Lady 
Clementma,  but  m  a  difierent  way ;  and  a  great  ded 

7^1!^"^\  ^^'J'  ^°^'  ^^'  '""'^  ^  '^^^  Height 
tTT^^.^'^"^^'  "^"*   *^°"«h   the   visit   to 
Holt  HaU  had  stured  within  her;   but  so  soon 
so  suddenly  . ..  .  And  Dorrie  was  still  so  young-too* 
young ...  J       6     ivju 

Georgina's  bacon  was  cold  before  she  turned  to  eat 
It,  and  then  she  could  not  eat  it.  She  breakfasted  off 
two  mouthfuls  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  im- 
mediately without  even  waiting  to  order  the  dinner 
set  out  for  Mrs.  Vearing's.  She  somehow  neve^ 
thought  of  Dr.  Rayke;  Alicia  instinctively  was  her 
goal,-  perhaps  because  there  was  nothing  to  consult 
aoout  and  a  supreme  something  to  confide 

the^W^^  *^  ^  ^^  ^"'^"''  "*^^  "^"P^^*  t° 

"My  dear  Georgina  I  So  early?  I  hope  there's 
nothmg  .  .  .  Dorrie  .  .  .  ? " 

"It's  Dorrie;  but  nothing  bad.  Do  let's  go  in  I 
llie  damp  and  the  excitement  together  .  .   " 

"  But  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing 

DuS  r^'i^T'"  ^'  d'-^w»g-room,  Mrs.  Vearing 
putting  her  head  mto  the  study  on  the  way,  to  teU 
Adam  she  wa.  not  to  be  disturbed.    And  then,  in  the 
drawmg-room,  Georgina  told  her  news. 
Mrs.  Vearing  was  fully  as  much  impressed  as  Mrs. 
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Bonham  hoped  she  wouW  be.  and  fuUy  as  much  ex- 
cited  and  delighted. 

"  My  dear  Georgina,  I  do  congratulate  you.    And 
Len  Fortescue  is  such  a  channing  young  fellow  " 

'He  is,  I  think;  and  I  beUeve  him  to  be  steady 
and  aU  that,  as  weU.  I  could  not  let  Dome  mariT 
anyone  who  wasn't  nice,  however  rich  or  influential" 
I  know  you  couldn't,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing;  and 
she  was  right;  for  Georgina  was  worldly  wise  and 
not  worldly  foolish.  If  Len  had  been  a  drunkard  or 
a  gambler,  Georgina  would  not  have  allowed  Dorrie 
to  marry  him,  in  spite  of  his  mother  being  Lady 
Clementma  and  Holt  HaU  his  heritafe. 

••  I  shan't  say  a  word  about  it,"  Georgina  said,  "  till 
It  s  absolutely  settled." 
"  I  shouldn't,"  agreed  Alicia. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  could  allow  a  regular  engage- 
ment— she's  so  young " 

"  Oh,  you  cotOdn't  stand  in  their  way  I    Such  a  dar- 
hng  young  couple  I  "^ 

"WeU,  we'U  see.    But  as  for  marriage-of  course 
It  s  out  of  the  question  for  another  year  or  two  " 
..  xT^°  V*  ^^  '°"^  engagements,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing. 
No,  but  you  must  remember  that  she  isn't  even 
out. 

"Being   out   doesn't   make   you  either   older   or 
yoimger. ' 

"That's    true.    But    she    is    only    seventeen.    I 
couldn  t  thmk  of  her  marrying  till  nineteen  " 

She'll  be  eighteen  in  September."  Mrs.  Vearing 
counted  on  her  fingers.  "June,  Jidy,  August,  Sei^ 
tember.  Only  a  year  and  four  months  till  she's  nine- 
teen. 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  anxious  .    ."  said  Georgina. 
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"}  <=»">  help,"  said  Alicia  deprecatingly.  "sympa- 
thizing  with  love's  young  dream." 

"  You  arc  so  sentimental,"  said  Georgina,  but  with 
a  smile. 

anZ^S'."""  ^  "^  '"''■  '^"  ^^°'«^'^'  -  -^ 
"Just  as  well,"  answered  Georgina,  but  secretly 
she  thought  that  the  world  would  be  a  more  comfort- 
able and  well-ordered  place  if  everybody-^all  women 
at  any  rate— 1»«-*  hke  her. 

"  Haw  excited  Mrs.  PotUebury  wiU  be  I  "    TWs  was 
Mrs.  Veanng's  next  remark. 
••  Yes,  won't  she  ?    But  I  shan't  teU  her  yet." 
N-no  ?  "   said  Mrs.  Vearing,  who  was  longing  to 
tatt  over  Dome's  love  story  with  Patricia. 

Mrs.  Ludovic  Pottlebury  hved  in  Stottleham  now. 
Ihe  first  three  years  of  her  married  life  had  been 
passed  m  London  :  then  her  husband  had  been  ofiered 
the  post  of  Manager  of  the  Stottleham  Branch  of 
Messrs.  Cunie  and  Co.'s  Bank,  and  he  and  Patricia 
and  two  httle  Pottleburys  had  come  to  settle  in 
Stottleham. 

Mre.  Vearing  saw  a  good  deal  oi  Mrs.  Pottlebury 
Mrs.  Bonham  was  friendly,  but  distant.  Patricia  was 
not  m  her  set,  and  she  could  not  ask  her  to  meet  any 
of  her  set.  So  Mrs.  Pottlebury  was  occasionaUy 
mvited  to  lunch  to  meet  nobody,  and  Mrs.  Bonham, 
as  very  much  somebody,  occasionaUy  took  tea  over 
the  Bank  and  asked  the  Uttle  Pottleburys  how  old 
they  were.  She  was  thankful,  when  the  Pottleburys 
dumped  themselves  down  in  the  High  Street  that 
die  had  not  allowed  Dorrie  to  be  bridesmaid  to  Mrs 
Pottlebury ;  and  now  that  Dorrie  was  engaged  to  an 
earl  s  grandson  she  was  more  thankful  than  ever 
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Patricia  accepted  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
friendship  meted  out  to  her  with  the  same  easy  philo- 
Mphy  with  which  she  had  always  accepted  dear  Mrs. 
Bonhams  generosities  and  shortcomings.  She  did 
not  very  much  care  what  set  she  was  in  ;  her  real  set 
consisted  of  Ludovic  and  the  UtUe  Pottleburys  •  and 
anything  interesting  that  occurred  in  the  best  set 
was  reported  to  her  by  Mrs.  Vearing.  She  had  longed 
to  caU  her  second  Uttle  girl,  bom  in  Stottleham, 
Dons ;  but  the  memory  of  the  crushed  bridesmaid 
dictated  the  substitution  of  Dorothy;  Mrs.  Bonham 
of  the  Beeches  would  have  resented  the  presence  of  a 
second  Dorrie  at  number  three,  High  Street. 

No,"  said  Georgina,  "  I  shall  not  tell  Mrs.  Pottle- 
bury  till  the  engagement  is  officiaUy  announced 
She  might  teU  Miss  Pottlebury,  and  then  you  know 
what  It  would  be.  I  shall  tell  nobody  but  yourself 
and,  of  course.  Dr.  Rayke." 

"Mrs.  PotUebury  is  so  devoted  to  darling  Dorrie 
I  almost  think  she  might  be  hurt  if  she  did  not  hea^ 
a  IttUe  bit  before  the  general  public." 
Mrs.  Bonham  mused. 

"  Dorrie  shaU  write  her  a  note,"  she  said,  "  the  day 
before  the  announcement  appears  in  the  '  Times.' " 


CHAPTER   K 

What  was  Lady  Clementina  to  do  ?  There  was,  or 
so  it  seemed  to  her,  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done 
She  had  begun  by  behaving  as  if  she  approved,  or  at 
any  rate  as  if  she  did  not  disapprove ;  and  having 
accepted  a  daughter-in-law-that-is-to-be  Mss  from 
Dome  (and  Lady  Clementina  was  terribly  afraid  that 
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she  had  returned  the  kiss),  how  could  she  stand  forth 
in  the  light  of  day  and  declare  that  she  was  opposed 
to  the  marriage  ? 

She  couldn't ;  she  felt  she  couldn't.    She  imagined 
how  Len  would  look  at  her,  and  how  Dorrie  K 

only  Dorrie  had  been  vulgarly  pretty,  or  less  ingenuous, 
or  a  tnfle-even  a  trifle-afraid  of  her,  she  might 
possibly  have  screwed  herself  up  into  appearing  the 
tyrant  she  felt  like.  But  Dorrie  was  delightful  and 
far  from  being  afraid  of  Lady  Clementina,  evidently 
thought  Lady  Clementina  delightful ;  and  if  a  person 
was  delightful  and  thought  ym  delightful,  how  could 
you  suddenly  reveal  that  you  were  not  delightful  and 
didn  t  thmk  sMe  was— especially  if  you  did  ?  Lady 
Clementina  became  so  confused  in  trying  to  catch  the 
taU  of  her  argument  in  the  mouth  of  her  conduct  and 
so  mixed  up  in  the  riddles  she  propounded  to  herself 
that  she  gave  up  trying  to  formulate  excuses  or  a 
plan  of  campaign,  and  lay-to  use  her  own  despairing 
metaphor— like  putty  in  the  hands  of  fate 

The  result  of  being  IL..  putty  was  that  she  found 
hereelf  moulded  mto  the  form  which  seemed  to  Len 
and  Dome  appropriate  to  a  pleased  parent.  If  thev 
wanted  anytlun?,  a  picnic  or  fireworks  or  whatever 
It  niight  be,  Len  asked  for  it  for  Dorrie's  sake,  not 
for  his  own  ;  and  Dorrie  asked  for  it  "  because  of  our 
engagement "  And  they  had  their  picnics  and  they 
had  their  fireworks,  and  Lady  Clementina  was  ac- 
clauned  as  an  angel  while  inwardly  she  felt  like  a 
ravening  wolf. 

^d  it  was  not  only  picnics  :  she  had  to  do  binding 
in  .vocable  things,  things  that  could  not  be  disclaimed 
or  explamed  away.  She  found  herself  writing  to  "  Dear 
Mrs.  Bonham,"  and  expressing  all  sorts  of  sentiment. 
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befitting  not  her  feelings  but  tiie  occasion  •  she  found 

espousing  DSe'sca^^intr^    fT  ^""^^  ^^^ 
She  had  of  co^s^  to^o  thS'  T 11^^^  '"•»'^»- 

politely  expressed.    "  For  ^v  Mrt   f  ™°'^  °'  ^^^ 
satisfied.    Len  has  fan,fi,7  "^  P*^  ^  am  perfecUy 

before  evei^L^'^ZZtTtr""^'  *"'  "'^''*  ^P"* 
character  "    llL  n        I  °^  P^"""""  *"d  <:harm  of 

witht£phras^tatsTeC>"r  "  ""^''  ^'^-^'^ 
i„  .,     i"""!*  taai  sne  put  it  into  every  letter 

o^r  rSw  hT  ^"'«*°'»«d  to  describe  certain 

whom  Ladv  ct'      ♦      *^^  .exception  of  one  cousin 
the  Hom,r   S  ?r"^  '^^'^^^^'^  *^«  ^°"o^.  and 

marriage  between  lT^L  f    t  *°  ^^^  *»«"*  * 

and  of  the  ravTIg  wo,/  ^°'  *'"^  ^^'^"^*^'^ 

put  o/oLk  to  r  S        ""'  ^  '■'*"^'  ^'^^'^  *as 

Len's  devS  ldLT'"t  ^'^.  "^  ^^^"'^^^  and 

nevertiiSlu^^f  ^^^^^-^y -ri-ty.  she  was  able 

^^  uy  to  enjoy  tiie  renown  of  Dorrie's 
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engagement ;  and  after  the  announcement  of  it  had 
appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  and  the  "  Morning  Post," 
she  went  the  round  of  the  best  set  tea-tabks,  receiving 
congratulations  and  talking  Ughtly  of  Lady  Clemen- 
tina and  Holt  HaU.  Georgina  did  not  take  sugar  in 
her  tea,  but  every  cup  she  drank  was  sweetened  with 
the  name  of  Lady  Clementina  or  Lady  Clementina's 
home.  As  Mus  Pottlebury  at  the  time  of  Ludovic's 
engagement  had  referred  to  dear  Mrs.  Bonham,  so  dear 
Mrs.  Bonham  referred  to  Lady  Clementina.  Only 
Mrs.  Bonham  was  much  more  casual  in  her  references 
than  Miss  Pottlebury  had  been,  and  Stottleham, 
much  impressed  by  Dorrie's  engagement,  was  most 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  did  not 
seem  impressed  at  all.  As  for  Len's  grandfather,  the 
earl,  Mrs.  Bonham  made  very  light  of  him.  What 
was  an  earl  ?  her  manner  seemed  to  say.  Georgina, 
indeed,  adopted  the  tone  of  having  been  brought  up 
on  earls ;  and  StotUeham  began  to  wonder  if  it  had 
ever  hitherto  properly  appreciated  dear  Mrs.  Bonham. 


CHAPTER   X 

DoRBiE  was  engaged,  but  she  was  not  to  be  married 
for  a  year  at  least.  Her  marriage  and  her  coining 
out  would  practically  take  place  at  the  same  time ; 
for  she  was  to  be  presented  at  Court  immediately 
after  her  marriage  by  Lady  Clementina.  In  the 
meantime  she  was  to  have  the  finishing  touch  put  to 
her  education  by  spending  some  months  abroad  with 
her  mother.  Georgina  had  akeady  planned  to  ta^ 
her  to  France  and  Germany,  and  the  plan  was  to  be 
carried  out. 
It  meant  some  weeping  and  wailing  on  the  part  ol 
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DoirieandLen.    To  be  parted  for  month*  I    When  it 

day  I  It  was  cruel  of  Munrniy,  and  hateful  of  Moth«- 
«d  to  put  the  lovers  ofi  with  letters,  was  S  Zv' 
that  neither  parent  had  ever  been  in  love 

gotten,  beca,«e  it  must  have  been  so  long  ago.  But 
Len  negatived  the  suggestion. 

"  Shall  we  ever  forget  ?  "   he  asked, 
ex^  "°™*  immediately  recognized  the  foUy  of  her 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  weep  or  to  waU  or  to  coax 

toa  who""h,H  r^*  *"'  ^'  ^^  Lady  Clemen- 
Z^«H  ^  1^°"^  "^''y  ^''  ^'«al  chances  of 
opposition,  seued  upon  this  one  and  was  obdurate 

Dome  was  Hamiah,  whose  standard  of  what  wm 
fitting  for  Dorrie  was  what  Dorrie  happened  to  w^? 

asked-except  by  Dome.    And  how  could  Hannah 

Kt  Itl^Jt^ '-'''  ^-^y'  ^^-  H-^  -  S 

w!„^^°"""'**  *°  ^°'eina  to  take  Hannah- 
because  she  was  trustworthy  and  handy  and  did  not 

Tsnlf /°\'^^' '^' *°  <^°-  But  Hannah  co^* 
not  speak  French,  and  the  vision  of  the  smart  French 

S  Dom'  '"'  ''"?^'  •*""  ^^^'^'^  Georginl'S 
when  Dome  was  mvited  to  Holt  Hall,  returned   and 

So  Georgina  went  up  to  London  and  interviewed 

engaged  a  maid  who  was  French,  who  was  not  yomig 
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enough  to  be  flighty  and  not  too  old  to  be  smart, 
and  who  spoke,  so  she  said,  both  English  and  Gennan 
ai  well  as  her  own  language. 

The  English  was  not  masterly. 

"  But  we  don't  want  her  to  speak  English,"  Mid 
Georgina. 

"  Except  to  us,  Mummy,"  said  Dorrie. 

"  Oh,  she  understands  all  right,  and  that  is  what 
matters." 

So  it  was  all  arranged.  Len  spent  a  few  days  at 
the  Beeches  before  the  travellers  started,  and  he  and 
Dorrie  exchanged  all  sorts  of  presents  and  vows. 

"  You  won't  iorget  me  ?  "  Dorrie  asked  on  the  last 
evening. 

"  Oh,  Dorrie,  how  can  you  ?  " 

"  Supposing  I  was  to  come  back  ugfy  ?  " 

" How  silly !    As  if  you  could  I" 

"  But  supposing  ?  " 

"  I  should  love  you,"  said  Len,  "  if  you  were  as 
ugly  as  sin." 

"  So  should  I  you,"  said  Dorrie. 

That  was  the  sort  of  way  they  talked ;  and  they 
were  sometimes.  Lady  Clementina  said,  quite  silly 
even  before  people.  Lady  Clementina  thought  them 
silly,  but  not  so  silly  as  Georgina  thought  them. 
But  both  Lady  Clementina  and  Georgina,  when  they 
talked  of  their  silliness,  smiled. 


BOOK  V 

LEN  AND  DORRIE 

CHAPTER   I 

Gbobgina,  when  she  had  planned  to  take  Dorrfe 
abroad,  had  not  done  so  with  the  idea  that  Dome 
should  be  amused  or  even  that  she  should  become 
acquamte'  with  foreign  countries,  but  with  the  sole 
intention  that  she  should  learn  French  and  perhaps 
a  httle  German.  The  six  or  eight  months  on  the 
Contment  were  to  prepare  her  for  future  travelling 
and  perhaps  for  a  winter  abroad. 

And  Georgina  saw  no  reason  for  altering  her  arrange- 
mente.  She  considered,  and  Rayke  considered,  that 
the  classes  which  had  been  started  in  Stottleham 
after  Miss  Kimmidge's  departure,  had  provided  Dorrie 
with  aU  the  education  and  accomplishments  necessary 
for  a  woman;  but  Dorrie  had  very  litUe  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  and  tJiis  was  a  knowledge  which 
Georgina  was  determined  she  should  possess. 

Rayke  was  doubtful  as  to  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing French  and  quite  sure  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gamed  by  knowing  German  ;  but  Georgina  held  to 
her  own  opinion,  Rayke  notwithstanding ;  and  now 
that  Dorrie  was  going  to  be  an  eari's  grand-daughter-in- 
law,  she  felt  It  to  be  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
she  should  be  f.ble  to  speak  tongjies  other  than  her 
own.    Who    could    tell   what    circks    Dorrie    would 
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move  in  ?  Diplomatic  perhaps,  and  it  would  never 
do  for  her  not  to  be  able  to  talk  to  foreign  ambassadors. 

So  Dorrie  was  informed  that  though  she  might 
write  to  Len  as  often  as  she  liked  and  receive  as  many 
letters  from  him  as  the  international  post  could 
convey,  she  must  give  a  portion  of  her  time  and  a 
proportion  of  her  attention  to  the  study  of  the  French 
language.  For  French  was  to  come  first ;  French, 
as  Georgina  said  to  Mrs.  Vearing  at  her  farewell  tea, 
was  essential.  As  for  German — well,  Georgina  would 
see  how  much  time  there  was  after  Dorrie  had  got  a 
grip  of  French. 

"  I  quite  agree,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing,  "  about  the 
French.  Besides,  it's  the  language  of  diplomatists,  as 
you  say,  and  if  darling  Dorrie  should  have  to  meet 
such  bewildering  people.  ...  As  to  the  German " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bonham.  "  Pray  speak  out, 
Alicia,  if  you  have  any  suggestion  to  make." 

Mrs.  Verring  spoke,  but  with  hesitating  diffidence. 
No,  she  had  no  suggestion  ;  she  only  rather  felt,  with 
Rayke,  that  German  was  hardly  necessary. 

"  Necessary  I  never  said,"  Georgina  corrected ; 
"  but  it's  an  advantage.  Besides,  I  believe  that  Lady 
Clementina  has  German  relations,  and  you  never 
know  ...  in  the  future  .  .  ." 

"  You  are  so  far-seeing,  dear  Georgina,  and  you 
always  have  a  good  reason  for  everything." 

"  If  a  woman  doesn't  know  how  to  do  the  best  for 
her  own  child,  she  can't  be  good  for  much,"  Georgina 
said  graciously. 

Mrs.  Vearing  at  this  last  tea  was  inclined  to  be 
tearful,  and  when  Mrs.  Bonham  got  up  and  began  to 
say  good-bye,  she  actually  was  tearful. 

"  What  shall  I  do  without  you  aU  these  months  ? 
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intercourse 

"  My  dear  Alicia,  you  have  the  Vicar." 
Dear  Adam  I   yes,  but  I  ...  I  have  so  appre- 
ciated our  friendship." 

"And  I,  I  assure  you ;  and  to  leave  my  home  .  .  . 
Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  .  .  ." 
"  I  know,  I  know.    You  have  it  so  strong." 
"And    after   all,^  Alicia,    it's    for— comparatively 
speaking— a  very  short  time.    In  June  at  latest,  I 

hope " 

"  Promise  me,"  Mrs.  Vearing  broke  in,  "  that  you 
will  come  to  the  Vicarage  as  soon  as  ever  ...  the  very 
first  possible  moment  after  you  get  back  !  " 

"  How  absurd  !  "  said  Georgina,  but  she  promised  ; 
and  she  kept  the  promise. 

Because  of  the  French  it  was  of  no  use  going  to 
hotels.  A  family  was  the  right  thing;  and  the 
right  thing  in  families  had  been  found  and  arranged 
with  long  before  Georgina,  Dorrie,  and  Augustine,  the 
maid,  left  England. 

The  family  Uved  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  because,  as  it  was  summer,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  where  the  air  was  fresh  and  where 
Dorrie  was  not  confined  for  walks  to  the  Paris  streets.  It 
was  not  a  poor  family.  Georgina  eschewed  poverty  ; 
it  was  so  uncomfortable,  she  said,  when  people  had 
nothing  to  Uve  on  but  their  boarders.  She  insisted 
upon  a  family  well  enough  off  not  to  be  dependent  on 
its  paying  guests,  yet  willing  to  receive  guests  for  pav- 
ment ;  and  when  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  insisted,  she  usuaUy 
got  what  she  insisted  upon.    She  did  in  this  case. 

The  family  consisted  of  Monsieur,  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle.     Georgina,  looking  out  for  a  family. 
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had  insisted  not  only  on  no  poverty,  but  on  no  sons. 
As  thmgshad  turned  out,  a  son,  or  even  two  or  three 
sow,  wouH  not  have  mattered ;   but  when  Georgina 
had  started  on  the  quest,  there  had  been  no  Len  to 
guard   Dome   against   the   fascinations   of  fortune- 
seeking  Frenchmen.    So  there  was  only  Mademoiselle. 
Dorne  very  soon  caUed  her  Clothilde,  and  she  called 
Dome   Chtoe.    Madame,   after   a   time,   called   her 
CWrie   too,   and  Monsieur  called  her  Mademoiselle 
Charmaite  ;  and  before  she  went  away  he  had  dropped 
the  Mademoiselle  and  substituted  "  ma."    They  were 
all  what  Dorrie  caUed  "  awfuUy  nice"  to  her,  and 
they  were  aU  very  respectful  to  Georgina,  who,  find- 
ing herself  treated  with  deferential  consideration,  and 
Dome  regarded  with  enthusiastic   admu-ation,  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  family  and  resigned  to   the 
life  she  was  leading.    She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Vearing  that 
It  was  quite  a  change,  and  though  of  course  many 
thmgs  were  very  different  from  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  Stottleham,  she  could  manage  for 
a  tune  to  put  up  with  it.    EspeciaUy  as  dearest  Dorrie 
was  getting  on  so  weU  with  her  French. 

The  French  was  certainly  a  success  \  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  MademoiseUe  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  knew  English  and  that  she 
made  a  point  of  never  speaking  it  when  she  was  speak- 
mg  to  Dorrie.  All  this  was  very  exceUent  for  Dorrie 
but  rather  duU  for  Georgina.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
faiew  no  EngUsh  but  "yes"  and  "all  right,"  and 
that  did  not  carrj'  them  far  in  conversation.  This 
mabihty  to  speak  EngUsh  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ways 
—and  they  were  many— in  which  Georgina  found  the 
people  of  Paris  inferior  to  the  people  of  Stottleham. 
S>he,  herself,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  talk  to 
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her««  obliged  to^LuTalJr?   ^T"''    ^'"^'^ 

maid,  Georgina  never  caUedTugustinl  iS  f '"'^ 
tme  called  herself,  but  pronoS  "her t^e^"^ 

£i.'CkrwTa"^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sidered  it  unseemly  to  talk  r^„'ch  t„     ^°'^*  '°"- 

Augustine  was  undoubtedly  very  useful  in  «»,.„  • 
If  once  she  could  be  made  to  underTtand  wh^*  r  ^^"^ 
wanted;    but   it   was   „,. ",  "^**"^  ^^at Georgma 

Bonham  required  hoes  a^d  haH™"'"^  T^^"  "«• 
to  Augustin'e:  "Shoe  'shoe  Soe'^'Df'  '"^'f^ 
stand  ?  "  to  be  con  vp  J  J  +7'  ^°  y°"  ""^er- 

^at  Augustin^  Zl^Z^^tZf^'^  ^^  S 

cT^pe-JsiStrorinrr^r  €'^^  -^^  - 

-that  Augustine  r:pS~even°^tneli*°  "^  °"^ 

«"g :   "  My  God  I  how  I  am  EtT"    ^'  '''''^■ 

I   do   wish,    Augustine,"    Mrs.    Bonham    would 
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remonstrate,  "  that  you  would  not  say  you  understand 
if  you  do  »o<  understand." 

"  But  I  thought  to  understand,  and  ordinairement 
I  understand  all  Madame  say.  But  shoe — chou — so 
words  in  so  tongues,  so  many — difierent,  confusing, 
the  same,  that  the  head  sometimes  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  sort  of  English  that  Mrs.  Bonham 
found  almost  as  difficult  to  understand  as  French,  and 
when  Augustine  became  explanatory,  her  chief  desire 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

Nevertheless  Augustine,  as  Georgina  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Vearing,  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  She  was 
neat  and  smartjooking  and  punctual  and  good  tem- 
pered ;  and  as  Dorrie  was  soon  able  to  tell  her  in  French 
what  Madame  wanted,  Georgina  ceased  to  suffer  to  any 
great  extent  from  the  insufficiency  of  her  English. 

"What  I  am  doubtful  about,"  Georgina  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Vearing,  "  is  whether  her  German  is  any  better 
than  her  English.  And  if  we  go  to  Germany,  it  will 
be  very  awkward  if  she  cannot  speak  the  language 
properly." 

But  Augustine  on  this  point  was  emphatic. 

"  My  German  vare  much  better  than  my  English," 
she  asserted  with  vigour,  when  Mrs.  Bonham  managed 
to  convey  to  her  her  doubts.  "  My  German  like  my 
proper  tongue." 

And  Georgina  could  not  test  her.  Only  time  and 
Germany  could  show. 


CHAPTER   n 
DoRRlE  was  miserable  at  being  parted   from   Len, 
but  her  misery  did  not  bring  about  the  continual  de- 
pression which  she  felt  it  ought  to  have  occaE'ba-^. 
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The  youth  in  her  was  frequentiy  cheerful,  and  she  told 
herself  it  was  horrid  of  her  and  disloyal  to  Len,  not 
realizing  that  the  youth  in  Len  was  frequently  cheerful 
too.  But  how  could  she  fail  to  be  cheerful  when 
Mummy  was  so  sweet,  and  was  so  anxious  for  her  to 
learn  French  as  to  be  willing  to  put  up  with  Augustine's 
English  and  aU  sorts  of  tiresome  foreign  ways  ?  And 
as  for  disloyalty,  she  was  not  really  disloyal,  since 
she  never  stopped  thinking  of  Len  except  sometimes 
when  she  was  learning  French,  and  she  bad  to  leam 
French,  i  't  she  cr.iJd  not  think  of  Len  and  French 
verbs,  especially  the  irregular  ones,  at  the  same  time ; 
and  if— as  Mummy  pointed  out— she  was  remembering 
Len  when  she  ought  to  be  learning  French  verbs,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  remember  French  verbs  when, 
later  on,  she  was  travelling  with  Len.  Perhaps  on 
their  honeymoon  I  Oh,  it  was  impossible ;  far,  far  too 
wonderful  ever  to  come  true.  But  it  made  the  verbs 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  horrid  grammar  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  master  at  the  Stottleham  French 
class  and  could  not  master  now— it  made  it  all  seem 
ahnost  like  part  of  the  trousseau.  And  looked  at  in 
that  way,  it  was  all  right  to  be  happy. 

And  then,  besides  the  French  lecsons,  there  were 
Monsieur  and  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  who  insisted 
upon  her  being  gay ;  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  had 
friends  and  Mademoiselle  had  friends  ;  and  the  friends 
came  to  see  them  and  were  delighted  with  Dorrie, 
and  they,  also,  seemed  to  think  she  ought  to  be  gay'. 
Amongst  the  friends  there  were  of  course  men  as  well 
as  women,  and  men  of  all  ages ;  men  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  and  between  thirty  and  forty,  as  well  as 
men  on  the  way  to  fifty  and  beyond  it. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Len,  Georgina  would  have  been 
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in  a  oons<  it  fever  of  anxiety,  for  she  looked  upon  all 
Ftenchnien  as  immoral  or  fortune-hmiters  or  both; 
and  it  vras  obvious  that  every  one  of  the  men  w^ 
were  received  by  Madame  thought  Dorrie  chatming ; 
and  that  some  thought  her  very  charming  indeed. 
But  Len  was  a  complete  chaperon,  never  to  be  eluded 
and  always  on  duty.  So  Georgina  breathed  with 
freedom,  and  even  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  She 
did  not  care  twopence  how  many  Frenchmen  fell  in 
love  with  Dorrie,  provided  Dorrie  did  not  fall  in  love 
with  a  single  Frenchman  ;  it  was  rather  gratifying  to 
see  their  subjugation ;  and  as  for  Dorrie  .  .  .  Georgina 
never  had  a  quahn.  She  knew  that  Len  filled  Dorrie's 
whole  male  horizon,  and  the  foreground  as  well,  and 
the  middle  dbtance. 

CHAPTER   III 

In  October  Dorrie  had  influenza.  It  was  not  a  bad 
attack,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  disturb  and  excite 
both  Georgina  and  the  French  family.  Georgina 
discussed  at  length  with  Mademoiselle  as  to  how 
Dorrie  could  have  caught  the  disease ;  but  neither  of 
them  arrived  at  any  conclusion ;  nor  did  Monsieur 
or  Madame,  nor  Augustine,  nor  the  bonne  i  tout  /aire. 
The  one  thing  certain  was  that  she  had  got  it,  and  a 
doctor  had  to  be  called  in.  "  For  I  should  never 
dream,"  wrote  Georgina  to  Mrs.  Vearing,  "  of  allow- 
ing my  darling  Dorrie  to  be  '11  without  seeing  a  doctor. 
But  how  I  miss  my  dear  friend,  Dr.  RaylK,  and  his 
ever-ready  advice,  and  my  trusted  physician  at  home." 
Dr.  Bechamel  turned  out  however  to  be  all  that 
even  Georgina  could  desire  in  respect  of  competence, 
kindness  and  attention ;    and  it  was  wonderful  (and 
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this  too  Georgina  ^trrote  to  Mrs.  Vearing)  how  well 
Dorrie  wis  able  to  answer  his  enquiries  in  French. 
"She  put  out  her  tongue  «<  met,"  wrote  Geoigina, 
"  and  he  never  had  to  say  it  again  or  point  to  it  or 
make  signs  as  I  have  to  do  when  I  speak  to  Augustine. 
Sometimes  I  almost  wish  I  had  brought  Hannah,  in 
■pite  of  her  teeth  and  her  dowdiness,  but  when  we 
come  to  move  further  on,  no  doubt  we  shall  find  the 
benefit  of  Augustine's  French  and  German." 

Dr.  B&hamel  spoke  French  to  Dorrie,  but  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  speak  English  to  Georgina,  Georgina 
would  have  insisted  upon  a  doctor  of  her  own  nation- 
ality. She  had  in  fact  wanted  to  call  in  an  English- 
man before  Dr.  Bechamel  was  summoned,  but  Dorrie 
had  said  it  would  be  so  much  more  amusing  to  be  ill 
— if  Mummy  would  have  it  that  she  was  ill— in  French, 
and  Georgina  had  given  way.  Dr.  B^hamel's  English 
was  not  perfect,  but  it  was  ever  so  much  better  than 
Augustine's,  and,  after  Augtistine,  the  fact  that  Geor- 
gina could  understand  Dr.  B^hamel  and  Dr.  B^hamel 
could  imderstand  Georgina,  made  his  deficiencies  seem 
of  no  account. 

The  worst  of  Dorrie's  illness — for  she  was  soon  better 
— ^was  that  it  gave  Len  an  excuse  for  coming  over. 

Having  seized  upon  the  excuse,  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  let  go  of  it  again.  He  told  Lady  Oemen- 
tina  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  settle 
to  anything  unless  he  saw  for  himself  that  Dorrie  was 
all  right ;  and  he  wrote  the  same  thing  to  Georgina : 
while  Dorrie  on  her  side,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  Len's  coming  over,  de- 
clared to  Mimmiy  and  wrote  to  Lady  Clementina  that  she 
was  quite  sure  she  should  never  get  up  her  strength 
un]e»  Len  were  there  to  he^  her  to  do  it.    Sohecame. 
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"  You  really  must  not  imagine,"  he  had  said  to  hit 
mother,  "  that  we  are  children  in  arms."  ; 

"As  far  as  reasonableness  goes,"  answered  Lady 
Clementina,  "  you're  barely  short-coated." 

"  I  don't  see  any  unreasonableness  in  not  wanting 
to  be  everlastingly  separated  from  a  person  you're  as 
good  as  married  to." 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  said  Lady  Clementma, 
"  that's  the  point." 

"  Mothers,"  said  Len  to  Dorrie  after  he  had  arnved  in 
Paris,  "  think  you  are  a  sort  of  infant  till  you're  eighty." 

"Yes,  Mummy  never  realizes  how  old  I  am.  I 
suppose  they  can't  help  it,"  answered  Dorrk.  She 
added  :  "  But  I'm  sure  they  mean  to  be  nice."^^ 

"  Oh,  they're  nice  all  right.    Only  so  absurd." 

By  the  time  Len  arrived,  Dorrie  was  looking  ahnost 

quite  well.  , .   u- 

"  I  wasn't  reaUy  ill,  you  know,"  she  told  Imn. 
"  But  Mummy  wanted  me  to  go  to  bed  so  badly  that 
I  went.  She's  been  so  sweet— about  my  learning 
French  and  aU  that,  and  I  know  she  doesn't  really  like 
being  abroad  a  bit— that  I  felt  I  must  do  something 
in  retiun."  .       , 

"  I  think  it's  rotten,"  said  Len,  commg  abroad 
when  she  doesn't  want  to  come,  and  >ro«  don't  want 
to  come,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  come." 

"  It's  so  that  I  can  talk  to  foreigners  if  we  meet 
them  after  we're  married,"  Dorrie  explained. 

"  If  a  fellow  can't  talk  EngUsh  I'm  sure  /  don  t 
want  to  talk  to  him,  and  I  shouldn't  think  >io«  would.' 

Dorrie  had  rather  Uked  talking  to  the  Frenchmen 
who  had  so  very  much  liked  talking  to  her,  but  she  did 
not  say  so  :  she  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  she  ought  not 
to  have  liked  it  at  all. 
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"You  almost  have  to  talk  to  them  sometimes  if 
you're  in  their  country,"  she  said.  "  If  you  travel, 
for  instance." 

"  Depends  on  who  you're  travelling  with.  If  you 
and  I  together  ...  we  shouldn't  want  to  talk  to  any- 
body except  each  other." 

"No,"  said  Dorrie,  "of  course  not.  Except  to 
order  things." 

"  You  needn't  bother  about  that :  all  waiters  speak 

Enghsh." 
"  Perhaps  in  out-of-the-way  places  .  .  ." 
"  Then  we  wouldn't  go  to  out-of-the-way  places." 
At  that  they  both  laughed     It  still  took  very  litUe 

to  make  them  laugh. 


CHAPTER   IV 

It  was  dreadful  when  Len  went  away;  dreadful, 
Dorrie  felt,  for  Dorrie,  but  much  worse,  Geoigina  felt! 
for  Georgina. 

That's  just  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  Georgina  said, 
"  that  his  coming  would  upset  you." 

"  It  isn't  his  coming,"  said  Dorrie  tearfully ;  "  it's 
his  going." 

"  That's  what  I  mean.    If  he  came,  of  course  he 

had  to  go." 
''  He  needn't  have.  Mummy,  if  he'd  stayed  on." 
"  ReaUy,  darling,  you  are  absurd.    How  could  he 

stay  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Dorrie  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
easy ;  but  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  Mummy,  especi- 
aUy  as  Len's  departure  was  an  accomplished  fact ;  so 
what  she  said  was  : 

"  Must  I  learn  German  when  I  know  French  ?  " 
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And  to  this  Geotgina  replied :  "We'll  ««." 
S^rgina  when  she  said.  "We'U  ««."  >«;«^^^*; 
well  ,./^/ they  would  see.    Gen^^^^ '^^'^^^^^ 
decided  upon  by  the  two  mammas ;  not  for  the  saw 
oi  Se  lanEage;  for  Georgina  was  willing  to  waive  the 
tZ^^i^dy  Clementina  did  not  care  two  te«. 
SSs  whether  Len's  charming    ""welcome  htUe 
STLw  German  or  not,  but  for  the  sake  of  «m 
«cL  to  keep  the  lovers  apart.    Len  had  an  examma- 
tSTTo  pass  Ld  he  would  not  settle  down  to  work  i 
Srfe  were  about:    of  that  Lady  Clementma  was 
S  su^e     As  for  Dorrie.  she  would  setUe  to  nothing 
U^n  were  about :  of  that  Georgina  was  equally  su«. 
S  hanging  and  hovering  about.  Len  was  sv«e  to 
be     He  wi«  supposed  to  be  eating  dinners  at  LincoUi  s 
Sn  Sri  war  to  have  a  profession,  though  he  wa. 
S  to  practise  it.    But  what  was  a  dmner  now  ^d 
«ain?    Except  for  those  dinners  Georgma  knew  that 
Should  boa^d  and  perhaps  lodge  at  the  Baches 
a^d  if  not,  Dorrie  would  be  boarding  and  lodgmg  aj 
Solt  Hall     Alicia  Vearing  had  been  quite  r^ght ;  an 
fngagement  of  any  length  was  most  undesirable  :  but 
Sit  lasted-and  it  had  to  last,  at  any  rate  till  the 
Toltowtag  summer-the  only  possibiUty  of  peace jm 
to  teep  the  Straits  of  Dover,  if  not  a  larger  sea  between 
UnaSd  Dorrie.    Georgina  would  have  preferred  the 

""TLtZ  was  really  a  foregone  cond^sior, 
thSgh  for  tie  sake  of  keeping  Dome  am^.  ^^ 
ttaveltog  about,  it  was  not  to  be  aU  Germany  it 
wL  Tbe  Belgium  and  Holland  to  begin  with  and 
Smany  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so  at  the  end.  to 
£rS  Georgina'  looked  forward  to  Germ^:^ 
was  too  far  ofi  for  Un  to  run  over.    And  she  did 
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not  want  ten ;  she  wanted  Dorrie  aU  to  henelf ;  and 
«  die  couM  not  send  Len  away,  she  could  at  any  rate 
Uke  away  Dorrie.  Long  ago  she  had  disposed  of 
Nurse  by  turning  her  into  Hannah.  She  could  not 
turn  Len  into  anything-except  a  husband ;  and 
though  she  wished  him  to  be  Dorrie's  husband  she 
wished  intensely  that  he  should,  at  any  rate  till  he 
WM  her  husband,  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Dorrie's 
mother.  If  Dorrie's  engagement  had  been  broken 
OB,  Geoigina  would  have  been  miserable  but 
but ...  '  '  '  ' 

Once  upon  a  time  Dorrie  had  outgrown  Nurse,  and 
Georgma  had  been  pleased :  then  she  had  outgrown 
Mws  Kimmidge,  and  Gcorgina  had  not  been  displeased  • 
wid  now  she  had  outgrown  Georgina,  and  Geoigina— 
Georgma  found  it  hard  to  give  way  to  Len.  even 
though  he  was  an  earl's  grandson.  But  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  did  not  think  that  Dorrie  really  could 
out^w  her :  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  she 
could  not  by  anybody  be  outgrown.    Of  coui^  just 

"Tf,  J  •.•  *  ^^  °"'  ^^^^  ^°™«>  ^^  earned  and 
settled  down,  Georgina  expected  to  be  rather  to  the 
fore.  She  remembered  that  after  a  few  months  with 
Theodore  it  had  been  rather  a  relief  to  go  home  for  a 
Uttle  without  him  :  Dorrie  nc  doubt  would  find  the 
same  thing.  In  the  meantime,  from  every  point  of 
view,  Germany,  preceded  by  travelling  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  was  advisable. 


CHAPTER   V 
So  to  Germany  they  went.    But  not  straight  to  Ger- 
many, not  tiU  February,  and  not  till  Len  had  run 
over  agam.    Thi«  time  it  wa-.  because  of  his  birth- 
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day.  His  Wrthday  wm  in  January,  and  it  was  aUo- 
lutely  necewary.  as  he  had  gone  to  Holt  H^  or 
Christinas,  that  he  should  go  to  Paris  lor  his  birttday. 
Lady  Clementina,  on  one  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
gave  way ;  Georgina,  on  the  other  side,  gave  way  too. 
For  one  thing  it  was  no  use  not  giving  way ;  Len 
would  have  come  aU  the  same ;  and  then,  the  Ger- 
many BiU  having  been  carried,  it  was  possible  to 
accept  the  Birthday  Amendment. 

So  there  was  Len  ;  in  and  out  of  the  flat  aU  day ; 
Ulking  the  vilest  French  to  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
and  the  latest  EngLsh  slang  to  Mademoiselle ;  very 
much  the  son-in-law  to  Georgina,  and  overwhelmingly 
the  lover  to  Dorrie.  Not  that  Dorrie  found  him 
(Overwhelming,  but  everybody  else  did. 

"  Mummy,"  said  Dorrie,  "  we've  hit  upon  a  most 
delightful  plan.  It's  that  my  birthday  is  to  be  our 
wedding  day.  You  said  I  wasn't  to  be  married  tiU  I 
was  nineteen,  and  so  I  shan't  be  ;  and  yet  all  the  time 
I  am  nineteen  I  shall  be  married." 

"  You  can't  fix  days  so  long  before,"  said  Georgma. 
"  It  may  be  on  a  Sunday." 

"  Oh,  but  it  isn't.  We've  looked  it  up  and  it  s  a 
Wednesday— as  near  the  middle  of  the  week  as  it 
could  be." 

"  We'll  see,"  said  Georgina. 

"  Len  wants  my  veil  to  be  net,  not  lace,"  Dome 

went  on.  v     .      „ 

"  I  don't  want  a  bit  of  pattern  coimng  over  her  face, 

"  A  twirligig  on  my  nose,"  laughed  Dorrie.    "  Only 

if  it  was  r«i  .  .  .  ?  " 

'■  You  never  had  a  red  nose  m  your  Ufe,    said  Len. 
He  turned  to  Monsieur,  who  had  come  into  the  room 
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and  who  wu  evidently  trying  to  understand  by  meant 
of  his  eyes  something  of  the  conversation  that  his  ears 
could  not  convey  to  him.    "  Mademoiselle."  said  Len 
holding  his  nose,  "  jamais  rouge."  ' 

"But  no.   Monsieur,"   said   Monsieur,   "  cerUinly 
Mademoiselle  has  no  occasion  to  rouge.    Mademoiselle 
h«s  the  complexion  of  an  angel." 
"  He— er— what  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  Len. 
"  He  says  I  don't  need  to  rouge." 
"  What  an  old  idiot !    Of  course  not.    Non,  non," 
said  Len  to  Monsieur,  "  pas— pas-what  the  dickens 
IS  cheeks  ?    Joues,  did  you  say  ?    Pas  joues,  nay- 
nay.    Nay,  nay,  nay.    Comprenez  ?  " 

It  was  evident  that  Monsieur  did  not  "  comprenez  "  : 
Dorrie  was  obliged  to  explain. 

"Doesn't  understand  his  own  language,  the  old 
rotter,"  said  Len. 

^^  "But  it  isn't  quite  his  language,"  said  Dorrie. 
"  You  say  it  so  funnily,  Len,  even  when  you  get  the 
words  right." 

Well,  he  evidently  means  weU  from  the  way  he  looks 
at  you,  so  teU  him  it's  all  right." 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Len  spoke  French  to 
Monsieur  and  Madame ;  but  Monsieur  and  Madame 
thought  him  a  dharmant  gargon.  and  so  did  Made- 
moiselle ;  and  they  aU  agreed  that  he  was  weU  suited 
to  that  chire  petite  and  almost  worthy  of  her. 

He  was  very  attentive  to  Georgina  and  listened  to 
aU  she  had  to  say  about  Dorrie  and  to  all  the  advice 
she  gave  him.  The  advice  rather  bored  him,  but  he 
Lstened  all  the  same,  and  he  was  never  bored  when 
Mrs.  Bonham  talked  about  Dorrie 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  evening  before  Len  went  back  to  England,  some 
friends  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  gave  a  ball.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  were  all  invited,  and 
so  were  Georgina  and  Dorrie  and  Len.  Georgina  did 
not  w  mt  to  go  ;  she  thought  it  would  not  be  quite  the 
right  thing  for  Dorrie,  who  had  never  been  to  a  ball 
before,  and  was  not  properly  "  out,"  and  too  exhausting 
for  Len  just  before  his  journey.  But  Dorrie  and  Len 
insisted  upon  accepting  the  invitation  ;  that  is  to  say 
that  they  coaxeji  and  teased  till  Georgina  gave  way. 

"  It's  just  because  I've  never  been  to  a  ball  that  I 
ought  to  go,"  said  Dorrie. 

"  It  would  be  rather  absurd  if  Dorrie  had  never  been 

to  anything  grown  up  before  she's  married,"  said  Len. 

"  Especially  when  I  am  grown  up — eighteen.    Why, 

Vera  Marsden " 

"  And  Gwen  Saunders-Parr  I "  added  Len. 
Mrs.  Bonham's  usual  firmness  broke  down  under  the 
repeated  attacks  made  upon  her  in  the  character  of 
mother  and  mother-in-law  :  she  accepted  the  ball,  and 
ordered  an  evening  dress  for  Dorrie— the  first  real 
grown-up  evening  dress  Dorrie  had  ever  had. 

It  was  a  most  beautiful  dress,  so  they  all  agreed, 
down  to  the-6onn«  d  tout  faire,  who  waited  on  at  the 
flat  to  see  Mademoiselle  attired  in  it.  It  was  white, 
of  course,  and  what  the  dressmaker  called  "  trfts 
simple  "  and  "  trfis  jeune  fiUe  "  ;  but  to  Dorrie  it  was 
a  wonder  of  the  dressmaking  art  and  to  Len  the  garment 
of  an  angel— when  Dorrie  wore  it ;  while  everyone 
else  agreed  that  it  was  exactly  suited  to  Dorrie  and 
the  occasion. 
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"  How  it  becomes  her  1  "  said  Madame,  and  Georgina, 
when  Madame's  remark  was  translated  /,  h«-T,  smiled 
at  Madame  and  agreed. 
"  I  really  think  it  does." 

"  La  petite  est  charmante,"  remarked  Mnr  sieiu-,  and 
Len,  catching  a  word  he  recognized,  repeated  :  "  Char- 
mong,  charmong,  charmong." 

Mrs.  Bonham  and  Madame  sat  together  during  a 
large  part  of  the  evening,  and  whenever  Dorrie  came 
to  them  or  passed  near  them,  Madame  made  apprecia- 
tive remarks.  Georgina  did  not  understand  the 
remarks,  but  she  understood  the  speech  of  Madame's 
face  and  the  look  in  her  eyes,  and  was  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
of  Stottleham  in  her  most  gracious  mood. 

Dorrie  was  radiant,  in  spirits  and  in  beauty.  She 
said  she  was  going  to  forget  disgusting  to-morrow,  and 
she  did.  Len  delighted  in  dancing  with  her,  and  when 
he  was  not  dancing  with  her,  he  had  the  delight  of 
tooking  at  her  dancing  with  somebody  else.  He  was 
not  a  bit  jealous  of  her  dancing  yrith  other  men,  because 
he  knew  quite  well  that  she  would  much  rather  be 
dancing  with  him  ;  and  she  danced  with  him,  of  course 
more  than  vi^th  all  the  others  put  together. 

There  were  many  people  that  evening  who  looked  at 
and  admired  Dorrie ;  many  women  who  envied  Mrs 
Bonham  her  daughter,  many  men  who  envied  Len  his 
bride.    Georgina  knew  it,  and  Len  knew  it,  and  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  and  MademoiseUe  knew  it-  but 
Dorrie  knew  nothing  except  that  it  was  lovely  to  dance 
with  Len,  and  that  she  was  enjoying  herself  immensely 
It  was  only  quite  towards  the  end  of  the  ball  that 
Dorrie   stopped   enjoying  herself.    Then   to-morrow 
•    ich  was  akeady  indeed  to-day,  thrust  in  its  impor- 
tunate face  and  made  Dorrie's  face  wistful. 
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"  If  only  you  weren't  going,  Len  !  " 

"  I  shall  come  back — or  rather  you  will  come  back. 
And  then — -" 

"  And  then " 

"  It  will  make  up  for  Everything,"  said  Len. 

"  Yes,"  Dorrie  whispered  back,  "  for  everjrthing." 

They  stood  in  a  little  alcove  by  themselves,  looking 
into  each  other's  faces.  Dorrie  was  above  middle 
height,  but  Len  was  taller  than  she  by  a  head,  and  while 
she  looked  up,  he  looked  down.  And  looking  down, 
he  thought  her  just  perfect.  That  was  the  picture  of 
her  he  took  away  with  him,  that  was  how  he  always, 
in  thinking  of  her,  saw  her  ;  in  her  white  dress,  with 
the  pinkest  of  toft  pink  cheeks,  the  most  golden  of  hair 
the  bluest  of  eyes  :  and  in  her  eyes  the  love  light. 

They  were  wonderfully  happy,  looking  through  the 
glamour  of  love  into  the  glory  of  being  always  together  ; 
and  they  thought  themselves  miserable  because  before 
the  everlasting  union  there  stood  the  dull  months  of 
parting.  But  they  were  far  more  happy  than  miser- 
able. 

Georgina,  from  without  the  alcove,  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  she 
was  right  about  Germany. 

"  This  sort  of  thing,"  she  thought,  "  would  be 
impossible  without  a  break.  And  when  we  do  get 
back  to  England  there  will  be  the  trousseau  to  take 
up  some  of  Dorrie's  attention." 

The  next  day  Len  went  back  to  England,  and  a 
fortnight  later  Georgina  and  Dorrie  set  out  on  the  way 
to  Germany. 
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CHAPTER   I 
DoRRffi  set  out  for  Germany  with  an  unwilling  heart  • 

hked  It  She  hked  it  partly  because  it  came  at  the 
end  of  her  exile  ;  at  any  rate  when  she  got  as  far  as 
Jrmany  she  had  not  to  go  any  farther  ■  wherei  aU 
tiie  trnie  she  was  m  Belgium  and  Holland  she  was  going 
farther  and  farther  away  from  Len.  Had  she  had  af 
ounce  of  rebelhon  in  her.  she  must  have  rebeUed  •  b^t 
there  was  nothing  of  the  rebel  in  Dorrie.  WheA  she 
^s  not  delighted-and  her  normal  attiSe^^; 
dehght-^e  was  pitiful ;  but  always-or  so  Georgina 
thought-^weet.    And   because   she   was   so    sS 

she  could  have  withstood,  as  the  people  of  Stottleham 
withm  and  without  her  own  set,  knew.  D^^' 
Bonham.  it  had  often  been  remarked,  would  stand  no 
nonsense.    But  pitifuhiess  was  another  thing 

So  when  Dorrie  said:    "What  a  long  way  we're 
gomg.  Mummy  I  -  Georgina  felt  for  the  moment  Ts  H 

ZT  T^^r  Sid\Sif?;af:s:s)t 

shorten,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  period  she  Ld 
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intended  to  spend  in  Germany  and  to  promise  Dome 
that  they  would  go  back  to  England  in  June  instead 
of  July.  But  it  was  worth  whUe  to  be  weak,  for  Dorrie 
was  so  radiantly  grateful  and  called  her  a  heavenly 
Mum. 

The  shortening  of  the  time,  together  with  the  fact 
that  from  Germany  they  were  to  go,  except  for  a  week 
in  Paris,  straight  home,  made  Germany  seem  not 
dreadful  after  aU.  And  then  there  were  Lady  Clemen- 
tina's relations.  For  Lady  Clementina,  as  Mrs. 
Bonham  had  been  inclined  to  suppose,  had  German 
relations. 

Len's  grandfather's  sister  had  married  a  German, 
and  become  a  Gennan  baroness  ;  but  though  she  was 
a  Germ?n  hardness  she  had  remained  extremely 
English,  and  the  Baron  had  generally  spoken  English 
to  her  because  she  spoke  German  so  badly.  She  had, 
however,  a  daughter  and  several  sons,  and  they  were 
all  quite  German  like  the  Baron  and  not  a  bit  English 
Uke  the  Baroness.  The  daughter,  who  was  bom  a 
baroness,  married  a  Graf  and  became  a  Grafin  ;  and  it 
was  this  Grafin  who  caused  Dorrie  to  like  Germany. 
The  Grafin's  brothers  were  aU  officers  in  the  Prussian 
ai-my,  and  since  the  Baroness's  death  Lady  Clementina 
knew  nothing  about  them  :  she  said  she  really  could 
not  be  bothered  with  Prussian  officers.  But  the  Grafin 
and  her  husband  had  come  to  England  and  had  been 
mvited  to  Holt  HaU ;  and  Lady  Clementina  had  liked 
the  Grafin  and  continued  to  write  to  her  after  she 
returned  to  Germany.  In  one  of  her  letters  Lady 
Clementina  had  mentioned  that  Len's  little  fiancie 
was  going  to  Germany  ;  and  the  Grafin  had  answered 
the  letter  much  sooner  than  she  usually  answered  Lady 
Clementina's  letters  and  said  that  she  wished  above 
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Grafin,  thought  it  would  be  lovdv  7o.t.^        *^  *"** 
So  did  Georgina     And  tL        I      ^^  '°  *  <=^stle- 

and  CountessTsidel^iid'stvir  ''^  """"^ 
Holt  Hall  at  the  StottleharlpII ^3    '  ""'"''  *° 

Dome  would  infinitely  rather  hLl  i.  J  r 
castle   but  as  she  couS^'ot  l^vele^^^^^ 
month  or  two,  and  had  to  ^n  t«  r      ^^"-^"^  the  next  » 

thecastleandtheGriand^eSr^ 
who  were  also  GraSs    woSd  b^        *r''""«'^*^«' 
anything  else.    On  the  waT  sit  Lubted  h""''  *''^" 
way  was  such  a  very  lon/wav  ™''^',*'«'=ause  the 

promised,  faithfully  yomisS^  kat  ^  I  "^^^^^ 
England-which  of  course  meit^In  '1%'^°''^  ^^ 
of  June,  she  felt  ever  so  LTbettt  rn/'""  ^'^^  ^"'^ 
at^D^sden  With  rather  a  htlrC^,:ra*°4^ 


CHAPTER   II 

f^rrhrh^iXxit-^'^^^^^-. 

not  like  trains.  So  Sf  haJ  ^  .^"^  ^^  ^*  *d 
and  an  egg  brought  up  to  hi  \^.  '  '""  ^'^  ''""er 
^ggandSnkt^ftea^Me  AuJ^t""""'  '""^  ^*«  «>«' 
was  needed  for  the  Sglf        ^      *  "^^"^^  ""^^ 

-^t^Tdiit'tri^^  ^^*^  ^-  '^^- 
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about  her,  and  Georgina  was  never  lonely  at  meals. 
She  was  not  amongst  the  people  who  read  at  a  solitary 
repast.  "  Whon  I  eat,"  she  had  remarked  at  a  Guild 
Meeting,  the  question  of  meals  having  arisen,  "  I  give 
my  whole  attention  to  my  food.  I  consider  it  so  much 
better  for  the  digestion  ;  "  and  the  remark  had  been 
received  with  approval.  It  was  so  practical,  quite  in 
keeping  with  dear  Mrs.  Bonham's  habitual  good  sense. 

At  the  Dresden  table  d'hdte,  Georgina  was  still  dear 
Mrs.  Bonham.  Hers  was  a  consciousness  which  was 
never  merged  in  an  outside  atmosphere  or  affected  by 
the  consciousness  of  other  personalities.  As  in  Eng- 
land, so  she  was  in  Gcinany  :  the  Mrs.  Bonham  who, 
in  the  drawingt-room  at  the  Beeches,  consulted  with 
Dr.  Rayke,  was  changed  no  whit  as  she  sat  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Dresden  hotel  and  observed, 
between  the  courses,  her  feUow-diners. 

The  room  was  fairly  full,  and,  to  Georgina,  the  people 
who  filled  it  looked  all  much  alike.  "  Just  all  Ger- 
mans," she  said  to  herself.  She  thought  them  plain 
in  appearance  and  she  did  not  Uke  the  way  they  ate. 
"  Some  of  the  men,"  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Vearing,  "  ac- 
tually tucked  their  table  napkins  under  their  chins — 
like  children  with  bibs.  "  So  ill-bred  and  im-£nglish  I  " 

The  man  at  the  table  facing  Georgina's  table  did 
this.  He  was  the  only  man  of  his  party,  the  four 
others  being  women.  Jews,  evidently,  all  of  them, 
thought  Georgina,  who  gave  them  her  attention  while 
she  was  waiting  for  the  chicken  and  salad.  No,  she 
considered,  after  the  chicken,  there  was  one  woman 
who  might  have  been  an  ordinary  Englishwoman ; 
the  word  "  ordinary  "  was  praise  from  Georgina.  And 
the  man  himself,  with  his  abominable  table  napkin, 
he  was  not  perhaps  distinctively  Jewish-looking  after 
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aU  "when  you  looked  into  him."  Georgina  looked 
into  him  between  the  chicken  and  the  ice  puddimt 
and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  ahnost 
be  a  Frenchman.  The  short  dark  beard,  the  olive 
Stan,  and  the  quick  movements.  .  .  .  Then  the  ice 
pudding  came,  and  Georgina  proceeded  to  eat  it 

After  the  ice  and  the  grapes  and  the  biscuits,  Geor- 
pna  mtervlewed  Augustine,  who,  according  to  instruc 
tions,  was  waiting  outside  the  dining-room  door  Mees 
was  m  bed,  reported  Augustine,  and  fast  asleep- 
nothmg  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  condition 
01  Mccs. 

Georgina,  therefore,  went  on  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  could  not  go  to  bed  immediately  after  her  dinner 
Md  there  might  be  an  English  paper.  At  any  rate,  as 
Dome  did  not  want  her,  she  would  see,  especiaUy  as 
If  die  went  upstairs,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  she  would 
find  that  Augustine  had  not  taken  out  her  patience 
cards. 


CHAPTER   III 

There  was  an  English  paper,  a  copy  of  the  "  Times."  It 
was  nearly  a  week  old,  but  Georgina  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity  :  it  was  delightful  in  Dresden  to  be  able 
to  read  the  "Times." 

She  read  with  joy  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages  • 
she  skipped  the  leading  articles,  g;lanced  at  the  corre^ 
spondence  and  the  poUce  news  and  was  proceeding  to 
forthcoming  marriages  and  recent  engagements,  when 
a  most  annoying  and  also  quite  painful  thing  happened. 
A  fly  or  a  gnat  or  a  midge  or  a  speck  of  dirt  or  one  of 
her  own  eyelashes  got  into  Georgina's  left  eye.    Gcor- 
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gin*  nibbed  her  eyelid,  and  it  did  no  good  :  she  took 
out  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  away  the  gathering 
moisture,  and  it  did  no  good  :  she  twisted  a  comer  of 
the  handkerchief  and  tried  to  pass  it  between  the  upper 
and  lower  lids,  and  still  it  did  no  good. 

Then  she  heard  a  voice. 

"  Pardon,  Madame  I  There  is  into  your  eye  some- 
thing entered.    Not  ?  " 

Georgina  started,  and  with  the  one  uninjured  eye 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  which  was,  indeed, 
almost  in  front  of  her.  And  there,  looking  at  her  with 
keen  dark  eyes,  was  the  man  of  the  table  napkin,  who 
had  faced  her  at  table  d'hdte. 

Georgina  hesitated.  She  had  a  hazy  sense  that 
some  sort  of  introductory  formula  should  have  taken 
place  or  should  take  place  now :  her  mental  attitude 
would  have  been  expressed  by  the  words  :  I  am  Mrs. 
Bonham  of  Stottleham.  Who  are  you  ?  though  even 
in  her  mind  she  did  not  frame  those  words. 

"  I — I "  she  began  ;   then  the  pain  caused  Dy 

the  midge  or  the  dust  or  the  eyelash  caused  her  to 
waive  ceremony.    "  Yes,  there  is,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  doctor,"  said  the  man.    "  Allow  1 " 

And  before  she  could  aUow  or  disallow,  he  had  turned 
back  the  upper  lid  of  her  eye  and  removed  the  cause  of 
her  discomfort. 

Georgina  blinked.  The  eye  still  smarted  a  little, 
and  watered. 

"  It  is  all  right.    In  a  minute  the  pain  is  over." 

The  man  smiled  at  her  with  a  beneficent  smile : 
Georgina,  in  the  relief  that  she  was  now  beginning  to 
feel,  smiled  faintly  back. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said.  "  I'm  sure  I'm . . . 
it  was  most  kind  of  3rou." 
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"Such  MBiU  things  occawon  much  sufleriiw 
nothmg."  ^ 

With  a  swift  movement  the  benefactor  drew  a  case 
from  his  pocket,  took  a  card  from  the  case  and  handed 
It  to  Georgina  with  a  bow.  He  had  a  sense  of  the 
formahties  then  after  all. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Georgina,  "  that  I  haven't  a 
card  down  here.    Perhaps  in  the  morning       " 

Her  tone  verged  on  cordiality;   she  had  forgotten 
tne  table  napkm. 
"  It  makes  nothing,"  said  the  man,  and  bowed 
'■  My  name,"  said  Georgina,  "  is  Mrs.  Bonham  " 
Agam  the  man  bowed.    "  It  makes  me  pleasure  to 
assist,"  he  said,  and  turned  away. 

Georgina  returned  to  the  '•  Times,"  or  tried  to  return 
but  the  mctdent  had  diminished  her  interest  in  the 
recent  engagements.    Did  all  Germans,   she  asked 
herself,  suddenly  assist  strangers  ?    She  tried  to  think 
how  an  English  doctor  would  have  behaved  in  the 
circumstances,  but  she  could  not  recall  any  instance 
of  havmg  had  a  fly  in  her  eye  in  th>  presence  of  an 
miknown  doctor.    Then  she  fomid  herself  wondering 
who  this  unknown-to  her  miknown-German  doctor 
might  be.    She  did  not  like  to  look  at  his  card  there 
m  the  drawing-room ;    she  must  wait  till  she  got 
upstairs.    In  the  meantime  she  glanced  every  now 
and  ogam  towards  that  comer  of  the  room  where 
talkmg  to  a  little  group  of  people,  he  paced  up  and 
down.    He  seemed  to  her  hke  a  man  who  never  was 
or  could  be.  stilL    Georgina  did  not  like  restless  people ' 
she  hked  people  to  be  quiet  and  not  fidget.    Nevertte: 
less  he  had  been  very  kind-very  kind  indeed,  and  but 
for  his  help  . . .  Perhaps  he  was  an  oculist . . .  possibly 
weU  known  ...  there  were  celebrated  German  oculiste 
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.  .  .  peopla  went  all  the  way  to  Gennany  to  connilt 
them  ...  a  man  called  Pargonsticker  or  something  of 
the  kind.  It  might  be  quite  useful  to  have  met  him 
like  this,  supposing  anything  were  to  go  wrong  with 
her  or  Dorrie's  eyes. 

His  name,  however,  was  not  written  on  his  back, 
nor  on  his  face,  nor  on  his  short  black  beard.    She  had 
to  wait  till  she  went  upstairs  to  find  out  what  it  was. 
On  the  card  was  printed  "  Herr  Dr.  Reisen,  Bahn-. 
strasse,  Laubach." 

Was  Reisen  a  well-known  name  ?  Georgina  did  not 
know.  But  then  she  did  not  know  the  names  of  any 
German  doctors. 


CHAPTER   IV 

In  the  morning  Dorrie's  headache  had  as  completely 
vanished  as  had  on  the  previous  evening  the  insect 
from  Georgina's  eye.  Georgina  told  Dorrie  about  the 
German  doctor,  and  Dorrie  laughed. 

"  Oh,  Mummy,  how  funny  you  must  have  looked  I 
I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  see." 

It  did  not  fit  in  with  Mrs.  Bonham's  idea  of  herself 
to  think  that  she  might  have  looked  funny.  Had 
anyone  but  Dorrie  suggested  it,  she  would  have  resented 
the  suggestion,  but  she  rarely  resented  anything  from 
Dorrie.  Probably,  too,  the  child  was  only  in  fun  ;  and 
anyhow  if  she  had  looked  funny,  there  was  nobody  but 
Germans  to  see  her. 

There  was  an  immense  deal  to  be  seen  in  Dresden, 
according  to  Baedeker  and  also  Murray,  and  apart  from 
the  gmdance  of  Baedeker  and  Murray  there  was,  as 
Georgina  knew  for  herself,  the  Madonna.    It  wouU 
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never  do.  having  been  in  Dresden,  not  to  refer,  in 
Stottfcham.  to  the  Dresden  Madonna.  The  Madonna 
must  be  made  sure  of  before  they  saw  anything  else 
They  set  out  therefore,  soon  after  breakfast,  to  make 
sure  of  the  Madonna. 

Georgina  before  going  downstairs  put  one  of  her 
visiting  cards  in  her  handbag.  She  had  practicaUy 
^mised  It  in  exchange  for  the  card  of  Herr  Dr.  Reisen 
But  she  did  not  see  the  doctor  as  she  and  Dorrie  went 
out,  nor  when  they  returned,  nor  at  the  table  d-h«te 
m  the  evening.  He  had,  indeed,  left  with  his  party 
by  an  early  train  that  morning,  as  the  waiter,  on 
enquiry,  informed  her. 

It  was  perhaps  just  as  well,  Georgina  thought  He 
might  have  expected  her  and  Dorrie  to  talk  to  him  and 
his  party  m  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  she 
did  not  care  about  talking  to  people  in  hoteU.  You 
never  knew— and  especially  foreigners.  Moreover  these 
particulat  foreigners  looked  dowdy— the  women  at  any 
rate.  The  doctor  was  not  exactly  dowdy,  but— there 
was  the  table  napkin,  which  had  re-formed  itself  in 
Georgina's  recoUection.  He  had  been  very  kind  and 
she  was  much  obliged  to  him,  but  it  was  just  as  weU. 

Georgina  and  Dorrie  stayed  a  week  in  Dresden  and 
saw  a  good  deal  besides  the  Madonna.  But  Dorrie 
begged  that  Mummy  would  not  make  her  see  everything 
m  the  guide-books.  "  Because  the  pictures  get  so 
jumbled,  and  there  are  such  lots  that  are  the  same 
people  over  and  over  again." 

Dorrie,  in  truth,  much  preferred  the  confectioners' 
shops  to  the  galleries.  She  rather  Uked  the  opera 
but  not  so  much  as  the  music  at  the  caf&  ;  and  at  the 
caffe  you  could  have  chocolate  with  whipped  cream 
while  the  music  was  going  on.    If  only  Len  had  been 
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there  to  have  chocolate  too,  and  tome  of  the  delicknu 
caket  that  were  served  with  It  I  She  wrote  him 
'oormously  long  letters  and  told  him  everything  they 
did,  but  the  galleries  were  just  mentioned  in  a  sort  of 
list,  while  thecal^  were  described  in  detail.  And  every 
letter  ended  up  with  a  reference  to  the  month  of  June. 
She  longed  for  March  to  be  over,  because  on  the  very 
first  day  of  April  she  would  be  able  to  talk,  not  of  a 
distant  June,  but  of  the  month  after  next.  The  month 
after  next  made  it  seem  very  near.  "  It "  was  the 
meeting  with  Len. 


CHAPTER   V 

It  was  the  middle  of  March  when  Mrs.  Bonham  and 
Dorrie  arrived  at  the  Grafin's,  and  the  castle,  Dorrie 
wrote  to  Len,  was  lovely.  Georgina,  writing  to  Mrs. 
Vearing,  called  it  superb.  It  was  right  among  the 
hills ;  the  hills  were  clothed  in  forests,  and  some  of  the 
forests  belonged  to  the  Graf,  for  be  had  a  very  large 
estate. 

"  I  feel,"  Georgina  wrote  to  Mrs.  Vearing,  "  as  if  I 
were  back  in  feudal  times.  It  is  such  a  lordly  kind  of 
life." 

Mrs.  Vearing  was  used,  at  the  Guild  Meetings,  to 
give  tidings  of  Mrs.  Bonham  and  report  as  to  where 
she  was  and  what  she  was  doing;  and  the  news 
spread  at  once  from  table  to  table  that  dear  Mrs. 
Bonham  was  leading  a  lordly  life.  It  was  received 
with  satisfaction ;  the  lordliness  of  Mrs.  Bonham 
reflected  credit  upon  Stottkham.  And  Miss  Truefitt 
did  not  sniS.  AU  the  sniff  had  been  taken  out  of  het 
by  Dorrie's  engagement. 
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The  lordluieM  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  life,  however,  lay 
cWefly  in  a  certain  etiquette  and  in  the  ideas  of  Mrs 
Bonham  ;  for  the  Graf  and  the  Grifin-and  espcciaUv; 
the  Grifin-were  quite  simple  folk,  and  so  were  their 
chUdien.  There  was  Otto,  who  was  twenty-one,  and 
Emihe,  who  was  nineteen,  and  Ahna,  who  was  seven- 
teen  Otto  was  fair  and  so  was  Ahna,  and  Emilie 
was  dark;  and  all  three  immensely  admired  Dorrie 
especudly  Otto.  He  was  of  course  a  count  like  hj 
father,  and  Emilie  and  Ahna  were  countesses;  and 
ttu^was  one  of  the  things  that  Georgina  thought 

Dorrie,  being  eighteen,  was  midway  in  ace  between 
Emilie  and  Ahna,  and  both  confided^  i„  £  ZZ 
had  a  romantic  attachment,  and  Dorrie  was  moved  to 
tears  by  the  hopelessness  and  the  pathos  of  Emilie's 
late     Der  Adolf  was  evidenUy  one  of  the  noblest  and 

t^L'ltT"*  °^  "'"•  '"'^  ''  ^'^  heart-breaking  to 
^k  that  poverty  and  an  inferior  position  fortede 
his  union  with  Emilie. 
Ahna  had  no  romantic  attachment,  but  she  hoped 

sufficKnUy  romantic  to  be  attached  to.    Otto  had 

a  third  He.  also,  wished  to  confide  in  her,  but 
Dome  had  no  pity  for  Otto.  When  Otto  fixed  his 
blue  eyes  on  her  and  sighed,  Doirie  only  laughed- 

because,"  as  she  told  Georgina,  "he  L't  reali; 
mi^rable  a  bit,  and  he  only  pretends  to  himself  he's 
m  love  with  me.  The  way  he  looks-it's  quite,  qJte 
different  from  Len.  I  wonder  if  Daddy  used  to  look 
at  you.  Mummy,  the  way  Len  looks  at  me  '' 

•  I  daresay,"  said  Georgina.  She  did  not  in  fact 
remember  how  Theodore  had  looked  at  her  before 
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tlwy  were  married.  She  remembered  Rayke's  way 
of  Jooking  at  her  during  the  time  he  had  sat  op  the 
fence  that  divided  him  from  matrimvHiy  lax  better 
than  any  gaze  or  glance  of  Theodore's.  But  she 
could  not,  of  course,  reveal  the  romance  which  her 
prudence  had  stultified  to  Dorrie. 

She  missed  Rayke,  during  this  time  abroad,  more 
than  anybody.  Mrs.  Vearing — yes,  she  missed  Mrs. 
Veariiig,  but  nothing  like  so  much  as  she  missed 
Rayke.  Alicia  was  a  sort  of  satellite,  whereas  Rayke, 
with  his  Mrisdom  and  s5Tnpathy,  was  a  sort  of  sun ; 
and  while  she  missed  the  circling  of  the  satellite,  she 
missed  still  more  the  illumination  of  the  sun.  Ke 
wrote  her  hice  letters  and  she  wrote  equally  nice 
letters  to  him  ;  but  she  missed  the  constant  consulta- 
tions and  the  asking  and  giving  of  advice.  Advice  by 
post  was  not  the  same  thing  ;  it  took  so  long  in  com- 
ing and  she  could  not  explain  the  little  ins  and  outs 
of  difficulties  in  a  letter.  Rayke  had  always  under- 
stood so  much  that  she  left  unsaid,  but  if  she  left 
things  unsaid  in  writing,  he  did  not  imderstand  at 
all.  It  would  be  very  nice,  she  thought,  to  be  back 
at  the  Beeches  with  Rayke  coming  to  tea. 


CHAPTER  VI 

In  the  meantime  Georgina  made  the  most  of  the 
castle,  with  its  counts  and  countesses  and  its  lordly 
life ;  and  Dorrie,  striking  off  daily  in  her  almanac 
one  of  the  days  that  still  divided  her  from  Len,  made 
the  most  of  it  too.  And  Dorrie's  most  was  a  good 
deal,  because  she  was  young  and  well  and  eager  of 
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enjoyment,  and  was  amused  by  all  the  sights  and 
ways  that  were  difierent  from  what  she  had  known 
in  England. 

There  were  continual  expeditions  to  points  of 
mterest  or  beauty,  and  at  every  point  there  was  a 
restaurant  where  they  had  cofiee  or  beer  or  milk 
and  always  cakes.  Georgina  had  a  distinct  Kking  for 
German  beer,  but  Donie  made  faces  whenever  she 
tasted  It,  and  Otto  made  her  very  angry,  or  as  nearly 
very  angry  as  she  could  be  made,  by  spring  that 
her  dbUke  was  affectation.  Then,  when  he  had 
made  her  angry,  he  begged  her  to  forgive  him  and 
said  if  she  would  only  be  kind  to  him  he  would  never 
tease  her  again. 

There  were  always  Jews  wherever  they  went,  and 
the  Graf  and  the  Grafins  disliked  the  Jews  as  much 
as  Dome  disliked  the  beer.  And  sometimes  there 
were  Polish  Jews  who  wore  long  gaberdines  and  ear- 
locks,  and  amazed  and  amused  Dorrie  by  their  appear- 
ance, and  who  seemed  to  be  held  in  as  much  con- 
tempt by  the  Gennan  Jews  as  were  the  German  Jews 
by  the  Gennans  who  were  not  Jews. 

Georgina  and  Dorrie  both  wrote  "accounts  of  the 
«q»editions.  Georgina's  accounts  were  circulated 
^^^J^l  Stottleham  and  interested  the  people  in 
all  the  different  sets;  but  Dorrie's  accounts  «rot  no 
further  than  Len,  and  indeed  in  Dorrie's  accounts 
there  was  very  Uttle  of  general  interest 

It  was  lovely  spring  weather,  and  they  aU  enjoyed 
the  expeditions.  The  Graf  and  the  Grafins  said  it 
was  so  delightful  to  show  their  dear  English  friends 
the  beauties  and  customs  of  the  Fatherland;  and 
Georgma  said  it  was  so  interesting  and  insfructive. 
and  Dome  said  it  was  80  funny,  to  see  how  things  were 
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done  in  Germany.    There  were  only  two  expeditions 

which  were  not  completely  successful.    The  &^  was 

T^  ^^"^^  ^"^^  *  ^'^'^'^^-  ^^'^^  became 
"  « ^  ^  ^"^t^^  **^°«  ^y  8-t  back  to  the 
wS'n  "^f^'  ''^'*^''"  ^**  *be  one  during 
which  Dome  had  her  accident.  But  this  one  was  no? 
v«y  much  spoOed,  not  nearly  so  much  as  was  the 
e^tion  of  Georgina's  headache,  since  Dorrie's 
accident,  as  Dome  said,  was  such  a  tiny  one 

She  slipped  on  a  path  slippery  with  pine-needles 
and  fcU,  ^d  at  the  spot  where  she  leU  there  was  the 
remains  of  a  broken  bottle,  cast  away  by  a  last  year's 
picnicker  (the  Grafs  and  the  Grafinslid^  cSe 
he  was  a  J«w)  and  partially  embedded  in  the  soil. 
It  was  shaip  enough  and  strong  enough  to  cut  through 
the  side  of  Dome's  shoe  and  graze  her  foot.    It  vws 
not  much  more  than  a  graze,  but  it  bled  a  little ;  and 
Emihe,  who  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  blood,  ahnost 
famted    and   Otto   thmidered   against   the   rascally 
Jew  whose  fault  it  was,  and  the  Grafin  proposed  all 
sorts  of  remedies,  and  Geojgina,  who  always  carried     ! 
two  handkerchiefs,  produced  a  clean  one  to  bind  up     i 
the  wound,  and  everybody  talked  at  once 

The  only  one  who  did  not  talk  was  Dorrie.  Dorrie  I 
only  laughed,  and  when  they  allowed  her  to  answer  * 
some  of  the  questions  they  volleyed  forth,  she  said 
It  did  not  hurt  at  aU  or  hardly  at  all,  and  she  did  not 
feel  a  bit  sick  or  shaken,  thank  you,  nor  at  all  fright- 
«med  and  that  it  was  ever  so  much  better  than  if 
she  had  sprained  her  ankle. 

"The  viUainl"    said  Otto.    "To  break  a  botUe 
and  throw  it  where  a  lady  might  fall." 

"I  hope."  said  Doirie,  "that  he  had  drunk  the 
beer,  poor  fellow,  before  he  broke  the  bottle  " 
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Whereupon  the  papa  Graf  said  that  she  had  a  noble 
character. 

Otto  wMted  to  carry  her,  but  Donie  resolutely 
refused  to  be  carried.  If  it  had  been  Len  .  .  But  it 
was  not  Len,  and  she  did  not  say  to  Otto  what  might 
have  happened  if  he  had  been  Len.  She  took  Geor- 
gmas  arm  as  far  as  the  carriage,  but  she  hardly 
hmped  at  all,  and  by  the  time  they  got  back  to  the 
cartle  the  wound  had  stopped  bleeding  altogether 

By  that  tune,  too,  everybody's  excitement  had  sub- 
«ded,  and  it  seemed  to  them  aU  somewhat  absurd  that 
Augustoe  should  a  Uttle  lose  her  head  when  she 
heard  that  Mees  had  had  an  accident. 

"And  I  said  only  a  slight  accident,"  Georgina  ex- 
plained. 

"But  Augustine's  always  losing  her  head,  Mummy  " 
said  Dome,  "  so  it's  only  likely  she  would  when  everi^- 
body  else  did."  ■' 

"/  didn't  lose  my  head." 
a'1  ^2!?  "^^«'  «^°'  <*°  yo".  Mummy  ?    But  aU  the  rest 

.;  „       i'*  **"*  ™*^^  "«  ^"e''-    Especially  Otto." 
Poor  Otto,  I  fear,  has  lost  his  heart  " 

n  JiJV"'  ^  ^'*-  ^*''  °"'y  '^^^•^  ^  thinks  he 
ought  to.  He  hkes  me,  of  course,  but  it's  because 
1  m  pretty. 

••But,  darling  "-Georgina  was  a  little  shocked- 
_^do  you  tt,«*  you're  pretty?    People  don't  gener- 

"  I  must  be,"  interrupted  Dorrie,  "  because  Len 
says  so." 

"  ReaUy,  Dorrie " 

"And  I  think  so  too,  rather,  of  my  own  accord.  I 
^t  help    it,   Mummy,  especiaUy  in  some   of  my 
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.^I'SrJru^ti;?"  '^  '^^^'  "  I--  heard 
JDidn't  you?    I  wonder,  when  /  have  a  daugh- 

"  Really,  Dome,  it's  hardly         Tn  tail,  «*  u    • 
children  before  .  .  ."  ^  •  •  •  To  talk  of  having 

daLw' v"^"'  ^  ^"^  ^""^  ^'^'^'««-    You  had  a 
aaughter.  Mummy,  so  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  * 
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frjJ'to?"  ^"  ^"'"^^  °"  'l'^*"  satisfactorily 
L^  to  Gennan  ;  it  seemed  to  Georgina  that  sl^ 
had  managed  everything  very  well  durinfSe^vd! 

S"a  Si  r^^P"^^  *^«  ticket-fakh^g^S. 
S  L?  '^"^  ^PP""^  *°  J>^^e  n°  difficdties  at 
the  hotels.    Georgina  did  not  realize  that  at^p™ 

SSsT^ld'^  ""'^"^  spoke^nS'aslrS 
iinglish,  and  she  was  reassured  as  to  Aueustin^^ 
^mmand  of  the  Gem,an  tongue.  MoSovt^^Sl 
tae  had  miproved  very  much  in  her  English,  t^t 

^Jrj""'  "°5ffi<='^ty  in  communicators 
her,  and  being  satisfied  in  respect  of  her  Enelii  M« 
R^nham  was  disposed  to  be^tisfied'^ttsS 
of^her  German.    Augustine  hei^lf  was  quit^sat^* 

Augustine  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself  at  the  castle  • 

«ijoy  and  she  became  as  nearly  depressed  as  it 
s^ed  possible  for  her  to  be.  whL  the  S  Lw 
near  for  leaving  it 
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right  Dome  too— in  a  way— was  sorry  to  go ;  sorry 
to  kave  the  kind  Graf  and  GrSfin  and  Emilie  and 
Ahna  and  Otto— even  Otto.  But  when  they  left  the 
castle  their  faces  would  be  set  towards  England,  west 
instead  of  east,  and  surely  to  go  back  to  England 
Only  of  course,  Dorrie  reminded  herself,  everybody 
could  not  be  engaged  to  Len.  Augustine  certainly 
could  not.  The  thought  amused  her  and  made  it  more 
diificult  than  ever  to  look  as  sorrowful  as  she  felt 
she  ought  to  look  in  response  to  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  Emilie,  Ahna  and  Otto. 

The  only  thing  that  was  rather  tiresom?  was  that 
the  little  wound  on  her  foot  had  not  properly  healed 
The  Graf  thought  some  dirt  must  have  got  into  it  • 
the  Grafin  thought  it  was  the  dye  from  the  stocking- 
Georgma  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  and  as  for 
Dome,  aU  she  thought  about  it  was  that  it  was 
annoying  because  people  r.  ide  such  a  fuss 

" }J^^"  said  the  Gi  to  Georgina, '" that  you 
should  let  a  doctor  see  th  .oot  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
a  town." 

"  I  wiU,"  said  Georgina,  "  most  certainly.  Laubach 
IS  our  first  stopping-place,  and  ..." 

Suddenly  she  remembered  Dresden  and  the  fly  in 
her  eye  and  the  doctor  who  had  been  so  kind  She 
had  not  thought  either  of  the  fly  or  the  doctor  since 
she  had  been  at  the  castle.  And  now  she  could  not 
remember  his  name,  but  she  thought-she  was  ahnost 
surfr-that  Laubach  was  the  name  of  the  place  on  the 
card  he  had  given  her. 

The  next  time  she  went  upstairs  she  looked  for  the 
card  and  found  it  and  brought  it  downstairs  to  show 
the  Grafin. 

"  The  Herr  Professor  Reisen  was  it  who  came  to 
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"WtolS  "^^    "«™ '■«»»"  perfect,  .h. 

No,  of  course  not  "    Th«  rwi*     u 
move  the  imputation  she  appetl^^^  *°  ">■ 

Erne's  skin     "Oh  «„     »PP«ared  to  have  cast  on 

beautiful  comple:£„     stiU   h"^  "'"'f'  ^'  '^'^  « 

JLS^-^win^.;--S;so^-j 

^^'X^'Z^tu^l  ^^f  -  t^ubie  you.  I 
tJ'e  card.  "  I  am  siT'h^  ^f  ^^''g^"*  Pointed  to 
^■BonbJZZu^T''^'''"^^"    Dear 

The  Grafin  ^^eS     ^^       .**'"^  '°'^°"«'- 
Still,  she  had  tTSt;  t?  th'*S  r^  ''•^'*^  «'°'«J'- 
about  a  poor  rfrl^     1    ^  Professor  in  any  owe 

wk™  shTT^s  uTuS  r.j'r'^  ^ 

would  mention  Mrs  BonL^  J^.^  '^'""^  =  she 
the  same  time.  Tcodd  do  n„  T  ^'  ^"^^"^  -* 
The  Grafin  ha^g  ?^eS  wi^"S'„^''  ^^  ^'^• 
"w  agre^i  with  the  S."S..'^°T!l  ^^^ina 


now 


"ow  agreed  with  the  Grafin     fh«     T   '  "^ 
was  an  introduction.  T^y  sSVe^fJl.^. 


sure. 


*„ii        Z.  '  '"  "e  sure 

fully  sufficient  introduction, 
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connected  as  it  was  with  the  incident  of  the  fly  but 
It  couM  do  no  hann  to  be  known  as  a  friend  of  the 
Grktas;  on  the  contrary  a  friend  of  the  GrSfin's 
would  certainly  be  received  with  a  greater  enthusiasm 
and  deference  than  an  hotel  acquaintance  from  whose 
eye  the  professor  had  removed  an  insect.  Georgina 
therefore  agreed  to  the  Grafin's  proposal,  and  graced 
her  thanks  with  a  measure  of  effusiveness. 

Doirie.  who  usually  objected  to  seeing  doctors,  said 
she  would  go  and  see  any  doctor  Mummy  liked  if  it 
would  make  people  stop  worrying  about  her 'foot 
And  the  doctor  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Mummy 
would  be  much  the  nicest  doctor  to  see. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

Georgina  and  Dorrie,  when  they  got  to  Laubach 
thought  it  very  dull.  The  Grafin  had  recommended  aii 
hotel  m  a  quiet  part  of  the  town,  in  the  Catholic 
quarter,  for  the  Jewish  quarter,  she  said,  was  reekinf 
w^th  Jews;  moreover  it  was  very  noisy,  not  only 
because  there  were  a  great  many  Jews,  but  because 
there  were  also  a  great  many  cobblestones.  The 
cobblestones  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  but  very  few 
vehicles  passed  over  them  in  the  street  where  was  the 
hotel  recommended  by  the  Grafin,  and  it  was  very 
qmet,  and  quite  Jewless  and-so  Georgina  and  Dorrie 
thought— quite  uninteresting.    Augustine  thought  so 

Dorrie  and  Augustine  went  out  after  they  had  aU 
^  some  tea  and  some  little  rolls  shaped  like  buns 
to  see  ,f  they  could  find  shops  and  restaurants  with 
oanas.    Georgma  was  tired  and  preferred  to  lie  down 
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in  her  bedroom;  besides,  she  owed  letters  to  l^th 
Mrs.  Vearing  and  Dr.  Rayke  and  wanted  to  clear  off 
her  debt. 

"  I  wish,  Mummy,"  said  Dorrie  when  she  came 
back.  "  that  we  had  gone  to  an  hotel  amongst  the  nice 
horrid  Jews." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  call  them  nice,  darUng. 
After  all  we  heard  at  the  castle.  .  .  .  Besides,  they 
can't  be  nice  if  they  are  horrid." 

"  I  suppose  they're  horrid,  because  the  GrSfin  and 
all  said  they  were.  But  I  think  they're  rather  nice,— 
more  amusing  th^i  other  Germans,  and  very  kind  if 
you  ask  the  way."' 

"  Did  you  ask  the  way  ?  Where  to  ?  Where  did 
you  go  to  ?  " 

"  We  asked  the  way  to  the  hotel,  because — it  was 
such  fun,  Mummy— we  lost  ourselves.  We  went  ever 
so  far  away— well,  not  ever  so  far,  but  pretty  far,  and 
we  got  right  amongst  the  Jews  and  the  shops  and  the 
bustle— much  more  amusing  than  it  is  round  about 
here.  And  of  course  we  thought  we  knew  the  way 
back,  and  then  we  didn't." 

"  You  should  have  looked  at  the  map.  I  don't  know 
whether  there's  any  sort  of  map  of  Laubach  in 
Baedeker,  but  I  am  sure  I  saw  maps  and  local  guide- 
books for  sale  in  the  bureau." 

"  We  did  buy  a  guide-book  and  there  was  a  map  in 
it,  but  you  can't  study  a  map  when  you're  walking 
along,  can  you.  Mummy  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  studied  it  before  I  started,"  said 
Georgina.    She  rather  prided  herself  on  findhig  her 
way  about.    She  had  found  it  with  ahnost  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  to  the  Dresden  Madonna. 
"I  suppose  we  ought  to  have,  but  we  were  so 
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uudons  to  ttert.  But  Augustine  says  she  is  going 
to  study  it  this  evening.  We  kept  saying  'Bitte, 
Schwarzerhof '  all  the  way  along,  and  the  Jews — for 
they  all  seemed  Jews — ^were  very  kind,  and  one  sort 
of  passed  us  on  to  another." 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  make  your  foot  worse,  wander- 
ing about  like  that." 

"  It  didn't  hurt  hardly  at  all,  only  because  the 
stocking  rubs  it.  It's  ever  so  much  better.  I  don't 
see  why  I  really  should  go  and  see  the  doctor  at  all." 

"  It  will  be  better  to  see  him,  darling,  because  it 
might  get  worse  later  on  at  some  place  where  we 
don't  know  any  doctor.  And  besides,  you  know, 
the  Countess  has  written  to  him  and  he  will  be  ex- 
pecting you." 

"  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  mind.  One  foot  can't  make 
any  difference  to  him." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  Countess  might  mind  after 
taking  the  trouble  to  write.  And  besides,  it's  safer. 
I  should  feel  more  comfortable.  We'll  go  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  he  says  it's  all  right,  we  might — well, 
we  might  move  on  the  next  day." 

"  Or  even  to-morrow  afternoon,"  Dorrie  suggested. 

Georgina  reflected.  There  was  the  packing  and 
.  .  .  but  Augustine  ...  it  would  not  take  long.  And 
Laubach  was  dreadfully  dull. 

"  Or  even  to-morrow  afternoon,"  she  agreed. 


CHAPTER   IX 

But  to-morrow  morning  and  to-morrow  afternoon 
Georgina  was  in  bed  with  a  headache.  She  said  it  was 
a  nervous  headache,  but  Dorrie  and  Augustine  thought 
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Mummy  forMn^.r??^  ^  "  •«™*  •«1« 

Kui  Detier.    And  Dome,  knowine  thi«  i«**  *i.        . 
unndsed.  ■^"wmg  uiis,  left  the  point 

ti'Ltrrthr/ocr  ^^^'^'^  -"^  -* 

wait  at  least  an  extnt  dav  ^d  ^l  *°""  '"^'  *° 
depressing  superi:rTu^;  ^1.^0?  S^rf^sS 
she  felt  sure  Mununv  wouM  ijt  ™*  **«* 

when  she  had  iTuuS  t  Jf  ""  ""l?^  '^***' 
-^io^V  a  headache  t^t  in  LZcrTjl"  '''"' 

had  been  study^tS^illJtn"^"-    Augustine 

the  BahnstrasTwaT  a^d^C  to  !e*t  T""""  *^ 
Mummy  could  be  left        .  ^         "*'  *°*^  "* 

Mummy  felt  that  to  be  left  wonM  h.  kv 
with  being  argued  with  or  If  ^  ^^  compared 
indeed  taiSTo ItT?  Tf^i^*^"**  "'  ^"^^'^^^'J  " 
•Augustine,  £  W  go  She  h^'r**  V°  ^°  "**^ 
take  her  herself,  bu?  if  I^^e  plS'  ^"**  ^  *«^  *° 
with  her  head  in  its  r^-^ZT^  fr. '  '  •  argument 
sible "°  »  Its  present  condition  was  impos- 

"  ^°  «  you  like,"  said  Geoigina. 
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So  when  the  afternoon  came,  and  noor  v.m,.-.. 
couU  not  look  at  food,  Dorrie  put"  ui!^i?^  '^ 
t^little  table  by  her  bed  and  £Li  ^^S^Si'tS 
cmam,  and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room.  Shel^ 
dKl  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  more  ti«m1iL 
.lightest  of  headaches,  but  she  was  d«aLSrsoS 

and  told  her  all  that  she  was  to  do  and  all  that  she 
was  not  to  do,  and  then  she  summoned  AuguSe 

It  was  a  homd  afternoon.  Dome  wrotTto  £„ 
which  was  rather  a  good  thing  in  a  way.  becausTta 
homd  weather,  when  you  couldn't  see  iySd« 
you  might  as  weU  see  a  doctor.  *"/«"«:  else, 

As  it  happened,  they  saw  a  great  deal  besides  the 

see.  Dome  called  it  her  mistakes  and  accidents  dav 
because  It  was  fuU  of  both.  In  the  fi«t  placT.wS' 
no  far  from  the  hotel,  they  came  to  a  church  dS 

To^iiX"-'""' "'  ^*'^'  -  ^  Sis 

HttTacol^s  ?r  ""'  ^  "^^'^  *°  "^  «>«  dear 
mtie  acolytes.    There  was  no  service  goins  on   and 

tteie  were  no  acolytes,  and  she  soon  L  ™h"  f 

2^^-,rS£  r  sh-'hTd'C^- 
of  h«-  bearings  by  going  into  the  church.  ^     °"* 

to  £^'"^^1  r*^'*  '*  ^ "   ^^  Dorrie  in  a  letter 

Jewish  auJi''*'''^'"*°"'  "*«  got  down  into  the 
jewisn  quarter  agam  where  we  had  been  the  dav 
Wore,  and  into  a  wide  street  fuU  of  busTand  Jewf 
»d  Augustme  kept  asking  the  way,  and  pTpfet 

t  oegan  to  ram     I  had  an  mnbrella.  but  Augustine 
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Wt^  Md  I  held  mine  over  n.  both  and  we  botU 

«d  ri.e  looked  «,  funny  and  fluiried,  and  I  d^J 

m,idT    r.^°*  ''°"*'*  **  ^  *''«"  y<»i  »kirt  lei 
muddy  and   flops   against  your  ankles-ohno   oJ 

^iTn^d'T}-  ,  «r  ^"""^  y-  wSrL  in  a 
»lart,  Len  darldg  I    Well,  mine  got  wet  and  «,  HM 

At^gustine's    and  then  when  we  wer^g  ^ 

road  we  nearly  got  run  over,  and  Augustine^Led 

wl\!.T  '  TP'  """^  '  J'^JX^  into  a  pS  We' 
^  f  ?K  '''^^'^'  '"''  "y  *"»  fe"  off,^anroh  2e 
poor  feather  I  I  said  then  I  thought  we  had  ^tS 
g^home-to  the  hotel,  I  mean,  but^AiSine IhS^^ 
that  Madame,  as  she  calls  Mummy,  would  be  ancrv  if 
I  hain't  been  to  the  doctor's,  and  of  cou,«  TS't 
want  Augustine  to  get  into  a  row 

cab  "^^'r  ^f-  ^**  *"'"  **  ^*''*'  •«<=»««'  we  took  a 
at  her  m  the  cab.  But  how  could  I  helo  it  ?  fa^ 
generally  she  looks  quite  smart,  and  sheULit 
dieted  and  funny.    What  /  mist  have  loZll^ 

d^  ^'TT/  ^  '''"  ^""  y°»  *°"W  have  cut  m^ 
dead  (but  I  don't  reaUy  think  you  would)  But  ? 
^afraid^e  doctor  would  be'horrifi^J'^  Onl^ 
TOsn  t  m  when  we  got  to  his  house  in  the  cab  and 
they  sent  us  to  his  clinic,  and  he  wasn't  AerTei 
only  a  sort  of  assistant  or  something.  BuTw^^e 
e»pl«ned  and  said  about  the  Gra^  wriS^l^d  he 
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«ld  It  was  aU  right.  Only  what  I  did  hate,  thoturh 
It  does  not  natter  now,  as  it's  aU  over,  but  I  2d 
hate  .  .  , 

"Augustine's  come  in  and  the  bus  is  waiting  to  ko 
to  the  station  and  I  can't-till  to-monow." 


CHAPTER   X 
What  Dome  hated,  and  what  Georgina  hated,  and 

w  ?^"^"'  ^°*««°'  hated  too  when  he  realized 
what  had  happened,  was  that  Dorrie,  instead  of 
havmg  a  consultation  with  the  doctor  at  the  doctor's 
house,  had  been  received  into  his  clinic 

The  doctor  did  not  realize  the  mistake  that  had 
been  made  tiU  the  foUowing  afternoon.  Nor  did  Mrs 
-Bonham. 

Georgina,  in  the  dozing  discomfort  which  succeeded 
the  more  acute  stage  of  her  suffering,  did  not  discover 
Dome  s  absence  tiU  Dorrie's  bedtime.  Then  her  alarm 
-for  surely  there  must  be  something  very  much 
wong  with  the  foot-was  only  equalled  by  her  anger 
The  anger  was  directed  against  Augustine  because 
ttere  was,  at  the  moment,  nobody  else  against  whom 
to  direct  It.  Augustine  must  have  been  stupid  •  it 
TJl.^L^  ^**"  Augustine's  fault.  AugustL  'was 
^e^otw.**  °°''  *"  "'^^  ^'^  ^"^'  "  ***  ^"t 

Augustine  brought  back  neither 

••Everything  was  shut,"  she  announced  with  tears 
w  tenror;  for  Augustine,  always  in  awe  of  Madame 
was  now  overwhelmed  by  Madame's  displeasure        ' 

ine  next  morning  Augustine  was  dispatched  anew 
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it'wIiaTr-Sh;?'"    ^^--stostay.    n.ey  saic 
«„?.«"*"  ,°*  Augustine's  r's,  the  inabiUty  of  Augu*. 

cS:s;ei'i„^ysr"''  *" '°  ^^^  ^*  * 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  shaken  and  stiU  a  Uttle  sick 
but  stimulat^l  by  alarm  and  upheld  by  anno^nS' 
£r  ttr  ""*  "'"'*"  ^"^  ^*  '"  whichSS 
M^l^^'^ u^"^^^'^  ''«■  *t  on**-    Of  course 

And  he  was  very  kmd  and  very  polite ;  but  it  was 
obvious  that  he  had  not  an  idea  why  sh;  had  LT 

Perceivmg  that  he  did  not  understand  ttie  S 
of  her  visit,  Mrs.  Bonham  stared  at  him  ^ 

"  You  don't  know ?  " 

"  I  await  you  shall  tell  me." 

Georgina  told  him. 

^f^VJ,^  ^^■J^''  ^^^'  «°*  "P  fr°»  Ws  chair 
Md  walked  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  nad  doneto 

ttm,  as  Mrs  R,nham  realized  that  Dorrie  was  not  m 
^  Reisen's  flat,  Herr  Reisen  realized  that  it  was 
JJBS  Bonham  who  had  been  received  the  mlw 
before  mto  his  clinic.  v^mg 

Mrs.  Bonham,  in  all  her  Ufe,  had  never  been  so 
•ngry  or  so  agitated  as  when  she  realized  where  Dorrie 
TOs  A  common  clinic  ...  with  common  people. 
That  ,t  was  the  Professor's  own  clinic  gave  it,  iT^t 
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nt,  no  touch  of  redemption.    No  matter  whether 

rell-to-do  patients  were  received  in  it  or  no  ;   it  was 

all  sorts  of  people — people  who  .  .  .  low-class 

ople  like  the  Countess's  prot6g6e  ...  the  wretched, 

»nfusing,  mischief-making  protdg^. 

In  that  hour  Georgina  almost  hated  the  Countess. 
It  was  all  her  fault  with  her  idiotic  officious  letter, 
bf  she  had  only  left  Georgina  to  manage  her  own 
business!  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bonham's  daughter, 
xeated  like  .  .  .  Through  Georgina's  indignation  ran 
resolve :  it  must  never  be  known  m  Stottleham. 
■Not  even  to  Alicia  Vearing,  not  even  Kayke,  would 
■she  disclose  it— at  any  rate  not  in  wnting.  Perhaps 
■later  on— much  later— when  it  was  all  long  past  and 
lover,  at  tea  some  day  .  .  .  And  Dorrie— it  must  be 
■represented  to  Dorrie  that  .  .  .  Dorrie  was  so  apt 

Jto  treat  things  as  jokes  and  be  amused  when She 

I  might  even  be  amused  at  this. 

The  only  comfort  was  that  the  Professor  was  fully 
las  much  upset  as  was  Mrs.  Bonham ;  or  even  more 
■upset.  As  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  there 
Icould  be  no  doubt  about  his  being  upset.    The  dis- 

I  aster,  the  terrible  disaster — thus  he  characterized  it 

I  of  Dorrie  having  been  mistaken  for  the  Countess's 
I  ignoble  prot^^  caused  him  to  break  from  his  careful 
J  English  into  words  which,  incomprehensible  to  Geor- 
jgina,  sounded  to  her  like  a  concentrated  essence  of 
I  blasphemy. 

She  disapproved  of  swearing  and  even  of  strong  lan- 

I  guage ;  but  the  occasion  justified  unusual  vehemence : 

she  could  not  but  be  gratified  by  the  Professor's 

I  guttural  distress  and  was  even  4  little  soothed  by  it. 

He  saw  the  enormity  then  of  what  had  occurred.    That 

I  was  something. 
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nJ^""!  *if  ^"^^^g  that  Dome's  detention  was 
t«Tibly  the  matter,  or  indeed  much  the  matter  at  aU 
^  her  foot  Not  that  Georgina  had  thought  i.«i 
^;  nevertheless  it  was  satisfactory  to  have  toe 
ftofessor's  emphatic  assurance. 
"  The  foot."  said  Dr.  Reisen,  ••  is  nothing.    It  will 

^^:,v    1      *  'x  ""^^'^^^    ^*  »  «>«  confusion,  the 

^.T  ■^i^''"*  '^**  *^°'  ^'^^  hours  ..  .  No.  no 
not  die  foot  it  is.  .  .  .  The  foot  is  nothing."  ' 

mJr^  ''*r*^^***«d  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  Dorrie's  foot,  Herr  Reisen  had  what 
Geor^a  called  the  impertinence  to  suggest  that 
Miss  Bonham  should  remain  a  week  or  two^Laul^ 
m  order  to  undergo  treatment. 
"  Treatment  1"    said  Mrs.  Bonham.    "And   niav 

^S^i"  .".*'"''  ^^  "°*-^  «•«  matters 

Miss  Bonham's  foot,  she  asked  the  Professor,  why 

should  Miss  Bonham  have  treatment '  ^ 

The  Professor  answering,  was  notverj.  coherent. 

The   general   health   of   the   young   lady   is — 

ILdence.''"."""''^"'^*-^""*'"*--^--- 

J/tIT^Z^^u"  ^^^^'^  ^  ""y  <J»»ghter's  health," 

TLJ-  t     k^'  ^''^^  "P'  "  ^'^'^  '«l«ire«  treat- 
ment  at  I^ubach.    There  are  no  tend^^cies  in  ttie 
h^lth  of  my  family  which  require  counteraction  o 
ta^tment  at  aU.    Miss  Bonham's  family  on  boS 
ades  ,s  perfectly  sound,  and  her  general  health  is 
^cellent     We  leave  Laubach,"  said  S  ZL 
^kuig  at  Herr  Reisen  as  she  looked  at  members^ 
the  second   set  in  Stottleham  when   they  <Srf 
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aoqaaiBtence  with  her  outside  second-set  precincts 
"  to-morrow  morning."  ' 

She  bowed  and  Herr  Reisen  bowed.  After  the  bow 
he  opened  his  mouth,  but,  looking  at  Mrs.  Bonham's 
face,  he  did  not  speak :  instead  of  speaking  he  shruated 
his  shoulders. 


CHAPTER   XI 

But  for  Dorrie,  Georgina  would  have  dismissed  Augus- 
tine on  the  spot.  For  it  was  even  more  Augustine's 
fault  than  the  Countess's.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Augustine's  stupidity,  tiie  Countess  might  have  com- 
mitted no  fault  at  alL  It  was  Augustine  who  had 
muddled  everything,  with  her  lack  of  sense  and  of 
German.  Georgina  had  lost  all  faith  in  Augustine's 
German.  She  was  sure,  she  said  to  Dorrie— and  also 
to  Augustine— that  it  was  even  worse  than  her  English 
had  b«  T  when  she  first  became  maid  to  Georgina. 

And  .lugustine,  when  she  was  not  calling  upon  her 
God,  accepted  aU  Madame's  reproaches  in  tears  and 
speechlessness.  For  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
What  could  she  say  ?  Muddle  ?  confusion  ?  Who 
save  herself  could  know  how  confused  and  muddled 
Ae  had  been  ?  And  as  for  her  German— who  better 
ttan  Augustine  could  know  how  bad  it  was  ?  At  the 
hotels  her  German  had  seemed  to  her  very  good,  but 
at  the  hotels  everybody— everybody  that  mattered— 
spoke  French.  But  at  the  clinic !  If  only  at  the 
chnic  there  had  been  somebody  intelligent  enough  to 
tptak  French  I  Augustine  felt  that  in  bdng  confronted 
at  the  dinic  with  a  person  who  spoke  no  French 
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o«^  t.  MadameT  eSr^n^^'"^"*"*'*" point  th, 
^  were  aT^U  tiTr^*^  f  explanations  in  En« 

Mees  spoke  ViSTlit*^:;!-    "^'^  "^'  '^--^ 
^sympathy.  ^  "^^  understanding,  Mee 

Itw^  Mees  who  came  to  the  rescue 

her  some  time  for  Geo™!     u*^  .       **y-    I*  took 
e^ences  in   i?S  '  ^","^0' ^^^  of  Doz^..^ 
Augustine  than  before     xi  ZkT,^^'"""  "«*«st 
all  night  in  a  ward  vnJl^^?^^'^:  "^"^  ^"* 
It  was  unspeakable ;  and  most  SI.  T™"""  ^^  ' 
be  spoken  of  in  Sto  tlSam    1"^^  ^  .'^"^^  "«-« 
more  firmly  resolved  th^  pJ«  T  .     *  P°"*  ^''e  was 
Lady  Clementina  wer^^  hf    t""    ^"PP°^  that 
while   in    the   clinrhad    b^  ''^  '* '    ^*  ^''^e 
to  Dome  it  warSe  .hi!*  •noculated,    though 

-s  to  GeorSat'^:!^^:^-^".'^*^"^^-' 
perfectly  respectable  even  f^h  k.  "°™'**'°°  ^^^ 
•n-k  on  DoSe's  JZ.^^^'^:  ^^  the  little 
soon  pass  away.  It  was  f iho  ^  ejection  would 
^     ^^  was  the  company  she  had  b« 
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in  that  was  so  objectionable ;  and  the  fact  that  she 
had  actually  been  mistaken  for  a  girl  of  the  peasant 
class  was  to  G(">rgina  gall  and  wormwood.  It  was 
this  that  made  Augustine's  crime  ahnost  unforgivable, 
and  would  have  placed  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
pardon,  save  for  one  mitigating  fact,  namely  Augus- 
tine's acceptance  of  the  position  of  criminal.  At 
least,  said  Georgina,  she  acknowledged  her  fault ;  and 
the  acknowledgment  a  Uttle  weighed  down  the' scale 
of  Durrie's  pleading. 

Augustine  accepted  the  position  because  there  was 
no  other  position  to  accept.  She  felt  that  fate  had 
made  her,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  scapegoat  of  a  con- 
catenation of  circumstance,  that  though  it  had  been 
her  fault,  it  had  not  been  all  her  fault ;  yet  that  still 
in  some  measure  her  fault  it  had  been.  It  had  been, 
for  instance,  partly  her  fault  that  Mees  had  been  left 
at  the  clinic ;  and  when  she  was  made  to  realize,  as 
she  was  on  the  evening  of  Mees's  return,  how  terrible 
it  was,  or  might  have  been,  for  Mees,  she  felt  that  no 
position  assigned  to  her  could  be  too  abject. 

So  Augustine  took  the  position  of  criminal,  and 
Dorrie  took  the  position  of  advocate,  and  Georgina, 
having  taken  the  position  of  judge,  was  induced  at 
the  last  to  recommend  the  criminal  for  mercy.  And 
thus  they  all  three  left  Laubach  together. 
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BOOK   VII 
AUGUSTINE 

CHAPTER   I 

f  Gborgina  in  France,  and  even  more  in  Germany 
missed  Mrs.  Vearing  and  Dr.  Rayke  and  Stottleham' 
but  not  so  much  as  Mrs.  Vearing  missed  dearest  Geor- 
guia,  as  Dr.  Rayke  missed  his  intelligent  friend,  or  as 
Stottleham  missed  dear  Mrs.  Bonham. 

The  Guild  meetings  had  lost  much  of  their  savour  • 
Mre.  Bonham,  with  her  nice  clothes,  her  nice  ideas' 
and  her  bows,  smiles  and  handshakes  nicely  graduated' 
according  to  the  different  sets,  had  been— not  its 
central  interest,  for  the  work  of  course  was  that,  but 
Its  chief  inspiration.    Mrs.  Vearing— yes,  Mrs.  Vearing 
was  mce  too,  and  very  kind,  and  more  approachable 
ttan  Mrs.  Bonham  ;  Miss  Truefitt  preferred  her ;  but 
Mrs.  Bonham's  very  unapproachableness  invested  her 
with  mterest,  for  there  was  always  the  question,  not 
to  say  the  excitement,  of  seeing  how  far  she  could  be 
approached,  and  whether,  out  of  her  own  set,  some 
would  approach  her  more  nearly  than  others.    Mrs 
Vearing,  her  satellite— though  as  far  as  position,  Mis^ 
Truefitt  said,  above  her-had  always  been  as  a  charm- 
ing moon  to  Mrs.  Bonham's  sun,  and  was  charming 
stoll;   but  in  Mrs.  Bonham's  absence  she  seemed  a 
moon  that  was  always  in  a  waxing  crescent  or  a 
waning  bow,  and  never  at  the  full 
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ham.  Throughout  the^t^'f.*'^  **»  »  StottJ 
mumcated  to  the  Guild  •  Td^h^  •"''"'  ^««  ~« 
Guild  meetings  ceased  i*  ?*"'  "  ">«  spnng  tl 

-the  best  se?  a^d^lZfJT  T  ''^  ^^"^ 
*^-  Ludovic  PotS^Ti'^'=f  .^theothen 
*^  t^e  in  the  second  se?  I?m    '^  "  '"^'J^^t  a 
many  details  to  Patrick  fa'tl     ^-  ^'^^  ^Id  a 
teas  at  the  Vicaragro?  o^er^^"'^  »*  ™nfidentia 
mumcated  at  social  teas  to^h     u  ^"^^  "  ^e  com- 
"»ore  detailed  the  accoi,t %?m  ^"^^^  «>*'•  ^^  ^e 
domgs,  the  deeper  the  fair   *^'  ^"^^  ""^  her 
fi"t  through  Mrs.  VeaiSe  "t*  """**«  "^te-    & 
and  then  through  divem2'^"  "^""^^  Patricia 
'vents  of  deaTMrs.  Snhl^°"«^"'  *«°"t*tandi5 
taent  (for  thus  aJZlT^^'""^  ""^  "^  Con! 
^nbed)  and  someTtl^tT"  ^"^  ^'^'l««'ay 
known  to  Stottleham  ^"^  °"««  *««  made 

Thus  it  was  *iio* 
Stot^ham  was  at^;  S^?  ^"  «»  over  to  Paris, 

^-jf'Sr^lLtr^'^*^^-  and  Hiss 
I|^ev?tt^J,:y.^tedhim.    By  the  night  boa, 
morning"" '  ""'  ^"  Sharing  Cross  early  on  Saturday 
theDS^roSjI^J^-J-tood  he  had  gone  by 
I>°^rand^,,^-  Po^tfehmy,  I  am  sure,  said 

to  be  clinchfT^Sey'LtLJlr^'^-S 
'=«*a.  m  fervour  and  in 
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points  of  difference,  when  Georgina  and  Dorrie  kft 
France  for  Gennany.  The  station  from  which  they 
had  started,  the  route  tiiey  foUowed,  the  towns  they 
stopped  at ;  all  these  were  food  for  discussion,  and  all 
these,  sometimes  quite  hotiy,  were  discussed. 

The  incident  of  the  fly  in  Mrs.  Bonham's  eye  was 
told  only  to  a  few ;  but  it  leaked  out  and  spread  like 
wildfire,  its  final  version  being  tiiat  dear  Mrs.  Bonham 
had  had  a  serious  accident,  that  both  her  eyes  were 
injured,  and  that  an  operation  had  been  performed 
at  an  hotel.  When  Jlrs.  Vearing  heard  of  this  version 
she  sent  round  Patiicia  Pottlebury  as  a  sort  of  walk- 
ing official  bulletin  to  give  the  true  statement  of  the 
case.  Patricia,  during  tiie  Bonhams'  travels,  was 
often  an  official  bulletin,  when  she  was  not  an  extra 
special  news-sheet. 

She  was  an  exti^  special— outside  the  church  set— 
m  connection  with  the  lordly  life  at  the  Castie.    She 
knew  tile  very  latest  happenings  in  tiiat  life ;  the  last 
strange  German  dish  tiiat  Mrs.  Bonham  had  had  for 
lunch,  and  tiie  most  recent  expedition  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Bonham,  Mbs  Bonham,  tile  two  Grafs 
MdtiietiireeGrafins.    Stottieham  was  much  impressed 
by  the  three  Grafins,  more  so  than  by  the  two  Grafs. 
Dorrie  occasionally  wrote  to  Patiicia,  but  Dorrie 
wrote  such  long  letters  to  Len,  tiiat  she  had  not  much 
time  to  write  to  anybody  else  and  it  was  through  Mrs 
Vearing  tiiat  Patricia— and  after  Patiicia,  Stottiehani 
—learned  tiiat  Dorrie  had  cut  her  foot.    It  was  cut 
to  the  bone  before  the  news  reached  the  outer  fringe 
Md  much  sympathy  was  expressed  witii  poor  Mrs! 
Bonham  because  her  sweet  daughter  had  nearly  bkd 
to  death.    And  she  engaged  too  1    Poor  young  Mr 
Fortescuel 
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know  that  Dorrie   at  La,^1    t  .,  "  ^'^  "°*  '"^ 

the  Gennan  C^  St  "«"'  *^*  ^  ^^^^ 

Of  delightful^';etter^^ch  'SJV'"  *"  -^  ~^ 
«P«ce  for  in  her  lette«  A„h\i  r  r."°*  *^  "^ 
"hall  give  a  s^rifi  7  ''"^  ^'^ie  too.    I 

a  Jen^Jtf ^-  -^-e  «ot  over  her 

S."  ^*  "'"'*  ^'  """^e  than  thiw  weeks 

written  a  month  ^o-!?J  I  had  fion,  Doirie  was 
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liqn  the  is  luie  that  the  poiaon  or  whatever  got  into 
I H  it  not  yet  out  of  her  system." 
I    "They  thought  some  dirt  got  in.  didn't  they  1 " 
asked  Miss  Chauncey. 

I     "Yes,  or  a  little  dye  from  the  stocking.    At  first 
I  they  were  afraid  it  might  be  troublesome,  but  it  wu 
•U  right— Dorrie  is  so  healthy,  you  know— and  it 
I  healed  perfectly,  Mrs.  Bonham  wrote." 

"Then  what  has  happened,"  asked  Mrs.  Marsden 
"to  make  Mrs.  Bonham  think— I  hope  it  hasn't 
opened  again.  I  always  think  it's  a  bad  sign  if  a 
wound  opens  again  after  it  has  healed." 

"No,  it  isn't  that;  it  was  such  a  small  affair  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  likely  to,  after  once  healing 
up.  But  Dorrie  seems  out  of  sorts  and  so  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham feels  sure  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of 
poison  and  that  it  got  into  her  blood." 

Being  out  of  sorts,"  said  Mrs.   Saunders-Parr 
"  might  come  from  anything." 

"  It  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wound  at 
all,"  added  Miss  Chauncey. 

"Only  it  happens  to  have  come  on  after  she  had 
the  wound  and  not  before,"  said  Mrs.  Vearing.  Her 
tone  was— for  Mrs.  Vearing— tart.  If  Georgina  Bon- 
ham thought  that  Dorrie's  indisposition  was  connected 
with  the  cut  on  her  foot,  connected  with  the  cut  the 
indisposition  must  be.  Surely  dearest  Georgina,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  knew  better  what  she  was  talking 
about  than  did  people  who  had  not  seen  Dorrie  for 
months. 

Miss  Chauncey,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  down ; 
she  was  moreover  supported  by  Mrs.  Saunders-Pair  • 
and  the  two  narrated  instance  after  instance  of  iUnessea 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  wounds. 
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•tW^  S^*  *"  "'**"•  »«t  «l»e  h«l  no  po««,  ♦« 
•tlnjr.    She  never  could  itinr   n«r  -!«u    v*^^  " 

«d  "he  knew  that  irLZL  TrT^.^  "»« ' 

wonb,  the  words  lulf^ot  SLl  S*  ^  ^'  ^ 

Then  todeed  thL  wh^Shtl"*^^  ^  *^  ' 
•he  did  wouW^rJ^L      *^  "?'**  •*«*'  "»n 

quickly  a,  posrible.  tocliS.?!hr""K*'°  *"'  " 
enquiries  conS^  TeS  £*  ^n^S  ""^  '^ 


CHAPTER  II 
S=>TraSiSS^«'--eOe,. 

the  indisposition  S^h^'itlfL^^f'^-'^ut 
of  the  peace  in  the  Vica^,^  •  "*  *  '»««h 

^e^tter  Georgina  L^SetTZ^aS;  ot"^' 
and  the  promenades  round  the  towT  anH,??!^*"?' 
*ul  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  ^'h^k         '**"^- 
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I  have  been  commnnicated  to  it,  had  not  certain  mem- 
I  ben  of  that  let  taken  upon  themselves  to  question 
I  Mrs.  Bonham's  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  Dorrie'i 
[health. 

But  Georgina,  mentioning  so  much,  had  not  men- 
tioned certain  symptoms  which  secretly  but  consider- 
'  ably  troubled  her.  One  was  that  Dorrie's  inoculate'.' 
arm  had  not  healed  satisfactorily ;  there  was  inflamm  k  - 
tion  and  what  Georgina  called  a  sort  of  sore  v/hort 
there  should  have  been  soft  white  skin.  The  oiher 
was  that  a  sore  place  had  appeared  on  Dorrie V  lip. 
All  this  pointed,  in  Georgina's  opinion,  to  something 
wrong  with  the  blood,  and  was  the  more  disturbing 
inasmuch  as  Dorrie  had  never  had  anything  of  the 
kind  before.  That  the  German  food  had  much  to  do 
with  her  condition  Georgina  had  no  doubt,  but  she 
was  convinced  also  that  the  wound  in  her  foot  had 
been  poisoned,  and,  convinced  therefore  that  Dr. 
Reisen's  diagnosis  had  been  wrong,  she  was  more 
angry  with  him  than  ever.  His  stupidity  and  incom- 
petency were  unequalled.  No  wonder  he  had  muddled 
Dorrie's  identity,  when  he  had  proved  himself  quite 
incapable  of  dealing  with  her  foot. 

It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  Georgina  to  speak  of 
Dorrie's  symptoms  and  her  own  disquietude  to  Mrs. 
Vearing,  but  she  had  refrained  from  doing  so  because 
Dorrie  was  so  upset  about  her  arm  and  lip  and  had 
asked  her  not  to  say  anything  about  them. 

Dorrie  did  not  care  about  her  arm — comparatively 
speaking.  She  had  cared  at  first,  because  she  was 
used  to  a  perfectly  clear  and  healthy  skin ;  but  com- 
pared with  her  lip — her  face,  it  didn't  matter  at  all : 
when  her  lip  became  what  she  called  disgusting  the 
arm  sank  into  insignificance.    Her  arm— all  day  at 
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any  rate-was  covered  •   «„k^ 

need  ha«Uy  see  it  h^/f     S??  ^.'^  •«  it .-   dw 

not  be  all  right  by  4"^^  B"t  her  lip,    j^Hibo^ 

\^e  for  seeing  ^n  wal  J**  ?he  saw  Len  ,    ^nd 

How  she  looked  fortl^t^^*".^  "*"• 
was  shadowed  •  andT^  ?  «»at  time  I    And  now  it 

^  thing  n,e«tt„S't"g.;^"t  T"'    ^^^ 

ot£rn?s::tLt-"Se^-rtjiss2 

sr^eatrSdn^^^^^ 

^  »  a  toireht  of  wwd'^  Augustine  assured 
^^  language  was  voluj^!;:!"  '^'^*^«  »  her 
^tty  as  ever  it  had  £en^!tl^  "P  ^"''W  be  as 
England.  ^"  'ong  before  she  got  back  to 

I*n  even  to  know  Tn^  '^"'^  she  did  not  want 
'"ve  her  just  th  sornl"  fl^  '^  '^  ^  ^^^  w^S 
^knew  he  would^^j't  -T  "^  "^^^  as  sin,  aS 
*"f  to  Donie  the  s^^t tl       "°*  ^'^^  *»  he  uT 

Aiigustine  was  iSab  v        '^  ***  "^^^^ss- 
fPoke  of  what  sheS  t/^'l^''^*''"*^'  *^^»  I^°nie 
^t  beca„.e  ango^I^^l^  2^"'  ""*  ^'«^«^ 

r;"^  to  talk  al^uTS^^^'  "^  "'^  'I'^t'^ 
ahout  being  pretty."       ^  "g'y-and  as  absuid-« 

he"l£^"„L7frSr  £,'»>r"-^ough  it's  horrid  to 
«  I  could  for  his  ii^-    ' '^'«ted  to  be  a.  pre^t^ 
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"  Len  will  do  very  well," 

"  It's  meeting  him  again.  Mummy,  after  all  this 
time  when  I  did  w  want  to  look  nice." 

"Really,  Dome,"  Georgina  exclaimed,  "you  put 
me  out  of  patience.    After  all,  what  U  it  ?    A  mere 
;  nothing,  the  result  of  this  horrid  foreign  food ;    and 
it-U  be  aU  right  as  soon  as  you  get  back  to  England 
and  have  proper  wholesome  things  to  eat." 
"  You  think  so.  Mummy  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  think  so.    What  else  should  I  think  ? 
It  8  qmte  wicked  to  make  the  fuss  you  do.    Have  you 
used  that  ointment  ?  "  ^ 

"  Yes,  but  it's  no  good."  ^ 

"  And  vaseline  ?    I've  often-^— " 
"  Not  a  bit  of  use." 

. "  I,^?n;t/«PPose  they  would  be  of  use,"  said  Geor- 
gina.  If  It  s  the  food,  and  if  the  poison  Un't  aU  out  of 
your  system  yet." 

She  pinned  much  faith  to  a  return  to  English  food. 
As  Dome  had  mamtained  that  the  German  beer  did 
^  a^  with  Mummy,  so  now  Mummy  maintained 
^t  the  German  food  did  not  agree  with  Dorrie. 
^d  the  tmie  she  had  arranged  to  spend  in  Gennany 

,71^.."'"  '*"  '"'''  ^'«^»  ^<"^<1  have  cut  it 
short.  She  was  not,  in  truth,  in  spite  of  her  protes- 
UUons,  quite  happy  about  Dorrie :  she  was  S  S 
»/.  T  ,  "*  Pe«iaded  that  Dorrie's  condition 
w«  due  altogether  to  food  and  to  poison.  She 
b^g«,  to  doubt  .f  she  had  been  so  completely  wise  aS 
d^  generdly  considered  herself  to  be  in  keeping  the 
lovers  so  long  apart.    She  wondered  if  Dorrie  were 

tvl  t!l*^;^'»°"*  ^':  ^'^^y  young  life  she  had 
ever  been.    She  seemed  a  Uttle  langukl,   and  her 
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it  ^r^'t  z  :s^  J  *^^  "^^  ^•^^^ 

T-„  »„-i  .v7^  *•  "*®  accident  or  whether 

*hJrT  r^  ...  But  anyhow  she  detennined 

ttat  as  soon  as  they  reached  Paris,  where  a  Sw2 
to  be  spent  in  buying  some  of  Dome's  tro^au  T. 
would  tafc  Dorrie  to  see  Dr.  B&ha  J.    dSS  nx^t 

iStS^  '  l""?^'  T^  ^'-  ^'^'--*'»  -^  ^ow 
What  particular  tpnic  she  ought  to  have. 


CHAPTER   III 

S^%ttZ",'*!^"''*.^°"'^  ^^'"^  »  P^  should 
^  Dr.  B&l«unel,  Georgina  became  anxious  to  re«h 

SneLw  nTfM     '  *°'""    *^"  *°"'  ^  felt.  Ltd 
^^oiif     V       .  I  ^''"es^r  at  least  th^  last 

it  the  moving  about  and  the  hotels  and  Uie  S 
seemg,  and  Dome  had  seemed  to  enjoy  it  tLl^d 
Augustme  had  been  cheerful  and  brii  ^d  2 
tone  at  the  Castle  of  course  had  been  qvfte  6^btM 
S^rT'^^'^"  ^'^y  ^"y  *°  leave  the^sti? 

Augu^^e.shehadmadfnot,tfaL^dec^: 

h^.J!.'^*!.,^?^"''  ^"^"^  '^^'^  *P«"t  everything-Lau- 
bach  with  Its  numihating  experiences  .Sd^rgS, 
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terrible  headache:  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
Laubach.    It  had  been  pleasant  enough  in  Thfiringia 

Dome  had  been  qmte  meiry  and  well  during  tJaei; 
Stay  on  the  outsldrts  of  the  forest.  But  somfhow- 
whedier  it  was  that  Augustine  had  become  rather 
careless  and  tiresome-somehow  everything  went  kss 
smoothly  than  before  the  day  or^o  af  Lal^h 

^^  K  iM"'  ^'  ^"^  fretting-after  a  yoiig 
^^  ^  '^•l^known  only  a  few  months,  wherei  shf 
had  known  her  motlier  all  her  life;  and  here  was 
Augustme  getting  more  stupid  and  unreliabkevr 
day ;  and  it  was  aU  very  worrying  ^ 

Geoigina  had   no  patience  with  Augustine  •    she 

Sn^"^  '"'  '"'  ^"^  '^°''  regrSd  ^e  ft 
pvenes^  It  was  not  that  Augustine  was  inatten- 
tive  she  was  more  attentive  than  ever,  she  was 
kvish  of  attention  ;  but,  having  muddled  a  LaubaT 
Zr^^rT  V  *"y^«  ^''^  muddle  ever 

S  ^t  '"rf^rt  ^'''''''^^'-  "-^  --  sine;  Z 
^nW  r^'f'  °l^^^  ^'Sina,  in  writing  to  Mre 
Veanng,  had  described  as  hysteria 

The  letter  in  which  Georgina  spoke  of  Augustine's 
hystena  was  the  fetter  whose  contents  Mrs"^S 
m  h«h  dudgeon  had  in  part  withheld  from  the  vS 
age  tea-party.  But  Augustine's  hysten"  hke  Z 
accident  to  Mrs.  Bonham's  eye,  feakS  "ul  ft  Mrs 

Patocu  Pottlebury,  and  Patricia  mentioned  it  to  Myra 

Pottlebury,  and  from  Myra  Pottlebury  it  womid^ 

way  m  and  out  of  StotUeham  ^ 

Stottfeham    was   greaUy   interested,  and    it   was 

*7 
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"Or  immoral,"  put  in  Miss  Truefitt. 
th™    !:^  "^^^  ^^  ^y^t^rical  and  flighty  were 
ttghty  and  mmjoral  were  much  the  same  thing  •  and 

dZlT''  ""'^u*^'**  *^*  »"  «^^  words  iadi 
different  meanmg.  but  that  French  people  were  Stv 
and  mimoral.    Wherpunnn   »*,„    «    1 1.  ™8"ty 

that  if  Mr<=    R«  V     T?  *^*-   Markham   declared 

^oril^L  ^•*"'^  ""^^^^  ^  '»''«d  *ho  was 
unmoral    she  was  qmte  sure  she  would  never  keen 

ttmseTvtf '  "T  Miss  AnseDandMissTruXfotd 
themselves  unable  to  contradict 

Meanwhile  Augustine,  who  was  certainly  not  im- 
moral and  was  not  naturally  flighty,  and  was  m^^ 
vmhappy  than  hysterical,  went  on  iha^'a"^  ^ 
as  If  she  were  distraught;  and  when  Dorrie,  finS 
her  m  tears,  a«ked  her  what  was  the  matteT^S 
Hove  you,  Mees,  and  soon  I  leave  you  "  •  a^wtei' 
^rgma  asked  her  what  on  earth'she  'w^tSn" 
about,  she  saKl,  It  is  because  of  Mees." 
It  was  aU  very  weU,  and  Augustine  could  hanlly 

Z^wt         ^^  ^^  ^°'«^^  f^"  that  if  she  would 

bmkerm  looking  after  the  luggage,  it  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

In  Paris  Mrs.  Bonham  went  to  the  Hdtel  Brighton, 
i  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  Dorrie  was  delighted  with 
the  hotel  because  they  had  rooms  high  up,  in  the 
front,  and  looked  right  across  the  Tuikries  Gardens. 

"  I  like  it  ever  so  much  better  than  Germany, 
Mummy.    Don't  you  ?  " 

And  Georgina  agreed  that  she  did,  knowing,  while 
she  agreed,  that  Dorrie's  liking  was  purely  geo- 
graphical, and  that  if  Germany  had  been  nearer  to 
Len  than  France,  Dorrie  would  have  preferred  Ger- 
many. 

But  Dorrie,  tonging  to  be  back  with  Len,  yet  did 
not  want  to  go  back  till  she  was  what  she  called  fit  to 
be  seen. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  see  Dr.  Bechamel  at  once  ?  "  she 
asked  the  evening  of  the  arrival  in  Paris,  and  Georgina 
answered  :   "  Certainly,  darling." 
"  To-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning.  At  least  we  must  find  out 
when  he  will  be  in.    I'll  'phone,  I  think." 

So  Augustine  was  commissioned  to  telephone,  since 
Georgina  was  afraid  of  being  answered  in  French,  and, 
with  Georgina  at  her  elbow,  made  an  appointment  for 
half-past  two  on  the  following  afternoon,  as  the  doctor 
would  be  out  all  morning. 

Dorrie  was  quite  excited  about  going  to  see  Dr 
B&hamel,  and  Augustine  was  fully  as  much  excited 
as  Dorrie. 

"  If  he  only  makes  my  lip  all  right,  I  don't  mind 
anything.  I'll  take  the  most  disgusting  medicine  he 
can  invent." 
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And  Augustine  replied  with  hysterical  fervour  that 
die  hoped  and  she  prayed  that  the  bon  Dieu  and  the 
doctor  would  soon  make  Mees  as  weU  and  as  beautiful 
as  ever  she  had  been. 

At^stine,  tremulous  and  in  a  mood  which  Georeina 
found  extremely  trying,  when  she  and  Donie  set  out 
tot  Dr.  B&hamel's,  was  on  the  watch.  stiU  tremulous 
wnen  they  returned.  ' 

She  followed  Georgina  to  her  room. 
'•  Madame,  what  he  say— the  doctor  ?  " 
"  H^I— he  said  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  he  did 
not  understand.    He-I  am  to  take  her  to  a  spedaUst  " 
A  spedaUst  ?    My  God  I  "   said  Augustine. 
Augustme's  "mon  Dieu"  translated  into  EngUsh 
had  always  jarred  upon  Georgina's  sense  of  what  was 
reverent  and  befitting :   at  the  moment  it  grated  on 
her  nerves. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  avoid  your  French 
blasphemies  when  you're  speaking  English,"  she  said 
untably.    "  You  know  how  it  annoys  me." 

But  Augustine  was  obviously  in  a  distraught  mood 
and  did  not  apologize. 

•'Whatspedalist?  What  his  name  ?  "  was  all  she 
said. 

OrdinarUy  Georgina  would  have  resented  the  ques- 
tion ordinarily  she  would  have  conveyed  to  Aiius- 
tme  that  she  was  presumptuous,  and  dismissed  her 
without  answermg  it;  but  then  ordinarUy  Augustine 
would  not  have  questioned,  for  she  stood  in  consider- 
able awe  of  Madame.  And  to-day  Georgina,  no  more 
than  Augustme,  was  quite  herself.  The  idea  of  a 
speciaUst  had  alarmed  her,  and  she  did  not  want 
DoiTie  to  be  alarmed.  If  only  Rayke  had  been  there  I 
or  Ahcia  Vearing  I    But  there  was  nobody,  not  a  soul 
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I  to  speak  to.  Instead  of  dismissing  Augustine,  Madame, 
taking  her  veil  oil  before  the  glass,  answered  Augus- 
tine's question  to  Augustine's  reflection. 

"  ICs  name,"  said  Georgina,  "  is  Maboeuf." 

Whereupon  Augustine's  reflection  burst  into  tears. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  "  exclaimed  Georgina,  and  she 
faced  now,  not  the  reflection,  but  Augustine's  very  self. 
"  I  really  cannot " 

"  It  is  the  nerves,"  said  Augustine.  "  I  dry  at  once 
the  eyes  "  ;  and  she  did. 

"  Yon  had  better  go,"  said  Georgina  ;  "  you  upset 
me.    And  take  my  coat,  please  ;  it  wants  brushing." 

"  And  the  hat  of  Madame  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps."  Georgina  took  up  a  comb  and 
began  to  arrange  her  front  hair.  "  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  "  he  is  a  skin  specialist." 

"  One  would  suppose  so,  Madame." 

Augustine,  no  longer  hysterical,  departed  with  the 
coat  and  hat. 


CHAPTER  V 


When  Georgina  came  out  of  the  skin  specialist's  two 
days  later,  she  said  to  Dorrie  that  it  was  all  most 
satisfactory. 

"  He  told  me,"  said  Dorrie,  "  that  my  horrid  lip 
would  soon  be  all  right.  And  the  glands  and  every- 
thing. Did  he  tell  you  the  same,  Mummy,  whep  you 
saw  him  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  the  same." 

"  It  ts  a  relief.  Do  you  know  what  I'd  luce  to 
sing  ?  '  Oh,  let  us  be  joyful.'  Yes,  I  should— right 
out  here  in  the  street." 
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D^^'-yZ-I.."''''''  ^''^  '  P^V-  laughed 
"  My  head  ••  LJr  *"*"'  y""  *"•  """•"'y  ?  " 

YouU  have  to  lie  down  at  once"  said  n„„- 
as  soon  as  ever  we  get  back  "  ^^°^^' 

and  w,ere  Ss  rearLS^f  "^'^  ""^^^  ^ 
^She^  spoke    in    French.    Augustine    answered    in 

l-kratt^dan^e^^-^^-^"   she  asked.    She 
now.    Mun.n,/^!.rgo^„£,^f:^-^- 


you  i 
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Not  to  bed,  Georgina  said,  but  she  would  go  cer> 
tainly  and  lie  down.  She  wanted  nothing — just  to 
be  left  quiet.  No,  she  did  not  want  Augustine.  She 
knew  where  the  eau-de-Cologne  was.  And  Dome 
could  do  nothmg  for  her.  Augustine,  if  Dorrie  wanted 
to  go  out,  could  go  with  her.  Please  would  they  leave 
her  quiet— not  disturb  her  ?  She  would  ring  the 
ttle  hand-bell  if  she  wanted  Augustine  or  Dorrie. 
And  if  they  were  out,  there  was  the  chambermaid. 
But  she  should  not  want  anything.  She  was  quite 
sure  she  would  soon  get  to  sleep. 

But  Dorrie  insisted  upon  going  with  Mummy  to  her 
room  :  Dorrie  would  not  go  till  Mummy  had  taken  oil 
her  dress  and  loosened  her  hair  and  was  covered  up 
warm  and  comfy  on  the  sofa.  Then,  having  darkened 
the  room,  Dorrie  went. 

When  she  had  gone,  Georgina  got  up  from  the  sofa 
and  locked  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Georgina  Bonham,  when  she  had  locked  the  door, 
went  back  to  the  sofa.  She  did  not  lie  upon  it,  but 
she  sat  down ;  having  sat  down,  she  looked  at  the 
carpet.  It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do,  nothing  else  to  be  done.  What  could  she  do  ? 
Except  just  not  to  let  Dorrie  know — at  any  rate  not 
yet.  But— what  was  it  exactly  that  Dorrie  ...  It 
was  difficult  .  .  .  the  specialist  .  .  .  These  French  car- 
pets— ^they  were  quite  different  from  English — ^from 
anything  in  Stottleham. 

Stottleham  1    Georgina  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
round  the  room.    Mrs.  Vearing — Rayke— Mrs.  Charles 
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»>«««»  to  feel  the  00^1^  ,„^!1."'''  ^^*^  •>>« 
^  wum  June  watti  k  !  v  "°^  "P*"*  """ock-    It 

b«in.    Sheg?uoi^^!"'''««^«dbyher 

and  over  awfa  f  hr«?T  '"^^^  **'<>  ^»  to  go.  over 
between  hTS'ieg  S^f^^f.^bathadhap^en^ 
«xit  from  it ;  SS tSt^^T^^'*'"  ^"""^  «"«»  ber 
through  it  e7Lc7y;,7tiS\  V"^  !°  do  ww  to  go 
tbing  in  its  ri^hf  ord4  tn  S"  ^^-  *'*  «^«0^ 
difficult-to  gTt  i^rSe'r  rTgJt    "  "'^  "'"*  ^  «> 

-^'^uttrSct.r.id'^T.^  ^'^  -* 

and  how  and  wh,^  Kls  1  1  ^"l'^'**  *""*  ^«>''«», 
And  she  couldToTreLrr^  '  ^**  '^'^  understood, 
how,  which  fJZTZ^r'j'^'^y  ^^^  ««d 
^  that  the  SS  oM  ""'^''^  ^''''=b'  ''ben  it 
borne.  She  cSTft  1^'^*"**"*=^  ^'^  ^^^^  "'me 
she  could  not  rememtr    ^     ^^  '°  ''""^^  «d 

we^^th^f  Stl:t;  ^'''  '■'''  ^o-  ^t  there 
at  leastTy  pSJle^knt  ^^fT  T'^  °''  ''°* 
were  not  real  things-not  L"n^  «  I"*'  ^"*  ^««' 
v^ere  sort  of  in  thfworW  h, ,  ?'•  ^°^-  ^«y 
-tt^ed.  And^;''rnie'd2:^;::_fy.-'".tbat 
tlie  nicer 


you  werp    tl,«  1         Jr.  a«)Ut  tiiei 

you  were,  the  less  did  you  ever  dream 


of 
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thinking  about  them.  They  were  things  that  bad 
to  do  with  dreadful  people,  things  that  were  walled 
off  from  religious,  respectable  people,  things  that 
never  could  come  within  miles  of  the  people  who 
knew  and  were  known  by  Mrs.  Bonham. 

And  now  they  had  come. 

There  was  an  illness— Mrs.  Bonham  had  known  that 
—an  illness  that  had  something  to  do  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Mrs.  Vearing,  one  day— in  the  dusk, 
when  it  was  nearly  dark— had  somehow  arrived  at 
mention  of  the  Act  (and  had  apologized  for  the  arrival), 
and  had  said  that  Adam  had  said  that  Dr.  Rayke 
had  said  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  or  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  repealed ;  Mrs.  Vearing  was  not 
sure  which.  But  it  didn't  matter  ;  it  was  no  concern 
of  Mrs.  Vearing's  or  Mrs.  Bonham's ;  it  had  to  do 
with  something  which  could  not  affect  anybody  in 
any  set  in  Stottleham. 

And  now  Dorrie  .  .  .         • 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Bonham  could  not 
think.  Suddenly  into  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  know- 
ledge had  come  like  a  knife  :  the  mere  knowledge,  the 
mere  cutting  was  a  shock,  apart  from  the  depth  of 
the  wound,  apart  from  what  was  wounded. 

Sitting  on  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Bonham  was  conscious  of 
the  cutting,  but  not  conscious  yet  of  the  extent  or  full 
nature  of  the  wound.  The  cutting  was  uppermost  in 
her  consciousness,  partly  because  it  was  so  recent  and 
the  shock  of  it  still  held  her,  and  partly  because  she 
darrd  not  think  of  all  that  by  the  cutting  had  bten 
sundered. 

Of  Dorrie  she  dared  not  think.  She  would  be  cured 
of  course.  The  specialist  had  spoken  of  treatment 
.  .  .  and  back  in  England  Rayke  ...  he  would  know, 
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advise  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Never  could  the  horror  of  it 

the  disgrace  .  .  .  Dorrie !    Mrs.  Bonham's  daughter 

-^guarded,  brought  up,  looked  after,  as  in  all  Stottle- 

ham  no  one's  daughter  had  been  cared  for,  protected 

watched. 

How  ?  As  the  shock  a  httle  bit  wore  off,  that  was 
the  insistent  question.  How  ?  Instead  of  the  inter- 
view at  the  specialist's,  the  question  possessed  her 
How?  Back  and  back  she  went,  through  all  the 
travels,  and  forward  again,  and  once  more  back.  He 
had  said,  the  specialist,  that  it  was  possible  in  aU  sorts 
of  ordinary  ways  and  places— hotels— waiting-rooms 
.  .  .  But  surely  ...  Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
that  travelled,  Dorrie  .  .  .  Some  special  place,  some 
special  way,  surely  .  .  . 

She  sat  there  on  the  sofa,  too  wretched  to  be  rest- 
less, and.  as  a  httle  the  shock  died  down,  anguish 
arose :  the  blind  anguish  of  an  unimaginative  being 
plunged  into  experience.  It  surpassed  any  suffering 
she  could  have  beUeved  possible :  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed it. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Yet  it  was  exceeded,  and  by  means  of  Augustine. 

That  evening,  when  Dorrie  was  safely  in  bed,  Augus- 
tme  came  to  brush  Madame's  hair.  Ostensibly  that 
was  her  reason  for  coming,  but  Madame  did  not  want 
her  hair  brushed,  nor  did  Augustine  want  to  brush 
M  J^^^  ^^  something  Augustine  wanted  to  ask 
Madame:  there  was  something  too  that  Madame 
wanted  to  ask  Augustine.  Madame  remembered  what 
she  wanted  to  ask  only  when  Augustine  came  in: 
Augustine  had  been  remembering  aU  the  afternoon. 
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For  weeks  Augustine  had  been  on  tenterhooks. 
Madame,  more  than  a  month  ago,  had  adjudicated  to 
her  the  position  of  a  criminal :  she  had  accepted  the 
position  and  had  then  by  Madame  been  forgiven. 
But  fate,  as  well  as  Madame,  fate,  after  befooling  her, 
had  also  placed  her  in  the  position  of  a  criminal,  and 
all  these  weeks  Augustine  had  not  known  what  fate 
was  goinf  to  do ;  whether,  having  snared  her,  fate 
would  tighten  the  snare,  or  whether  she  would  be 
granted  a  reprieve. 

Augustine  stood  before  Madame :  what  Augustine 
wanted  to  know  was  all  that  was  known  to  Madame  : 
what  Madame  wanted  to  know  was  how  much  Augus- 
tine knew.  And  neither  could  obtain  the  information 
wanted  without  a  risk  of  giving  herself  away. 

Georgina  was  the  more  unhappy  and  Augustine  was 
the  more  afraid.    It  was  Georgina  who  began. 

"  Did  you  know,    when  I   spoke  to    you  of   Dr. 
Mabceuf,  what  kind  of  a  specialist  he  was  ?  " 
'  "  Yes,  Madame." 

"  What  illness — disease ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  was  maid  here  in  Paris,  in  a  family  where  he 
came." 

"  And  you  knew — then  ?  " 

"  In  famiUes,  Madame,  the  servants  know  always 
all." 

Georgina  waited  ;  Augustine  waited  too. 

"Then,"  Georgina  said,  "when  I  said  it  was  to 
Dr.  Mabceuf  I  was  to  take — we  were  to  go  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  was  broken  with  fear." 

Georgina  looked  at  Augustine  and  then  she  looked 
at  the  floor. 
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"ungs.    Why  should  you  think         ?  " 
awS**'^,Lj^.'^^''T*^°"'  ^  "^^^ly  given  herself 

^j^Oh,  Madame."  she  said,  "what  did  he  say  of 

-ething  to'^ij  Sr  woSd  ;S  ^Z  T^l 

properly  at  all ;  and  even  if  she  had  thought  of  son,/ 
thmg  quite  clever  and  said  it,  it  would  Tt^y^Zl 
Aj^tne  off-with  Madame's  face  before  her      ^ 
y.iiT.T"  """^  ^"^^  ^'^^  ^''^  *»ted  to  know  and 

SdSr"^--  --Sti^eSl'lS 

She  wrung  her  hands. 

"  It  is  what  I  fear  all  the  time  alwaw     t  ™,*  i.   r 

Too  late  Augustine  saw  what  she  haH  Hnr,«        j 
-«.  and  why,  „  „,,.„,  ^  i^  ,^«  ^'^^ 
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Augustine,  at  the  hotel  at  Laubach,  had.  it  appeared, 
betrayed  what  Madame  had  charged  her  most  rigor- 
ously to  conceal.  Not  on  the  first  evening,  not  on 
the  evening  when  Mees  was  kept  at  the  clinic,  but  on 
the  evening  following  upon  Mees's  return.  Then,  over- 
come by  misery— for  Madame  had  not  yet  forgiven 
her— by  misery  and  indiscretion,  she  had  spoken  to 
the  servants  of  the  hotel  of  Madame's  anger  and  its 
cause.    And  the  servants  had  told  her  .  .  . 

Here  Augustine  broke  off  and  blamed  herself,  not 
in  that^  she  had  been  indiscreet,  but  in  that  she 
had  been  indiscreet  too  late.  Had  she  known,  only 
known,  on  the  evening  before,  nothing— in  all  the 
world  nothing— would  have  prevented  her  from  at 
once  bringing  back  Mees. 

Augustine  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  anew.  Madame 
needed  all  the  force  of  Mrs.  Bonham  to  drive  her 
on. 

The  doctor  Reisen,  Augustine  went  on  at  last, 
knew  much  of— what  the  doctor  Maboeuf  knew  much 
of.  But  the  doctor  Reisen  had  made  experiments- 
very  many.  It  was  to  find  out.  On  animals  first  of 
all;  and  then,  because  from  the  animals  the  results 
were  not  sure  enough — taen  in  his  clinic  upon  .  .  . 

"  Not— oh,  not  .  .  .  ?  "   said  Georgina. 

"  But  yes,"  said  Augustine. 

There  had  been  a — Augustine  did  not  know  the 
word — a  process,  she  called  it. 

"  A  trial  I  " 

Perhaps.  ...  It  was  some  years  before,  and  it 
was  because  of  girb— young  girls— eight ;  the  ser- 
vants had  said  eight.  He  had  toW  it  in  the  papers. 
He  was  proud,  because  of  his  discoveries,  and  he  had 
told  it.  and  there  had  been  a  process. 
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he?s'Sri;eSj^*^*'''™P^  Augustine-'' but 

Yes,  he  was  still  thero     Tn   n— 

s..   tMngswe^ve^X?  JeToKoXt: 

^m         ZTty,    *"•*  "^''^  ^^'  tUk-stories^^T 
sm^.  .  And  the  servants  had  said:  "You  'never 

And  this  it  was  that  had  haunted  Augustine     You 
never  knew.    This  it  was  which  had  caused  her  to^ 

-i^SrAij^erS^.-^-iTsst 
CHAPTER   VIII 

semed  to  her  ahnost  indecent  not  to  get  into  bed 

She  got  mto  bed  and  lay  down  ;  but  here  iL^„ds 
and  bandages  of  custom  bn,ke;  she  could  n^tTen 
onljnngdown.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  loXd  °  to^e 
^trV"?,'  f '  '^^^^^  all  sortsTSnT 

EH^Ss~?--St^ 

ror  wnat  i      Mrs.  Bonham  had  asked.    She  knew 
now;    she  understood.    The  figure  of  Heir  LiLT 
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Amongst  these  other  things  she  remembered  first  a 
speech  of  the  Grafin's.    The  Grafin  had  made  it  while 
she  was  writing  her  letter  to  Herr  Reisen ;   she  had 
turned  romid  from  her  writing-table  and  made    it. 
"  He  is  a  very  clever  man,"  the  Grafin  had  said,  "  and 
to  me  most  charming  and  most  kind— though  he  is 
one  of  those  Jews.    But  he  has  enemies,  he  has  been 
attacked.    There  was  an  action— I  do  not  know  if  that 
IS  the  right  word- to  do  with  the  law— it  was  while 
we  were  in  France.     I  do  not  know  what  it  was  about 
and  Fntz  (Fritz  was  the  Graf)  told  me  I  had  better  not 
go  mto  it,  but  it  was  something  to  do  with  his  scien- 
tific work."    Then  the  Grafin  had  turned  back  again 
and  gone  on  with  the  letter,  and  Georgina  remembered 
what  she  had  replied   to   the   Grafin.    "He  looks 
clever,"  she  had  said. 

Then,  after  the  Grafin,  she  remembered  things  ever 
a)  far  back  it  the  very  beginning  of  Dorrie's  life. 
People,  when  death  comes  near,  are  said  to  see  the 
whole  of  their  past  lives  suddenly,  in  a  flash,  and  it 
was  something  in  that  way  that  Georgina's  memory, 
flung  back,  showed  her  event  after  event :  only  it  was 
not  her  own  life  that  passed  before  her,  but  Dorrie's, 
and  It  passed,  though  with  swiftness,  not  in  a  flash. 

She  saw  Dorrie  as  a  baby,  and  Hannah  applying 
for  the  situation  as  nurse,  and  Hannah  arriving  and 
established  as  Nurse.  She  saw  Dorrie  changing  from 
baby  to  child  and  outgrowing  Nurse,  and  she  remem- 
bered everything  that  occurred  when  Nurse  had  been 
fransfbrmed  into  Hannah;  the  conversations  with 
Rayke  and  Mrs.  Vearing,  and  that  Mrs.  Vearing  had 
wanted  to  sit  in  the  arbour  and  that  the  arbour  had 
seemed  to  Georgina  damp.  She  remembered  the 
(unner  before  Nurse  had  been  summoned,  the  cuUet 
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SS^Lh'"'*.^;^'^  "*  '^'^'-  "^d  everything  that 
Nurse  had  said  and  that  she  had  said  to  Nmr^ThTn 

mints,  but  she  remembered  her  face     Th»„  *i,    '^'^ 
■he  had  Sh     »      .  .  *"'>■  ''»  ""■•aheied  wh.t 

they  Cw  fZ  ISI^T^J'  :t.r  '^"^^"'^ 
France;  they  might  have  tao^  ;u2::JfP^  "°*  ""'y 
in  the  world  exc^t  cT™,  /^  ^  "^^^'^  '^o'^tries 

th.t  Miss  B^z.'T^Tiris "?  1"  ""r 

MissBoothamspo.etS:th.y^:SoJ:,t:L^;: 
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At  the  thought  of  Germany,  the  pictures  of  Dome's 
past  went  right  away,  and  the  sort  of  burning  feeUng 
that  had  been  behind  them  flared  up  and  filled  Geor- 
gina  and  the  room  and  the  darkness.  She  knew  it  for 
anger,  she  knew  now  how  bitterly  angry  she  was  ;  it 
WM  more  than  anger.  And  in  it  was  the  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  professor  to  justice.  It  should  be 
done.  She  would  make  it  known,  the  infamy  of  him ; 
it  should  be  known  everywhere,  all  over  the  world, 
in  France,  America  ...  of  course  in  England.  She 
would  expose  him  and  bring  him  to  justice.  It  would 
not  be  difficult,  once  she  was  back  in  England.    There 

were  ambassadors,  consuls And  then  there  was 

the  "  Times." 

Suddenly  she  saw  a  past  copy  of  the  "  Times,"  and 
a  special  sheet  and  a  special  column  and  a  special 
announcement :  "A  marriage  has  been  arranged  be- 
tween Leonard  Reginald,  only  son  of  the  late  Reginald 
Fortescue  and  Lady  Clementina  Fortescue,  and 
grandson  of  .  .  ." 

A  blackness  of  fear  and  pain  fell  upon  Georgina. 
Would  it  ever  be  ?  Len  .  , .  Lady  Clementina  ...  All 
her  hopes  and  pride,  all  that  had  made  the  splendour 
of  Mrs.  Bonham  was  torn  in  a  travail  of  humiUation. 
And  worse  than  the  humiUation,  worse  than  an)rthing 
that  could  happen  to  herself  or  her  hopes,  was  the 
thought— but  she  dared  not  think  it,  the  thought  of 
what  would  happen  to  Dorrie  if  .  .  .  She  dared  not 
follow  the  thought. 
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CHAPTER   IX 
Georoina  had  remembered  with  extmordmarv  clear 
membwed   t.    But  she  never  afterwards  ,  ,uld  recall 

v^t  to  Dr.  Mabceuf  and  her  arrival  in  England.  She 
had  a  heavy  sense  of  what  she  had  felt,  bul  only  a 
bimed  recoUection  of  what  she  had  done  ^ 

tot'STS  "^V  "^^  '''"'  S^^^  «  ^"'ncl  time 
to  see  ur.  Maboeuf ;  she  remembered  askine  him  how 
long  It  would  take  for  the  evil  to  show  hS  and  2 
remembered,  when  he  answered  her    temn^  Wml^^ 

n^dl.  t  ''\  '"  *"  ^^-^  ^^-  She  had*  oW  him™  ft 
no  doubt  m  her  mind  of  his  sympathy,  his  indi^tton 
h.s  eageniess  to  expose  Herr  Reisen^'he  ^XSni 
and^condemn  h.m  as  surely,  as  bitterly,  as  gJ^I 

haf i;r'G^,r^«  «^"  ^-^'  ^-  "^^"^ 

5;tetr2us-r^--^^^^ 

mozseUe  had  been  at  other  places  in  LauSh  ^l 

tl^lT  "r^  ''  °°'=*^"  Reisen.'and    u 
Sme"      ^"*    '""    I-ubach.....Oh,    L. 

^^Sie^eSd^r-sxr.-: 
::h^^  ftVLtrrorr"  ^^-  ^^^'^^ 

i"«it  ne  naa  known  the  meaning  of  DMrie's 
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arm  and  Up;  and  reaUzing,  she  had  rcmen.^red 
question  she  had  put  to  Dorrie,  questions  t^at  k  i  no 
meaning  for  her  at  the  time. 

Had  Dorrie  touched  her  arm  just  after  Herr  Reisen 
had  treated  it.  Dr.  Mabceuf  had  asked,  and  then 
touched  her  hp  ?  "  Oh  no,"  Dorrie  had  said  ;  but  he 
had  continued  to  question  her  tiU  she  had  told  him 
that  she  had  bent  her  face  to  her  arm  to  see  if  the 
injection  had  any  smell. 

Mrs.  Bonham,  remembering,  had  recalled  these 
questions  to  Dr.  Mabceuf.  Why  had  he  asked  them, 
if  between  lip  and  arm  there  was  no  connection  ? 

She  could  see  always,  as  she  went  over  and  over 
again  through  the  interview,  the  shrug  of  Dr.  Afaboeuf 's 
shoulders. 

"  Once  there  is  an  opening  in  the  skin,  who  can  tell 
what  may  enter  ?  "  he  had  said.    "  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  doctor  to  enquire  in  every  direction."    She  could 
not  remember  what  reply  she  had  made  or  if  she  had 
replied  at  all.  but  only  the  bitterness  of  her  emotion. 
And  she  remembered  ^At  the  specialist  had  shrugged 
his  shoulders  again  when  sh..  aad  spoken  of  the  othe/s 
—the  eight.    He  had  said  nothing;    he  had   juut 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread  out  the  palms  of 
his  hands.    And  again  she  could  not  properly  recall 
what  she  had  said  or  done,  but  only  what  she  had 
felt.    She   did   not   remember   taking   leave   of   the 
French  doctor,  or  whether  she  took  leave  at  aU,  nor 
did  she  remember  going  out  of  his  house.     She  only 
remembered  being  in  the  street,  and  then  at   the 
hotel. 

And  after  that  second  visit  to  the  doctor  she  re-  ■ 
membered  buying   things.    She  had  to  buy  things 
because  of  Dorrie ;  part  of  Dorrie's  trousseau  was  to 
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^bought  in  Fjris.  w,d  Geonfina  did  not  know  what 

to  «y ;  die  bad  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  what  she 

r  St:  Zi'J^'^    ^"  ""•*  ^•*'  «»»  ^« 
got  t»ck  to  England,-*nd  to  Rayke.    And  in  the 

meantmie,  not  knowing  what  to  Jy,  ibXdto" 
on  buymg  things.  '   ««>  uaa  lo  go 

fteavaJ,  of  dismtegraUon,  it  was  to  Rayke  that  her 

!r^l!^;  V?   ''»*•»'««»«>  wise  always,  so  kind,  and 
~  Jrendable     She  thought  of  their  Ldcs.  their  "n- 

hstened    how  cleverly  he  had  counselled     At  Z 
toe  when  Hannah  had  become  Ham«A  ;  and  Igl 

mse  to  put  him  ofi.    If  he  had  been'  her  hSbS 
^^i"  T  V  '""^l^^'^.  Ws  understanding  of  wha 
r^n*'"'*  ^«^  ''»«1  "ot  known?  perhaps 

f^V      ',!.  "  ".*"«*  ^*''  *«  ~«W  turn  to  him  • 
for  knowledge  and  skill  and  sympathy  and  cleverness  ■ 
asa.unseUor.  as  her  very  dear.'lusted  M^tZe 
seemed  to  see  herself  talking  to  him.  telling  him 
pourmg  ,t  aU  out.    And  oh  the  relief  of  it ! 

Only  a  week  ago.  it  would  have  seemed  to  Georgina 
^t  to  hmt  even  at  such  things  as  she  now  imagSed 

fr,!!  ^^TL**"*  *"  ^^'  ^"^  J»»^e  been  a  ^eer 
unpossibihty  because  it  would  have  seemed  a  sheer 
impropriety.    But  nowl    The  worM  was  in  ruins 
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now,  and  when  the  world  is  in  ruins,  it  does  not  matter 
half  so  much  what  you  do  or  say. 

In  ruins  her  world  was— but  for  Rayke.  He  stood 
up  out  of  the  ruins  straight  and  strong.  Georgina, 
spent  with  anxiety  and  bewilderment,  felt  a  measure 
ateiost  of  hope,  ahnost  of  cheerfuhiess,  on  the  morning 
when  she  and  Dorrie  left  Paris  for  England. 
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HANNAH 

CHAPTER  I 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  that  Mrs. 
Bonham  set  foot  on  English  soU.  She  had  always 
beUeved  that  English  people,  English  customs,  English 
ideas,  EngHsh  speech.  EngUsh  everything,  were  superior 
to  anything  belonging  to  any  other  nation,  but  never 
had  English  superiority  seemed  so  superior  or  so 
consoling  as  when  Georgina,  with  Dorrie,  landed  at 
Dover.  The  porters  who  spoke  and  looked  English, 
the  Custom  House  officials,  the  familiar-looking  English 
train,  even  the  half-cold  tea  at  the  station,  all  were 
consoling  and  also  fortifying  to  Mis.  Bonham. 

Dorrie  would  not  have  any  tea.  She  had  begun  to 
have  a  cold  the  day  before,  and  she  had  been  seasick 
during  the  crossing,  and  did  not  want  ansrthing  to 
eat  or  drink.  But  Georgina  drank  a  cup  of  tea  and 
ate  a  bun,  and,  ahnost  without  knowing  it,  enjoyed 
both.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  come  anywhere 
near  enjoying  food  or  drink  since  the  visit  to  Dr. 
Maboeuf,  and  the  enjoyment  was  due  to  the  relief 
of  getting  back  to  England. 

All  the  way  in  the  train  she  told  herself  what  a 
reUef  it  was ;  she  hugged  the  relief  and  the  comfort 
of  it.  To  be  in  England,  the  land  of  justice,  of  free- 
dom, of  religion,  where  doings  like  Dr.  Reisen's  would 
not  be  tolerated,  where  Dr.  Reisen  himself  would  be 
an 
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scorned  and  abhorred.  That  horrible  Dr.  Maboeuf— 
to  Georgina  he  seemed  horrible— had  refused  to  con- 
demn, had  indeed  tried  to  shield  him.  It  showed  what 
he  was,  what  the  French  were.  But  in  England ! 
In  England  the  whole  medical  profession  would  unite 
m  condemnation. 

She  looked  at  Dorrie  sitting  opposite  to  her,  with 
closed  eyes,  with  the  pink  of  her  cheeks  wiped  out 
and  the  sweet,  blemished  mouth ;  and  every  ounc^ 
of  tenderness  that  was  in  Georgina's  soul  went  out  to 
Dome,  and  aU  the  indignation  of  which  she  was 
capable  rose  up  and  burned  about  her  thought  of 
^^"^P'-^'^^^-  Then,  through  the  window,  she 
saw  the  Kentish  hops  and  the  serene  Kentish  land- 
scape,  and  she  remembered  that  she  was  in  England 
and  took  comfort.  ® 

For  once  in  England,  with  doctors  she  could  trust 
there  was  hope.  That  hoirible  man-whom  she  had 
not  thought  horrible  at  aU  at  the  first  visit,  but  charm- 
mg  and  kmd-«ven  he  had  said  that  with  time  and 
treatment  And  besides  it  was  impossible-back 

m  England  Mrs.  Bonham  felt  it  to  be  impossible- 
ttat  anythmg  so  unspeakable  could  endure.  In 
Stottleham.  .  .  oh  no ;  when  she  thought  of  Stottle- 
^m,  she  knew  ,t  could  not  endure.    She  would  take 

Z^rX  T^^^  ''^^''^  °^'  *"  ^"ff"**  specialist ; 
a^d  she  and  Dorne  would  stay  in  London  f^a  time 

tm  .  .  .  Dome  should  not  return  to  Stottleham  till 

Sir^r'^'  "^""t  '"'"•  ^^  "^^^^  ^  Stottleham 
should  It  be  known  that . . .  except  to  Rayke.  Rayke's 
advice  and  co-operation  were  essential ;  and  also  his 
s^I«thy  and  his  strength.  Mrs.  Bonham  had  never 
J^ted  to  l^n-H)r  not  to  lean  much-on  anybody  • 
Dome  s  mother  felt  that  she  wanted  to  lean  on  Rayke 
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just  now  a  good  deal.    Kayke — Stottleham— England. 
—What  a  comfort  it  was  to  be  back  I 


CHAPTER  II 

Georgima  had  telegraphed  to  Hannah  to  meet  them 
at  Glaring  Cross. 

Augustine  had  been  left  in  Paris.  Georgina  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  any  longer  the  presence 
of  Augustine.  Augustine  had  wept  and  dedared  it 
was  not  her  fault,  that  she  was  desolate,  that  she 
would  have  given  her  life,  and  God  knew  it,  sooner 
than  that  harm  should  have  come  to  Mees.  But 
Georgina  could  not  put  up  even  with  the  sight  of 
Augustine.  It  might  not  have  been  her  fault.  And 
yet  it  was.  But  for  her  stupidity,  her  pretending  to 
know  German In  spite  of  her  tears  and  protes- 
tations, and  in  spite  of  Dorrie's  intercessions,  for  Dome 
was  sorry  for  Augustine,  Augustine  was  left  in  Paris. 

"  Mummy,  I  think  you're  rather  hard  on  poor  Augus- 
tine," Dorrie  had  said.  "  She  can't  hdp  losing  her 
head  over  the  packing  sometimes ;  and  she's  very 
obliging." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  doing,"  Georgina  had  replied  ; 
and  Dorrie  knew  from  Mummy's  face  and  voice  that 
Augustine  had  no  chance. 

And  once  Augustine  had  been  said  good-bye  to, 
Dorrie  could  not  help  feeling  rather  glad,  since  sajring 
good-bye  to  Augustine  meant  saying  how  do  you  do 
to  Hannah.  And  Hannah,  though  outside  she  was 
housemaid,  had  never  stopped — ^in  her  own  inside  and 
in  Dorrie's — ^being  Nurse. 

Georgina  had  telegraphed  to  Hannah  meet  them, 
and  there,  on  the  platform,  was  Hannah,  with  her 
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St^^^i  w^i*  "^  *^**«J  »P;  "  ^  a  pecula- 
Hannah with  a  bunched-up  face  and  hun^  eyl 
was  searchmg  the  length  of  the  train;   but^ot  S 
long ;  she  saw  Dorrie  the  very  instant  ke  got  out 
fin.c?i'  "*""f '     ^id  Dome,  as  soon  as  she  had 
fimsh^  sayu,g  how  do  you  do,  '■  don't  I  look  honJd  ?  " 
You  seem  to  have  a  cold,  Miss  Doirie  " 
^  Yes,  I  ve  got  a  cold,  and  I've  been  seasick,  and        •• 
Come  along,  Doirie  I"    said  Georgina.    "  There's 
the  luggage  to  look  after  "  ^ 

ih^rr^  T  "'*^'y  •«"«'  ^t  6e"«g  the  luggage 
STb^n'sw/,'"'  1^"'.**  '^"*  *^  AuS 
and  Dome  and  Hannah  were  on  their  way  to  th! 
2S,Th  ?r  ■    ^'^^'    '^^"^    telegrljhing    fo 

SSfacS^.^'^^  ^^"  ^""  *°  •-  ^«y  E"S'^h  and 
She  was  thankful,  apart  fi«m  the  satisfactoriness  of 
tte  rooms  and  the  reUef  of  being  in  London™  ^e 
^jomney  over.  She  had  begun,  befor  fea^ 
f^'       r  Pliy^caUy  the  strain  of  the  Paris  week 

SrjastoTo^TaS^rrd^r  "^ 

.o^down  to  StoltSrTo^^t  £  a^vTlL;^^ 

Georgma  was  very  tired,  but  not  so  tired  a<s  TWhI 

t^Tto'Sd'^r  "^^  ^^  -^  -^  Sfw'^X' 
Ha^ah         !   ?'"•    So  to  bed  she  went,  tended  by 

S^.f '  -T.    *'''"  ^"  ^^^  "  ^  Hannah  brought 
h^  tea  and  toa.t,  which  was  all  she  would  conW^S 

^^Vofle'^S.V^^'^  '''''  "'^  '-'  ^-  '^'  -  - 
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Hannah  was  distressed,  but  Hannah  could  not  re- 
monstrate much,  because  Doirie  said  :  "  Now,  Nurse 
darling,  don't  bother  me  I    I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

So  Hannah  could  not  bother  her ;  she  could  only 
take  away  the  tray  and  fiover  about  till  Donie  was 
asleep.  Ard  when  Dorrie  was  asleep,  she  went  to 
Mrs.  Bonham,  for  Mrs.  Bonham  had  said  that  when 
Hannah  was  done  with  Miss  Dorrie,  she  wanted  to 
speak  to  her. 


CHAPTER    III 

Hannah  went  to  Mrs.  Bonham  and  Mrs.  E^nham  told 
her  what  she  considered  Hannah  would  have  to  know. 
She  did  not  tell  her  of  Herr  Reisen  and  of  the  clinic ; 
she  could  not  find  the  words  or  the  courage  to  tell 
her;  she  only  told  Hannah  what  Hannah  had  to 
know.  She  had  to  know ;  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  from  her;  and  impoUtic  too,  for 
Hannah's  help  was  needed.  As  for  her  discretion, 
there  could  be  no  discretion  greater  than  Hannah's. 

Hannah  listened  with  a  face  as  impassive  as  her  face 
had  been  on  the  evening  when  Georgina  had  broken 
to  her  that  Dorrie  had  outgrown  her ;  and,  as  on  that 
evening,  there  came  a  point  when  Georgina  said  to 
her  that  she  had  better  sit  down. 

When  Hannah  had  sat  down,  Georgina  said  : 

"  Did  you  know— of  such  things  ?  " 

Hannah  answered  :   "  Yes,  ma'am." 

They  sat  in  silence ;   till  Georgina  said  : 

"  I  never  knew." 

"You  was  brought  up  different  from  me,"  said 
Hannah. 
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^•^  wa.  bought  up,"  «dd  Hannah,  "  so  as  I  had  to 

"  Do  you  know— much  ? " 
Hannah  stood  up, 

"  2^.?f !?"' .'  """^  ****  "  »"  ffleans." 

'  Sit  down  again  I  " 
Hannah  obeyed. 

cuiiJ?"  '"'"  """^  "^^  "^"^'^  »-««t  it  can  be 

"  v^'    '^^  y°"  "*^*'  know." 

wasZl'^V^rr''^""*'"  Georgina's  voice 
was  sharp.       What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

1  ve  seen  cures ;  and  the  children  had  it  " 

tL^^^       ^^'^  "^^^  *«™»"  ^  Geoigina's  eyes 
There  was  something  in  the  eyes  of  HannXtlit  E 
Georgma  as  steel  holds  a  magnet 
ple^^^y^^'^^d:  "But;tcan,itcan-K:om- 

Hannah  answered:    "I'd  sooner  see  her  in  her 
coffin  than  cast  off."  «   see  ner  m  Jier 

"Cast  off?    What  in  the  world  .  .  .  please  think 
of  what  you're  saying."  ^         "™'' 

"  IZ  •^'^'"  "^^  ^^^'^-  "  °*  ^-  Fortescue." 
.,  „,  *'    ^^  Georguia,  "  when  she's  cured 

butrrH"^.!!""^*'  men-<:ured  and  sometim;,"  not, 
out  men  don  t  marry  women." 

'■  But  Mr.  Fortescue-he--just  worships  her." 
Hannah.       "*  ""^  ^°*'  *"**  *°'"'^  ^'^'^'"  ^^ 
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"But  he — Len — Hannah,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  worships  her." 

"If  /  was  him,"  said  Hannah,  "d'you  think  I 
wouldn't  have  her  ?    D'you  think  I'd  think  of  myself, 

or  the  children — if  I  couldn't  stop  'er  having  any ? 

D'you  think  I'd  think  of  anything  except  not  breaking 
her  'eart  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  don't  suppose  you  care  more  than  he 
does  ?    The  idea  I  "  said  Georgina. 
Hannah  said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  think,"  Georgina  said  after  a  while,  "  I 
shaUhave  to  tell  him  ? — now  I  mean,  before  she's  ...  at 
once  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Hannah  answered,  "  because  he'd  find  it  out 
and  that  'ud  be  worse." 

After  another  little  while  Georgina  said :  "  I  think 
—you'd  better  go  now,  Hannah." 
Hannah  got  up  and  went  away. 
She  went  up  to  the  unfamiliar  room  whither  she 
had  brought  certain  familiar  things;  her  Bible, 
Dorrie's  photograph,  a  green  silk  pincushion,  a  blue 
glass  bottle,  three  parts  full  of  the  aconite  and  iodine 
mixture  to  which,  rather  than  to  the  dentist's  skill, 
Hannah  pinned  her  faith.  The  bottle  was  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  Hannah,  pausing  as  it  caught  her 
eye,  stood  and  looked  at  it. 

Years  ago  Mrs.  Bonham  had  reproached  her  for 
leaving  just  such  a  bottle  in  a  cupboard  that  was  un- 
locked, a  cupboard  from  which  Donie,  reaching  up 
from  a  chair,  had  extracted  it  and  spilt  the  contents 
on  the  floor.  "  It  might  have  been  the  child's  death," 
Mrs.  Bonham  had  said.  "Dr.  Rayke  said  it  would 
have  stopped  her  heart  beating."  Hannah  remem- 
bered the  look  on  Mrs.  Bonham's  face,  the  sound  in 
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her  voice  and  the  misery  in  her  own  heart  at  the  picture 
of  what  might  have  been-a  misery  far  deeper  in 
reproach  than  the  words  of  Mrs.  Bonham.  Now 
standing  looking  at  the  bottle,  the  thought  came ' 
Supposing  that  what  might  have  been,  had  been 
would  it  perhaps,  after  aU  ...  She  could  not  carr3; 
the  thought  to  its  end,  not  definitely,  not  in  words 


CHAPTER   IV 

The  next  morning  Georgina  told  Len. 

_  Len  came  bursting  in  before  Georgina  had  finished 

her  breakfast.    He  was  fuU  of  delighted  expectation  • 

and  where  was  Dorrie  ?    It  seemed  as  if  he  had  half 

expected  her  to  be  waiting  for  him  on  the  steps  of  the 

hotel. 

He  had  arrived  last  night  late.  When  he  knew 
Dome  was  to  be  in  Lon„n,  of  course  he  had  to  be 
in  London  too ;  but  her  letter  telling  him  that  they 
were  to  arrive  a  day  earlier  than  he  had  expected,  had 
only  come  by  the  evening  post,  too  late  for  him  to 
catch  any  but  the  latest  train.  And  he  had  meant  to 
meet  them  at  the  station  1  Wasn't  it  disappointing  ? 
Mrs.  Bonham  said  yes,  because  it  seemed  the  onlv 
thing  to  say;  she  could  not  say  that  she  had  made 
her  plans  with  a  view  to  prevent  Len  being  able  to 
meet  them  at  the  station. 

But  Dorrie— now  that  he  was  here.    What  a  bore 
that  she  was  having  her  breakfast  in  bed  I    Of  course 

if  she  was  tired 

"  Very  tired,"  said  Georgina. 

"  And  had  a  cold " 

"  A  bad  cold,"  said  Georgina. 
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Well,  then,  of  course — but  it  was  beastly  rough  luck. 
And  how  long — when  would  she  be  down  ? 

Perhaps  not  all  day,  Georgina  told  him. 

"  Oh,  I  say  I  " 

Suddenly  Len's  face  changed.  "  I  say,  she  isn't 
reaUy  ill,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she's— she's  rather  ill." 

"  What  is  it  ?    How  long ?    Why  didn't  you 

send — wire  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 

Georgina  was  trembling. 

"  I  don't  know— Len,  oh,  Len,  I  don't  know  how  to 
teU  you." 

Len's  face  was  white,  his  eyes  were  dim  with  fear. 

"  You've  got  to  teU  me." 

Georgina  told  him.  It  took  some  time  to  make 
him  understand. 

When  he  had  understood  and  had  gone  away,  Geor- 
gina went  into  her  bedroom ;  it  was  nearly  time  to 
get  ready  to  go  to  Stottleham.  In  her  bedroom 
Hannah  was  waiting. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  ?  "  Hannah  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  told  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  say  anything.  He  sat  with  his  face  in 
his  hands." 

"  What  did  he  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Couldn't  you  tell  by  his  face  ?  " 
"  When  he  took  his  hands  from  his  face,  he  got  up 
and  went  away." 
"  He  didn't  say  nothing  ?  " 
"  He  didn't  even  say  good-bye." 
"  I  was  watching,"  said  Hannah,  "  and  I  see  him 
go  down,  but  I  couldn't  get  a  sight  of  his  face."    She 
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turned  away,    "  If  I'd  have  teen  him,"  the  said  to 
heraelf,  "  I'd  have  known." 


CHAPTER  V 

All  the  way  hom  Paris  Georgina  had  comforted  her- 
self with  the  thought  of  seeing  Rayke.  and  now  very 
800D  she  would  see  him.  She  was  in  the  train,  on 
her  way  to  Stottleham,  reaUy  on  the  way  :  in  a  little 
more  than  two  hours  she  would  see  him. 

She  needed  more  than  ever  to  see  him.  She  was 
shaken,  unnerved,  near  to  breaking-point :  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  Stottleham  who  could  have  conceived  the 
possibihty  of  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  craving  for  support, 
for  guidance,  as  Mrs.  Bonham  craved  to-day  She 
had  been  always  sure  of  herself  and  Stottleham  had 
admired  her  self-security ;  it  seemed  to  add  a  certain 
secunty  to  Stottleham.  But  now  she  was  not  sure  of 
anything,  not  even  of  herself:  there  was  nothing  she 
couW  be  sure  of,  save  only  the  wisdom  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  Rayke. 

And  Rayke— what  would  he  say?  She  could 
imagine  his  horror  and  his  anger,  but  she  could  not 
imagine  his  advice.  But  the  advice  wouW  be  there 
and  it  would  ease  the  terrible  pain  of  anxiety  that 
was  pressing  upon  her.  She  did  not  know,  had  not 
smce  the  beginning  of  the  terror  known,  what  to  do 
Rayke  would  know.  He  wouM  tell  her  exactly  what 
to  do.  which  way  to  take,  and  she  felt  that  the  way 
he  would  indicate  to  her  would  be  a  way  that  would 
lead  her  out  of  her  trouble.  For  he  always  found 
solutions.  There  was  rest  in  the  very  recollection  of 
his  past  wisdom,  peace  in  the  fact  that  she  would  see 
him  soon.    His  mere  understanding  wouki  be  balm. 
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»rd  ahe  wm  utured  of  the  iulneM  of  It,  and  the  Und 
k  ol  in  his  eyes  ...  and  the  soothing  voice.  ...  She 
luittott  wemed  to  hear  it  now,  through  the  nunble  of 
the  train :  "  Dear  friend,  don't  worry ;  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

Where  were  they  now?  Ah,  just  past  Mugford. 
Every  mile  of  the  line  was  familiar  to  Georgina,  and 
each  landmark  assured  her  that  she  was  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  relief  she  craved  for. 

She  had  bought  several  papers  at  the  station  ;  she 
took  them  up,  opened  them  and  glanced  through  them 
one  after  the  other :  she  did  not  want  to  remember 
any  more,  nor  did  she  want  to  look  forward.  The 
thought  of  the  meeting  with  Rayke  was  making  her 
tremulous,  and  she  did  not  want  to  be  tremulous ;  she 
must  be  collected,  cahn,  able  to  tell  him  everything 
with  the  lucidity  he  admired.  So  she  looked  at  the 
papers :  it  was  something  to  do  and  it  gave  her  mind 
a  little  rest  from  rushing  on  and  backwards. 

Some  of  the  papers  were  illustrated ;  she  opened 
the  illustrated  ones  first  and  looked  at  the  pictures ; 
and  when  she  had  looked  at  them  all,  she  found  her 
thoughts  leaping  back  again— to  Paris,  to  Laubach, 
or  forward  to  the  meeting  that  was  so  near.  She  took 
up  the  other  papers,  the  papers  that  had  no  pictures, 
and  scanned  the  pages  carelessly.  She  could  not 
read  them ;  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  could 
interest  her  ;  papers  were  concerned  with  the  outside 
world,  and  in  all  the  world  outside  her  trouble  there 
was  nothing  that  seemed  to  matter. 

She  glanced  at  the  headings ;    they  occupied  her 

eyes  and  helped  to  keep  her  mind  steady.    She  went 

on  from  one  to  the  other— slowly,  so  that  they  should 

not  too  soon  be  done,  for  when  they  were  done  her 

19 
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^H*'n!r'i'*  ■«*" '^"'~»«»-    Then,  in  W  tan. 

•  name,  and  imiwdiately  the  tanguvir  wu  «»,« Ti 
in  if  ptace  burned  interi  i„t^*^d  1^.*^'  *"' 
Q..r°'?!!?.'"^'  ■"•*  *^«"  •l'«  <J«>pi)ed  the  paoer 

fa^x^^rir^,-^^^^^^ 

-^Jrirfe^^-^'^-'-^^'^'^^X^ed 

But  it  was  real ;  or  else  she  was  CKid. 
rite  ^Ir*^  ^'^'^  ""^  "•**  *°  *  ^'^y  *»"  the  oppo- 
"  Excuse  me  I    would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
^•^"  »  '    My  sight  is  a  little  uncertfinT 
W.tii  pleasure.    It's  Reisen,  Dr.  Reisen." 
I— I  thought  it  looked  like  that  " 
rJJ?"*  *??*  *** '"'  **"  known."  the  lady  said     ••  A 
2^.  I  believe,  who  has  done  wonders  for  medical 

'•Yes."  said  Georgina.    "  Thuik  you." 
She  took  up  the  paper  again  and  read  once  more  the 
gnouncement  of  the  lecture  that  was  to  be  gi^  b^ 

sSbi^^t^^i^    ,    f^"**  "^^^y-  *»*J  '^  what  the 

subjMt  of  the  lecture  was  to  be.    Ten  days  ago  she 

^uld  not  have  understood  what  the  suWeJfv^ 

but  she  understood  now.  '  ' 

It  was  in  her  mind  to  say  to  the  lady  opposite  • 

Do  you  know  ^ho  he  is  ?  what  he  has  doneT'    It 

v«w  m  her  mmd  to  tell  her  aU  his  infamy  •  but  it  was 

not  clearly  there  because  her  mind  was  'da«d     II 

The  thmg  she  had  read  was  beating  into  her.    He 
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had  left  Gennany  and  come  to  England  ...  he  waa 
here  in  England,  in  London  ...  he  was  welcomed, 
he... 

She  lat  with  the  paper  on  her  knee,  dated,  till  the 
train  reached  Stottleham. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  getting  to  Stottleham  brought  Georgina  to  her- 
self; it  seemed  to  her  that  it  brought  her  also  to 
salvation.  She  felt  as  the  train  stopped  and  she  got 
out  on  to  the  platform  that  for  her,  then,  in  the  chaos 
that  had  come  tr  her,  Rayke  and  salvation  were  one. 
And  now  he  was  \  ery  near.  To  reach  him  her  strength 
would  endure  ;  afterwards— well,  afterwards  she  woukl 
have  his  strength  to  cling  to,  to  lean  upon,  his  wisdom 
to  point  out  her  path ;  and  always  his  sympathy. 

The  station-master  was  wreathed  in  smiles  on  the 
platform,  and  all  the  porters  were  touching  their  caps. 
They  were  greeting  Mrs.  Bonham  after  her  sojourn 
on  the  Continent,  and  BIrs.  Bonham  would  have 
enjoyed  what  she  would  have  accepted  as  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham's  due.  Mrs.  Bonham  would  have  responded  with 
smiles,  with  appropriate  enquiries  addressed  to  the 
station-miister,  with  appropriate  tips  bestowed  upon 
the  porters.  Mrs.  Bonliam  had  pictured  just  such 
aa  arrival  as  this,  only  with  Dorrie  and  Augustine  and 
many  boxes  and  the  greater  part  of  Dorrie's  trousseau. 
The  dazed,  harried  soul  in  Mrs.  Bonham's  body  knew 
only  one  desire,  and  that  was  to  reach  Rayke. 

No,  she  had  no  luggage  .  .  .  just  for  the  day.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day,  yes,  and  she  was  quite  well,  and 
she  hoped  the  station-master's  wife  was  quite  well. 
She  gave  a  porter  sixpence  and  got  into  a  cab. 
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«?nlJK-  *  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^^  «Kef :  there 
»w  Rayke     She  felt,  as  she  drove  down  the  High 

hStlJf  J*,J*'^^  *^  ^^  ««ht  or  nine  daW^e 
had  been  holdjng  something  in  herself  togethTas  » 
she  could  not  hold  it  much  longer  as  if  Hi!?  .i!  f 
^^^r^  help  in  the  holding.^S'e ^;^;r gtouS 

it  ^''Ih^H?  °T  *  '^'^  ***'  '^^  *«  ^t  f«  back  in 
It.  She  did  not  want  Stottleham  to  see  her  Onr^ 
seen,  Stottleham  would  flock  around  h7  Ss  S^ 
ham  the  dear  Mfs.  Bonham  who  had^onrai,^d" 
wouW  have  rejoiced  in  the  flocking :  thf  Z^ 
Bonham  who  retumed  shrank  fn,m  the  thougS^of  h 

Ah,  there  went  Miss  Pottlebury,  and  beLd  her 
a  few  paces  behind,  was  Mrs.  Charles  Marsden  a^d 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  Miss  TrSV  bT 
gma  shrank  back  in  the  cab. 

Now  the  cab  turned  out  of  the  High  Street     ThprP 

••  Shall  I  wait,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  the  cabman." 
No,  don't  wait." 

^^[S^v'u'^'^  ^"^^^^  as  she  paid  him-    she 
tremWed  shghtly  aU  over  as  she  waitS  at  Te'door 

a"tt  1    (fhT  '"'='^/  '°"«  '™«'  ''"*  "^^  ^^  here 
at  last  1    Oh,  the  comfort  of  it  | 

The  parlour-maid  opened   the  door,   and  started 
with  surprise,  and  smiled  with  welcome 

su^I°J!'Z'r '    "^"u   ^""^  ^""^e^'  •  •  ■  ?    I'"" 
sure  1  m  glad  to  see  you  back." 

"  Dr.  l?ayke— is  he  in  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  ma'am  , . ." 
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"  I  want  particularly  to  see  him,  I  must  see  him. 
I'll  come  in— will  he  be  long  ?— I'll  come  in  and  wait." 

"  He's  away,  ma'am." 

"  Away  ?  "  Geergina's  voice  faltered. 

"  In  London,  ma'am.  There's  some  great  doctor 
come  from  abroad— Germany  I  think— and  the  master's 
gcae  up  to  bid  him  welcome." 


CHAPTER   VII 

"  No,"  said  Georgina,  "  no,  thank  you,  I  won't  come 
in.    And  there's  no  message,  no.    No,  thank  you." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  ma'am.    And  the  master  .  .  ." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  at  all,"  said  Georgina,  "  not  in 
the  least." 

Did  it?  Georgina  turned  and  went  along  the 
street,  back  along  the  way  she  had  come.  Did  it 
matter?  She  thought  not.  There  wasn't  anything 
really  that  mattered— not  very  much.  The  thing 
inside  that  she  had  been  holding  together,  that  mat- 
tered;  it  mattered  that  she  should  hold  it  still.  There 
was  not  anything  else. 

"  Mrs.  Bonham  I    You  ?    Back  ?    Of  course  I  knew 

you  were  to  arrive  in  London,  but How  nice  to 

see  you  back  I  " 

It  was  Patricia  Pottlebury  who  blocked  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham's  way  with  a  beaming  face.  She  still  wore  her 
hat  on  one  side,  and  it  was  very  much  on  one  side  now. 

"  I'm  not— it's  just  for  the  day.  We  shall  be  in 
London  for  a  long  time.    How  are  the  children  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ever  so  well.  Baby's  just  got  his  third  tooth, 
and  Dorothy  . , .  But  I  want  to  hear  about  you.    How 
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Bonlwm?       Patnaa's  eyes  were  puzded. 

bury  ? '"^^'^  **"'  ^^'^^  ^"-    "*"*'"  *^-  P'**"*- 

"A  touch  of  rheumatism,  but  except  for  that . 
And  Dorrie  ?  " 
•'  She's  quite  .  .  .  She's  not  very  weU." 

I  aw  sorry.    What  is  it?" 

'.'  ^^^'^  influenza.    How  is  Miss  Pottlebury  ?  " 

Thank  you  so  much.    Myra's  much  as  usual.    I 

hope  ,t  isn't  a  bad  attack.    And  just  now-when  she'U 

be  wantmg  to  get  her  trousseau.    You're  staying  in 

London  for  that,  of  course."  J'    6  "» 

"Of  course,"  'said  Mrs.   Bonham.    "I'm  going" 

she  added,  "  to  the  Vicarage."  ^' 

"Might  I  just  walk  with  you-as  far  as  that  ?  " 

^^T  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'''l  "^^^  along  by 
fte  side  of  Mrs.  Bonham.     ■'  Dr.  Rayke's  in  London  " 

!J  nTT  J'  "J°  """^^  ^'^  *^«™^  ^'^^  they  think 
so  much  of.    But  of  course  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bonham. 

"  He's  been  looking  forward  to  it.    He  told  Ludovic 
.  .  .  But  about  Doirie.    It's  not  a  bad  attack  ?  " 
Not  at— yes,  it's  rather  bad." 

h;'CSS;m  r'  "°*"-^"'^  "°*  ""^'"^^  ^'^'^^ 

ious."^  °°'  ^'™  °°*  ^'''*'"''  ^'™  "Ot  ^^  least  anx- 
••  I'm  so  glad ;  I  was  half  afraid  ...  Here  we  are  I 

Thank  >^u  so  much  for  letting  me  walk  with  you 

Pl^se  give  my  love  to  Dorrie." 
"  And  mme  to  Ludovic,"  said  Mrs.  Bonham     She 

v^s  not  thmking  of  what  she  was  saying  ;  never  before 

had  she  sent  any  message  of  greeting  to  Ludovic 
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Pottlebury.    What  she  was  thinking  was  that  Alicia 
Vearing  had  been  always  kind. 

She  had  said  she  was  going  to  the  Vicarage  partly 
to  get  rid  of  Patricia  Pottlebury,  partly  because  she 
had  to  go  somewhere,  and  the  Beeches  was  still  shut 
up,  partly  because  of  the  sense  of  Alicia's  kindness. 
She  could  not  stay  in  the  street  till  the  train  went ; 
she  had  the  feeling  that  if  she  stayed  in  the  street  the 
thing  inside  her  would  break  loose ;  AUcia  and  her  kind- 
ness might  help  her  to  hol<   it  together. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Alicia  had  been  always  kind,  and  to-day  she  was 
very,  very  kind.  It  was  too  delightful  to  see  dearest 
Georgina,  and  too  sweet  of  dearest  Georgina  to  have 
come  down.  But  how  tired  dearest  Georgina  looked  I 
and  Mrs.  Vearing  was  sure  she  had  had  no  lunch. 
The  Vicarage  lunch  was  over,  but  there  was  plenty — 
Cook,  in  a  moment .  .  . 

No,  said  Georgina,  she  had  a  headache,  she  couldn't 
really  .  .  . 

"  Then  a  cup  of  cofiee,  just  a  cup — and  perhaps  a 
biscuit.    It  will  pick  you  up." 

Georgina  agreed  to  the  coffee ;  it  was  the  line  of 
least  resistance ;  and  it  did  pick  her  up.  It  picked 
her  up  wonderfully,  perhaps  because  Alicia  had  it 
made  extra  strong :  it  took  away  the  dull  heavy 
feeling  that  had  been  pressing  upon  her  all  the  time 
she  had  talked  and  Ustened  to  Patricia  Pottlebury, 
and  made  her  feel  intensely  keen  in  mind  and  in 
memory  :  it  made  her  feel  that  she  wanted  to  talk  and 
tell  things. 

After  the  cofiee,  the  Vicar  came  in,  and  Adam  as 
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wen  as  Alicia  was  so  sorry  to  hear  that  Dorrie  had 
influenza,  and  Adam  as  weU  as  Alicia  was  so  sorry 
fliat  Rayke  was  away.  Adam  supposed,  as  AHcia 
had  supposed,  that  Mrs.  Bonham  wished  to  consult 
hmi  about  Dorrie's  influenza. 

Georgina  said  yes,  she  had  thought-4f  he  had  been 
at  home  .  .  . 

What  a  pity  she  hadn't  known,  Alicia  said.  Rayke 
being  in  London,  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  see 
him  there ;  and  he  could  have  seen  Dorrie. 

Adam  said  he  could  give  her  Rayke's  address ;  he 
didn  t  know  when  Rayke  was  comLig  home,  but  he 
could  give  Mrs.  Bonham  his  address;  he  supposed 
from  what  Rayke,  had  said,  that  he  would  stay  on  in 
London  as  long  as  Professor  Reisen  did. 

And  then  they  both  began  to  talk  about  Professor 
Reisen. 

He  must  be  so  clever,  AUcia  said,  from  what  Dr. 
Rayke  had  told  them,  but  apparently  not  fuUy  appre- 
ciated m  Germany.    "  So  extraordinary,  for  I  always 

understood  that  German  doctors But  a  prophet 

in  his  own  country,  you  know." 

When  Alicia  stopped,  Adam  went  on.    "  Yes  very 
extraordinary;    but  so  Dr.  Rayke  said,  in  his  own 
country  im  work  had  not  been  properly  recognized. 
But  here— alter  the  lecture,  I  understand,  he  is  to  be 
given  the  Society's  gold  medal." 
"  Gold  medal,"  repeated  Mrs.  Bonham. 
"  Yes,  on  account,  I  beUeve,  of  some  very  remark- 
able discoveries  he  has  made— through  experiments." 
Adam   saying  this,  looked  extraordinarily  important. 
I  didn't  hear  about  the  experiments,"  said  Mrs 
Vearmg.    "  I  don't  think  Dr.  Rayke  ...  What  were 
they  about,  Adam  ?  " 
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"  I  couldn't — it's  a  subject— I  couldn't  .  .  ."  mur- 
mured Adam. 

But  Georgina  could :  Georgina  could  and  did. 
She  burst  into  speech :  she  foimd  herself  telling  Alicia 
what  Augustine  had  told  her ;  telling  Alicia,  and  also 
Adam.  A  year  ago — a  month  ago — she  would  have 
died  sooner  than  have  referred  remotely  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Herr  Reisen's  experiments  witWn  earshot  of 
Adam.  But  now  what  did  it  matter  to  her  that 
Adam  was  a  man  ?  All  that  mattered  was  that  there 
were  men  like  Herr  Reisen,  and  that  other  men  ought 
to  know,    i'  vas  all  tho  better  that  Adam  was  a  man. 

She  told  them  everything,  all  she  knew ;  about  the 
eight  girls  of  whom  Augustine  had  spoken,  and  that 
one  was  only  twelve.  She  told  them  with  the  stimulus 
of  the  coffee  in  her  brain,  and  the  thought  of  Dorrie 
in  her  heart.  But  she  did  not  tell  them  about  Dorrie : 
that  was  the  only  thing  she  did  not  tell  them. 

And  when  she  had  finished  telling  them,  they  said 
they  did  not  believe  her.  Not  in  so  many  words ;  but 
Alicia  said  she  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  Adam 
said  she  must  have  misunderstood ;  and  the  reasons 
they  gave  were  that  Rayke  had  gone  up  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Reisen  and  that  a  society  whose  name  Alicia 
could  not  pronounce  was  to  present  him  .with  a  gold 
medaL 

To  be  sure,  Adam  remembered,  Rayke  had  referred 
vaguely — but  it  was  because  animals— you  couldn't 
be  sure — the  results 

"  And  I'm  sure  if  Dr.  Rayke  approved,"  said  Alicia, 
"  that  it  was  for  the  girls'  own  good." 

"  And  the  good,"  added  Adam,  "  of  humanity." 

And  then 

Georgina  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
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-  her  that  she  had  tried  to  hold  together 

was  someiiow  outside  her.  and  she  could  not  hold  it 
And  constouned  by  the  thing  she  told  them  aboui 

SS"  W  ^t       "''"*  "^""  ''  *^"  ^--    But  now 

And  when  she  had  told  them,  again— not  in  so 

many  words-but  again  they  said  they  did  not  believe 

T^;.  J^*^  f"^.""^*  ^^  '^''^'^  ^P^'^^^t  had  said. 
They  did  not  shrug  their  shoulders  or  turn  out  the 
pahns  of  their  hands ;  they  were  very  much  distressed, 

^In'^rfu  ""^7'  ^'^y  ^^-  ''"*  ^ey  said,  ^ 
he  had  said,  that  she  must  be  mistaken,  that  it  must 
have  been  some  other  way,  that  after  all  there  was  no 
positive  proof.  T^ey  said  it  because  they  were  ^ 
g^    but  they  Jd  it.    They  were  ven.'^cS  and 

S??  -5'f  "^u  *"^  °^e^o^vi^g  with  sympathy. 
But  they  did  not  beUeve  her.  ' 

Its.  Vearing  wept,  and  came  and  put  her  arms 
round  Geoigma,  and  said,  what  could  she  do  ?  Geor- 
gma  did  not  weep;   she  made  a  little  movement  to 

S^r  ^-  ^'"^^''  '™''  ^"^  '"^^  ^^''^ 

foiSudf'rJ'r^''"  "^^  """""^^^  *»«"*  Christian 
tortitude,  and  Georgma  turned  on  the  Vicaa 

It's  Sw  *^^ ,  w  ^v  *°  '"^  °*  ^^'^  f°'«tude  I 
It  s  aU  very  well  for  things-for  ordinary  things-for 
thmgs  that  don't  matter.    But  this  .       Dorrie         " 

All  of  a  sudden  it  struck  Georgina  that  there  was 
something  extraordinarily  fur  y  about  Christian  forti- 
tude that  It  was  all  extraordinarily  fmii.y ;  the  experi- 
ments, and  Dome,  and  Rayke  going  up  to  Lon^, 
and  everything.  And,  being  funny,  it  was  a  thing  to 
laugh  at.    Georgina  laughed.  ^ 

She  laughed  and  laughed ;  she  shook  and  screamed 
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with  laughter ;  the  peals  of  her  laughter  rang  through 
the  room  and  through  the  house ;  s^  laugheu  till  she 
cried.  She  laughed  literally  till  she  cried,  for  sud- 
denly she  was  sobbing ;  and  in  her  sobbing  she 
screamed  as  she  had  screamed  in  her  laughter.  Then 
the  laughter  came  back;  and  then  the  sobs;  and 
then  again  the  laughter ;  till  at  last  she  was  still ; 
exha\isted,  motionless,  rigid. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Three  things  were  known  that  evening  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Stottleham.  The  first  was 
that  dear  Mrs.  Bonham  had  been  suddenly  seized  with 
faintness  and  was  Ijring  ill  at  the  Vicarage.  The 
second  was  that  Miss  Bonham  had  influenza  and  was 
lying  ill  in  London.  The  third  was  that  Mrs.  Bonham 
had  sent  ner  love  to  Ludovic  Pottlebury. 

There  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  main  facts  of  these 
three  pieces  of  news,  but  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  details.  Dissension  was  acute  on  the 
point  of  Mrs.  Bonham's  exact  message  to  Mr.  Pottle- 
bury, some  maintaining  that  the  greeting  sent  was 
"  khid  love,"  others  declaring  that  it  was  love  vnth- 
out  any  qualification.  The  advocates  of  tove  pure  and 
simple  finally  carried  the  day ;  it  was  conceded  that 
dear  Mrs.  Bonham's  kindness  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  run  into  adjectives  when  it  flowed  beyond 
the  precincts  of  l^er  own  set. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  spare  rooms  at  the  Vicarage  Mrs.  Bonham 
was  in.  There  were  those  who  asserted  that  she  was 
in  the  best  room  at  the  front  of  the  house :   others 
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J«id  no,  she  was  in  the  smaller  one  at  the  back  because 
it  was  quieter.  Some  had  seen  a  nurse  at  the  front 
«^dow;  others  knew  that  then  was  no  nuise,  and 
taat  If  by  any  chance  one  had  aiiived  recently,  it  was 
certamly  not  the  front  window  she  would  be  lookine 
out  of.  ° 

As  to  Dorrie,  discussion  was  confined  to  the  ques- 
taon  of  the  hotel  in  London  in  which  she  was  ill.  The 
Maiden?  Certainly  not;  it  was  Claridge's.  But  it 
could  not  be  Claridge's  because  it  was  known  as  a 
fact  that  it  was  the  Ritz.  As  to  the  influenza  itself, 
there  was  no  dispute ;  it  was  agreed  that  Dorrie  had 
It;  and.  mild  in  character  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evenmg.  it  was  of  the  most  malignant  type  by  bed- 
time. I  '«■      J 

But  Dorrie  reaUy  had  influenza.  Though  Mrs 
Bonham,  struggling  with  the  interrogatory  impor- 
tunitaes  of  Patricia  Pottlebuiy,  had  supposed  herself 
to  be  telhng  a  lie  when  she  gave  influenza  as  the 
cause  of  Dome's  indisposition,  it  was  truth  neverthe- 
fess  which  Patricia,  on  Mrs.  Bonham's  authority  set 
floating  through  the  waters  of  Stottkham.  Dorrie 
had  mfluoiza,  and  it  was  the  one  thing,  when  Geoigina 
heard  of  it,  for  which  she  felt  she  could  be  thankful 
It  was  a  respectable,  mentionable  disease,  the  sort 
of  disease  as  to  which,  as  the  Vicar  had  said,  you  couM 
exercise  Christian  fortitude. 

Wm  it  about  Dorrie  he  had  said  it  ?  Georgina  re- 
mOTib«-ed  the  Vicar  saying  something  about  Christian 
fortitude,  but  she  did  not  remember  clearly  what  had 
ted  up  to  his  saying  it,  and  after  he  had  said  it  she 
did  not  remember  anything  at  all. 

For  a  week  she  lay  in  the  Vicarage  spare  bedroom 
(Miss  Truefitt  and  her  faction  were  right ;  it  was  the 
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one  at  the  back) ;  for  a  week  she  lay  there  without 
remembering  or  knowing  anything  at  all;  and  for 
another  week  she  lay  there  getting  better.  She  was 
tenderly  nursed  by  Mrs.  Vearing ;  she  was  unremit- 
tingly enquired  after  by  all  the  Stottleham  sets ;  even 
Miss  Truefitt  called  repeatedly,  though,  not  being  in 
Mrs.  Bonham's  set,  she  did  not  leave  a  card. 

And  while  Georgina  lay  ill  at  Stottleham  tended 
by  Bfrs.  Vearing,  Dorrie  lay  ill  in  London  tended  by 
Hannah. 


CHAPTER  X 

Every  morning  while  Dorrie  lay  ill,  Hannah  brought 
in  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers.  "  From  Mr.  For- 
tescue,"  said  Hannah. 

Dorrie  loved  the  bouquets :  she  had  them  divided 
into  smaller  bouquets  and  placed  all  about  the  room, 
so  that  she  could  see  some  of  them  whichever  way 
she  looked. 

"  But  I  wish  he'd  write,"  she  said  from  time  to 
time. 

"  You  know,  Miss  Dorrie,  the  doctor  said  you 
wasn't  to  have  letters." 

"  I  never  heard  him." 

"  He  told  me.  Miss  Dorrie." 

"  I'm  not  so  very  ill." 

"  No,  Miss  Dorrie,  but  your  temperature's  high." 

"  If  it  goes  down,  I  suppose  .  .  ." 

"  When  it  goes  down,  Miss  Dorrie,  you  can  have 
all  the  letters  you  please.  And  Mr.  Fortescue  can 
come  up  one  day  and  see  you." 

"  I  don't  know  ...  I  almost  think  I  don't  want  to 
see  him  till  my  lip's  welL" 
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"I  shouUn't  worry  about  my  Up.  Mist  Dorrfc." 
They  were  right  at  Stottleham ;  Dorrie's  influenza 
wtt  severe ;    and  Hannah  was  right  when  she  told 
Dome  that  her  temperature  was  high.    It  seemed  to 
toe  high  for  a  long  time,  and  all  the  time  it  was  high 
her  head  hurt  dreadhiDy;    but  always,  while  the 
high  temperature  was  there  and  the  dreadful  aching 
head,  there  too  was  Hannah,  with  a  basin  of  cool 
water,  and  a  cool  wet  handkerchief  to  lay  upon  the 
*  i'^'tt^'**"  ****  temperature  dropped,  and  the  doctor 
told  Hannah  that  now  was  the  time  to  take  care 
because  of  the  weakness  wrought  by  the  influenza  on 
the  heart,  and  that  Hannah  must  be  watchful. 

Hannah  was  watchful,  and  day  after  day  Dorrie 
grew  stronger ;   and  as  she  grew  stronger  she  talked 
more  about  Len. 
"  Can't  I  soon  have  letters  ?  " 
"  I  should  say  so,  Miss  Dorrie." 
"  I  shall  ask  the  doctor." 
"  Very  well.  Miss  Dorrie." 

The  next  morning  Dorrie  asked  the  doctor  if  she 
could  have  letters,  and  the  doctor  said :  "Certainly." 
"I'll  teU  Mr.   Fortescue  myself,"   said   Hannah 
"  this  afternoon." 

"But  he  brings  the  flowers  in  the  morning,  and 
they've  come." 

"  He's  wrote  and  said  he  would  like  to  come  up  and 
see  me  this  afternoon.  Miss  Dorrie." 

For  a  time  Dorrie  said  nothing;    then  she  called 
Hannah. 

"  Nurse ! " 

Hannah  went  to  her. 

"Nurse,  when  you  see  him— it  might  be,  before 
my  lip's  better,  a  long  time— I  mean  a  long  time 
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him  so 


to  wait  to  lee  him  when  I  want  to  lee 
badly." 

"  It  might  be  a  weelc  or  two,  Miss  Dorrie." 

"  I  don't  tliinlc  I  could  hardly  wait  a  week  or  two. 
So,  Nurse " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dorrie  dear." 

"  You  might  tell  him— and  see  if  he  minds." 

"  Midd  ?    As  if  he'd  mind  I  " 

"  If  he  minds— I  couldn't  bear  it  ii  he  was  to  mind, 
if  he  was  to  care  ever  such  a  little  bit  less." 

"  As  if  he'd  mind  I  " 

"  Nurse." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dorrie." 

"  If  he  was  to  leave  off  loving  me,  I'd  rather  die." 

"  I  know  you  would,  my  lamb.  But  there  I  as  if 
he'd  mind  I " 

"  He  might.  But  then— he  mightn't.  But  abnost 
—yes,  I'd  like  you  to  tell  him." 

Just  before  Hannah  went  to  see  Len,  Dorrie  said 
it  again,  that  she  would  like  Hannah  to  tell  him. 
And  Hannah  said  she  would. 

She  said  it  smiling,  and  smiling  she  went  out  of  the 
room ;  but  dread  was  in  her  heart.  For  was  Len  a 
prince  ?  what  Hannah  called  a  prince  ?  She  did  not 
know,  but  she  was  going  to  know  now,  before  she  went 
back  to  Dorrie.  She  had  written  to  him  to  come 
just  for  that  very  reason,  that  she  had  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  prince.  Hannah  had  written  to  Len 
to  ask  him  to  come,  and  he  had  come,  but  dread 
was  in  her  heart.  For  he  had  not  been  before  since 
Dorrie  had  been  ill;  he  did  not  even  know  that 
she  had  been  very  ill.  And  he  had  sent  no  flowers. 
It  was  Hannah  who  had  ordered  the  flowers  to  be 
sent. 
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CHAPTER 


XI 


For  half  wT^r  SeJtjW  "t^*,!r"  *^  '^• 
the  time  Len',  face  wS^t^^  *'***'^''  ""^  "^t  of 

time  Hannah  was  on  SS  "^^d'^' T  "'  ^'^ 
away.  ""•    ■^°  ">en  Len  went 

iJ^:  "'^  ^  ^  «»-.  <«d  not  at  once  go  back 

one?:  TCsJe'S.^bactrtr  ^  '»'''  ''^ 
passionate  disapJoS^if  u  ^^^^  *°  """^^  »>«' 

whik  the  iron  ent«ed  infL^     "  "•*  "^'^  there 

fewpossessions'SrSSleSS-  '^' 
•earing,  since  they  aB  spokeV  hi    4^   *  '^  "  ^^ 

was  Do„ie-s  face^^^g  ouT  W  th  "t "    "^^ 
frwne;    there  was  fh»  bxi       •       *''*  Photograph 

She  stood  and  thoL^f^?  Zl  "'^t^^P'^e. 
on  him.    She  dirf  nn*  „  '    ^'"^  ''*^  "<>  mercy 

that  he  4httf  S'Z?^  T^"  ^'^  -"<=«-« 
be  right  Rfak,  ^^^]  ^y  Clementina  might 
riski    And    borri^?    n     •  .  ^°  ^^^  to  run   ihe 

hewastoL^S,LgmTi*Th'".'t?^'  "« 
knew  it,  knew  J^or^'ZM^^^'Z^-''^'^-^ 
at  the  moment  Doirie  t^vTtnV^u  ^^ '  ^'"t 
in  thA  ««,«  *„  ^^me  oeueved  to  be  the  truth  •  what 
HI  tne  tune  to  come  would  prove  to  h»  h,.*i,  -^     , 
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there  wat  none  who  wonW  not  M.  A  year  ago  if 
Len,  lor  any  reason,  whik  that  health  and  beauty 
was  still  untouched,  had  failed,  Hannah  would  indeed 
have  scouted  him ;  her  anger  would  have  been  hot, 
her  scorn  unmeasured ;  but  there  would  have  been 
no  deqMir  to  flood  scorn  and  anger  with  bitterness. 
She  would  have  said ;  "  There's  many  and  many  a 
one'll  want  her  better  worth  having  than  him.  And 
so  young  as  she  is,  she'll  forget  him  by  and  by." 
His  stupidity,  crass  and  contemptible,  would  have 
been  hit  outstanding  characteristic  in  Hannah's 
estimation. 

But  now  I  Now  the  onward  course  of  Dorrie's  life 
would  be  a  path  only  of  humiliation  :  there  would  be 
none  to  follow  Len.  And  when  she  knew,  understood, 
why  Len,  why  they  all  ..."  She  must  never  know," 
said  Hannah. 

The  words  were  fixed  in  Hannah's  mind :  "  She 
must  never  know " :  and  side  by  side  with  them 
r'cid  words  of  Dorrie's :  "  I'd  rather  die." 

She  stood  there  looking,  looking,  looking  :  her 'eyes 
were  on  the  blue  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece :  God 
alone  knows  what  with  her  inner  vision  she  looked 
at  as  she  stood  there  before  going  back  to  Dorrie. 

But  her  face  was  dreadful:  haggard,  agonized, 
dreadful. 

Still  with  the  dreadful  face  she  went  back  to  Dorrie's 
room,  but  she  waited  a  moment  outside  before  she 
opened  the  door.    And  in  that  moment  she  changed 
her  face :  when  she  entered  the  room  it  wore  a  radiant 
smile. 
"  Nurse,  have  you  seen  him  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  see  him." 
"  And— what  did  he  say.  Nurse  ?  " 
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'' l^t  should  he  say.  Miss  Dome  ?  " 
her  Z  """^  "^  "^'^'^-t  this  ? "  Dorrie  touched 
"  I  told  him.  Miss  Dorrie." 
"  ^f  ^  said— what  did  "he  say  ?  " 
Didn  t  I  teU  you  what  he'd  say  ?    As  if  he  e«uM 
say  anything  but  what  I  said  he'd  L  f"     ^  "^ 
He  didn't  mind  ?  " 
"  Not  him." 

»J^°'*il"  •^°"'*  *'''*'^  * '""K '»«ath.    "Oh  I'm  so 
glad     He  «  a  darling,  isn't  he  ?  "  ""-  ^  m  so 

He  is.  Miss  Dorrie." 
"  And  he'll  come  ?  " 

"  Soon  as  you're  better."  • 

"  And  he'll  write  ?  " 
"  At  once,  Miss  Dorrie." 
lettel?''    *°-'"'"™^'  ^  the  morning,   m  have  a 
"To-morrow  for  sure.  Miss  Dorrie." 

CHAPTER  Xn 
The  doctor  looked  in  at  dusk 

or 'IS^A''"*  ^''  ^"^  *  "^'"^  "!««*■  hasn't  she  ? 

"  A  little  excited,  sir." 

Hannah  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  excite- 
ment  might  have  a  serious  effect-  she  ^  It 
doctor  all  kinds  of  questions;  she'w«  p^SlaJ; 
faastent  as  to  the  possibility  of  heart  f  Jure.  w2 
there  still  a  nsk  of  it  ? 

is."  I  !^°/'  "^^  ^^  ^'*'  ^""^^  ^  *l°»'t  ^y  there 
"  But  it  wouldn't  be  out  of  the  way  if  ...  ?  " 
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"Nothing  is  out  of  the  way  in  these  cases.  T 
should  watch  her  a  little." 

"  I'll  watch  her  all  night,  sir." 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Dorrie  said :  "  Nurse, 
come  and  sit  beside  me." 

Hannah  sat  beside  her. 

"  Does  your  head  ache  at  all,  Miss  '  lorrie  ?  I'v .■ 
got  the  Uttle  basin  here  and  the  handkej-d'ef  ?  " 

"No.  my  head  doesn't  ache.  I'm  tired,  but  my 
head  doesn't  ache.  I  want  you  to  sit  there  and  tell 
me  about  my  darling  Len,  all  about  him  ;  everything 
he  said,  and  what  he  looked  like,  and  if  he  laughed." 

"  He  laughed.  Miss  Dorrie,  when  I  told  him  about 
your  lip." 

"  Did  he  ?  Really  ?  Then  I  know  he  didn't  mind. 
How  lovely  of  Len  to  laugh  I  " 

Hannah  made  no  answer. 

"  Nurse  1 " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dorrie." 

"  If  Len  didn't  love  me  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"  I  know  it  would,  my  own." 

"  I'd  rather  die  than  not  be  married  to  Len." 

"  I  know,  my  little  lamb." 

"  Tell  me  everything  he  said." 

Hannah  began,  and  paused  and  went  on  again,  and 
told  Dorrie  what  Len  had  not  said:  it  came  quite 
easily  after  the  first  few  sajnngs.  She  went  on  till 
Dorrie's  breathing  became  quite  regular,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  Dorrie  might  fall  asleep.  Then  she  said  :  "  The 
doctor  left  some  medicine  for  you,  Miss  Dorrie.  You 
was  to  have  it  the  last  thing." 

"Oh,  must  I  have  it.  Nurse  ?    I'm  tired  of  medicine." 

"  I'm  afraid  you — you  must,  Miss  Dorrie.'  Hannah 
got  up.    "  I'll  go  and  fetch  it." 
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"  Isn't  it  here  ?  " 
"  No,  Miss  Dome." 
"  You  won't  be  long  gone  ?  " 
"  No,  not  long." 

Hannah  went  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs  to  her 
bedroom.    She  took  the  medicine  glass  with  her  and 
niled  It  and  returned. 
She  stooji  by  Dorrie's  bedside.    "  Miss  Donie  I  " 
Oh  dear,    said  Dorrie ;  and  then,  when  she  had 
emptied  the  glass :   "  Medicine  bothers  me  " 
"  My  lamb." 

Hannah  put  her  arms  round  Dorrie,  held  her  to 
her  breast,  kissed  her.    "My  little  lamb,"  she  said 
my  own  Uttle  one.    My  own  Uttle  chad  I  " 
She  kissed  Dorrie's  face,  her  cheeks,  her  forehead 
the  maired  beauty  of  her  mouth. 
••  Nurse,"  said  Dorrie,  "  you  do  love  me." 

My  little  one,  my  love  .  .  ." 
Hannah's  voice  broke,  but  Dorrie  did  not  notice 
the  break  m  it;   her  thoughts  had  fled  from  Hannah 
Only  not  so  much  as  Len,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  closed' 
Dome  slept  quietly;   her  breathing  was  somewhat 
feeble  and  grew  feebler.    Hannah  sat  by  the  bed 
aiid  looked  at  her.    There  was  the  nightlight    and 
the  littie  table  with  the  basin  and  handkerchief,  and 
the  stiUness  of  the  night,  and  Dorrie  lying  asleep  and 
Hannah  watching  her.    Hannah's  face  was  white- 
whiter  than  Dorrie's.    Once  or  twice  she  rose  from 
•  her  chair  and  bent  over  Dorrie.    Towards  the  dawn 
she  f  eU  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  laid  her  head 
and  her  arms  upon  the  bedclothes,  and  all  the  bed 
moved  with  her  trembling.    Only  Dorrie  did  not  move. 
Hannah  sat  there  till  the  dawn  had  reached  the  day 
When  It  was  light  she  rose,  bent  over  Dorrie,  touched 
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her,  kid  her  cheek  against  Dorrie's  face.  Then  her 
hand  sought  the  bell  and  rang  it,  again  and  again. 

People  came  at  last,  a  half-dressed  chambermaid, 
a  porter  rubbing  his  eyes.  The  doctor— they  must 
'phone  at  once  for  the  doctor. 

When  she  had  sent  for  the  doctor,  Hannah  went 
back  into  Dorrie's  room  and  back  to  Dorrie's  bed.  She 
bent  over  the  bed  and  took  the  form  of  Dorrie  in  her 
arms  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and  held  it  there. 
She  was  holding  Dorrie  thus  when  the  doctor  came. 


CHAPTER  xni 

Mrs.  Bonhau,  arriving  next  day,  in  answer  to  Hannah's 
telegram,  was  met  by  Hannah.  In  the  telegram 
Hannah  had  said :  "  Come  at  once,"  and  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham,  terrified,  had  risen  from  her  bed  and  come. 
Mrs.  Vearing  came  with  her. 

Both  Mrs.  Vearing  and  Mrs.  Bonham,  since  Mrs. 
Bonham  had  been  well  enough  to  be  anxious,  had 
been  anxious  about  Dorrie,  but  their  anxiety  had  not 
been  nearly  great  enough  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
such  a  telegram  as  Hannah's. 

Mrs.  Bonham,  arriving,  said  to  Hannah :  "  Is — is 
she  . . .  ?  " 

And  Hannah  said  :  "  She's  gone." 

Mrs.  Vearing  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Bon- 
ham sat  down  and  wept.  She  wept  with  all  the  pain 
and  the  grief  and  the  dread  of  the  last  few  weeks  in 
her  tears,  and,  because  the  flood  of  her  suffering  found 
a  flow,  her  tears  did  her  good.  Then,  when  she  had 
cried  for  a  long  time,  she  asked  Hannah  to  tell  her 
all  about  it,  and  Hannah  told  her. 
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She  told  her  that  Doirie  had  seemed  much  better, 
was  better,  but  was  tired ;  she  told  her  how  she  had 
sat  by  Dorrie  and  watched,  and  how  at  the  dawn 
Dome  had  seemed  very  still;  she  told  her  how  the 
^doctor  had  warned  her  that  Dorrie's  heart  might  fail 
and  how,  coming  as  soon  as  he  could  be  fetched  he 
said  that  .t  had  failed.  She  did  not  teU  Mrs.  Bonham 
the  hes  about  Len  that  she  had  told  to  Donie.  but 
she  told  her  what  Len  had  really  said. 

When  Hannah  had  finished  telUng  everything  Mrs 
Bonham  said :   "  It  would  have  broken  her  heart  "  " 

Hannah  said:    "She  didn't  ever  know  as  he  had 
cast  her  ofi." 

Mrs.  Bonham  sat  for  a  while.  stiU,  and  saying  no- 
thmg ;  then  she  looked  at  Hannah  and  said  • 

"  I  don't  know  it  may  be  the  mercy  of  God 

...  It  may  be  there  was  no  other  way." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Hannah. 

Jfrs.  Bonham  got  up  from  her  seat ;   as  she  stood 
she  tottered.    She  looked  at  Hannah  and  said  :  "  Oh 
Hannah  1 "    She  came  close  to  Hannah  and  put  her 
head  down  on  Hannah's  shoulder. 
Hannah  put  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Bonham. 

When  Mrs.  Bonham  had  gone  to  bed  Hannah  sat 
thmking. 

Besides  the  inventions  about  Len,  there  was  another 
thmg  that  she  had  not  told  Mrs.  Bonham.  She  had 
thought  that  perhaps  the  doctor  might  find  it  out 
and  tell  Mrs.  Bonham  and  aU  the  world ;  but  the 
doctor  had  not  found  out  anything.  Hannah  knew 
smce  It  was  evening  and  a  whole  day  had  passed,  that 
It  had  not  entered  into  the  doctor's  mind  that  there 
was  anything  to  find  out. 
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The  fhought  in  her  mind  as  she  sat  alone  after  Mrs. 
Bonham  had  gone  to  bed  was,  dared  she  tell  ?  The 
bottle  still  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  nearly  empty 
now  instead  of  three  parts  full.  She  looked  at  it  and 
wondered.  Dared  she  tell  ?  If  she  could  have  been 
hanged  (she  called  it  hung)  it  would  have  been  a  joy 
to  Hannah.  But  the  joy  of  hanging  could  not  be 
reached  except  by  things  coming  out.  And  things, 
she  felt,  must  never  come  out. 

If  the  doctor — if  through  the  doctor  things  had 
been  made  known,  Hannah's  way  would  have  been 
plain  and,  from  Hannah's  point  of  view,  easy.  But 
since  the  doctor  had  shed  no  light,  now,  for  evermore, 
so  it  seemed  to  her,  there  must  be  darkness.  Because 
darkness  was  best  for  Dorrie.  For  only  one  or  two 
people  knew  what  had  happened  to  Dorrie,  but  not 
all  the  world.  And  Len  knew,  and  Lady  Clementina 
knew,  that  Len  had  cast  Dorrie  off.  But  nobody 
else,  save  only  Hannah  and  Mrs.  Bonham.  And  if 
.  .  .  Did  Hannah  dare  to  confess,  all  the  world  would 
loiow— or  might  know— of  Dorrie's  humiliation.  For 
at  trials  things  came  out.  Hannah  had  a  horror  of 
judges  and  of  lawyers :  they  were  sure  to  find  things 
out. 

And  if  she  just  followed  Dorrie  ?  told  nothing,  but 
just  followed  her?  Hannah's  thought  hugged  the 
idea,  then  abandoned  it.  She  must  not  follow  Dorrie, 
because  then  too  things  might  come  out.  For  there 
would  be  the  coroner — an  inquest,  and  coroners  also 
always  found  things  out. 

To  both  of  these  ways  of  escape  there  was  but  one 
alternative ;  if  the  way  of  death  would  mean  too 
great  a  risk,  there  was  only  one  way  for  her  to  take 
— she  must  give  her  life  to  looking  after  Mrs.  Bonham . 
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Btamiah  pondering  long,  decided  that  the  risk  was  too 
great ;  there  must  be  no  smallest  chance  of  a^ZZ 
coming  out.  So  it  must  be  Hfe  and  taking^^re  of 
M«^Bonham     Nothing  else  was  possiST^rth 

It  was  in  19II  that  Hannah  made  her  choice. 
G«Zn„       ",  ^  "°  '""«"'  "^^^^  «  England  or  in 
SSe T^rfd.  '""^^  "  ""^  ^"""^  ^'-«^«  ^°  the 

Len  is  married.    Lady   Clementina's   daughter-in- 

that  Lady  Clementma  and  the  relations  wanted  in 
Lens  wife:  but  there  is  something  she  has  noV 
something    which    tLe    daughter-in-lfwlhaf  Lady 

^^rtitjir*  '^'  -^^ "-'''  ^"'"-^' 

ShS'^  "^^^^  ^^^"^  "^^  'eft  Stottleham. 
She  IS  estranged  from  Rayke,  but  she  sees  Mrs.  Vear- 

Z^r^!!  ?•  . -^  ^  ""^  neighbourhood  there  are 
neighboui^  who  hke  to  be  asked  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Bonham, 

Mr,  ^  f"-  ^f^"^  '^*y  ^^'  t«»  ^^  i«  not  the 
Mrs.  Bonham  of  Stottleham.    It  is  a  faint  little  sati^ 

t^Zll^l'^'  ^'  """"^^  "^  °^  *"  ^-  ^h'' 

feS?*^  ^'''^  ^^  •*''  *"**  ^  ^"^^^  *ith  unfailing 
faithfutoess.    She  knows  that  Mrs.  Bonham  has  a 
heavy  burden  to  bear. 
But  Hannah  bears  a  heavier  burden  stiU. 


i«i*»i  Ml  Arlttiury. 
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